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ERE honest men are a menace in 
Canadian politics. In the Govern- 
ment of Canada are required men 

of genius—-imagination and enterprise. 

The danger in the honest man is that 
he may be chosen for a high offica because 
of his honesty. When he has been in office 
a few months it is evident that he is hon- 
est and no more: he has no genius. 

Hlonest men are very desirable and after 
everything is said and done, honesty must 
be the basis of all good things, in Govern- 
ment or in any other thing. But mere 
honesty is apt to be stupid, while genius is 
often associated with moral frailties. The 
question in our mind is this: Is the Bor- 
den Cabinet too honest? 

Horse-stealing and Piracy upon the 
High Seas are forms of genius, misdirect- 
ed. Great men in history have had their 
weaknesses, annable and otherwise. Placed 
in different circumstances, Napoleon 
might have been a master yegg-man. Giv- 
en an opportunity, Captain Kidd and 
King John and Louis Riel might have be- 
come bank presidents, railway promoters, 
ereat evangelists or statesmen. In the pres- 
ent instance, we refer to statesmen. 


[In the old school readers, Honest John, 
the Miller, set forth the charm of his hou- 
esty. While he did not give short weight 
in flour still it is open to question whether 
he was not the man in the village who 
opposed all progress, all reforms. for 
hunesty is a solid thing. Its chief quality 
is fixedness. Like an ample waistcoat it is 
inclined to accompany self-content. 

Unfortunately, business genius, the kind 
which is needed at Ottawa, is never out of 
work in Canada. A thousand opportun- 
ities open every morning to the Canadian 
who can see and think and act, more clear- 
ly and with more speed than others. The 
difficulty is to attract these men of genius 
into the service of the nation. They ean 
make more money in selling real-estate or 
promoting companies. In polities, their 
ambition meets more rebuffs and the re- 
ward is partly paid ‘in glory, which is 
something like one of those cheques (for 
ten thousand—good wishes, which one re- 
ceives at Christmas time from a wealthy 
relative. 

One might be led to believe that Premier 
Borden’s Cabinet is too honest, that it 
lacks Genius. From the things said 
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HON. R. L. BORDEN, 


Prime Minister. 


by the daily papers it is composed 
either of incapables or hopeless paragons 
of honesty. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, while he 
was himself above the shadow of reproach, 
employed in his Cabinet at different times 
men who were notoriously lacking in a 
sense of personal honor. In p:obing open 
our wilderness with steel rails and rolling 
flat-cars full of civilization into Canadian 
fastnesses, his own government co-oper- 
ated with men who were undoubtedly dis- 
honest in some things and men who have 
even gone so far as to attempt bribery. 
Laurier may not have known that he was 
dealing with such men. In his loyalty to 
his colleagues he may have ignored the 
allegations made against them. But there 
are those who have a shrewd suspicion that 
he knew, and that he preferred to employ 
tainted genius even at the cost of promot- 
ing dishonest men, rather than suffer the 
development of the nation to be retarded 
in the hands of mere Honesty. We have 
no evidence that this was Sir Wilfrid’s 
policy. ee could not say that such would 
be a desirable policy. But in the Govern- 
ment of Canada it must always be wise for 
any Prime Minister to bear in mind that 
Canada must not only be governed, but 
constructed: that national construction 
work requires the biggest brains obtain- 
able and that, rather than employ mere 
honest dullards, it might pay Canada to 








HON. G. H. PERLEY, 
Without Portfolio. 


hire Bill Miner or a Jesse James even at 
the cost of letting them steal the gilt from 
the picture frames in the Senate. 

There is not quite enough imagination 
in the Borden Cabinet. Hon. Mr. Borden, 
Mr. Perley, Mr. Doherty, Mr. Foster, 
Mr. White and Mr. Cochrane, never 
dream. Mr. Burrell may, but his dreams 
touch more the question of apples than 
Dreadnaughts. Of the others, two offer: 
Mr. Monk and Mr. Hughes. Colonel 
Hughes has enough imagination to supply 
a regiment. His dreams are, however, in- 
clined to be quickly built and quickly un- 
built, like patent tents, or portable houses 
in Cobalt. The Colonel's imagination 
runs like fire over short dry grass. There 
is a blaze of light and it is gone. There 
is a crackling sound and then silence. 
Colonel Hughes’ imagination will serve its 
purpose in the New Cabinet. It may act 
as tinder to the heavy mass with which 
it is associated. It mav blaze up and give 
proper light at proper times. The imagin- 
ation of Honorable F. D. Monk is of 
different sort. It is of the slow, smoulder- 
ing kind, that works slowly into the vitals 
of things, warming the material, heating 
the fibres: and then suddenly, one day 
there may be a blaze and the whole Cabin- 
et shall have caught fire from this one 
man’s brain. But beyond these two men, 
where else is there any imagination in the 
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HON. T. W. CROTHERS 
Minister of Labor. 


Borden Cabinet? Is there a daring man 


in it? Someone may suggest Mr. Rogers. 
Perhaps he may serve the purpose. “But 
it is not likely: his career, so far, has giv- 
en no great signs. Meantime, some of the 
new men may develop what is wanting. 

There will always be surprises in the 
Cabinet. Men, who are now not as well 
known as other members of the Cabinet 
and who perhaps have not made 
great marks in the past, may when 
placed in this new environment de- 
velop altogether unsuspected _ traits 
which will make them outshine their 
colleagues. Of these no one can 
prophesy except their personal friends, 
and in those cases the utterances might be 
humanly tinged with prejudice. We have 
dealt in this article with those from whom 
it may be reasonably expected that the 
energy and impulse of the Cabinet will 
come. 

The working of any Cabinet is a re- 
action: certain elements placed together 
give certain results. It is a psye hological re- 
action in which an unknown element is al- 
ways being interpolated—the element of 
public need and popular feeling. The re- 
action ceases only when the elements are 
withdrawn from their official contact, that 
is to say, when the Cabinet is dismissed 
from office. In the present instance and 
until that time, the action of one mind 
upon the other minds, the action of Colon- 


HON. J. D. REID, 
Minister of Customs. 


el, the Honorable Mr. Hughes upon 
Honorable Mr. Doherty, of the unleadable 
‘om White upon the high-spirited Monk, 
of Honorable Mr. Borden upon Honorable 
Mr. Foster, and of public need, popular 
feeling and party opportunity upon; the 
whole of them, must continue as the mys- 
terious process from which is to be gener- 
ated the new laws, new policies and’ the 
general conduct of Canada’s affairs. 

Will the Borden Cabinet be able to pull 
together? Provided it has genius, what 
assurance is there that this very genius 
might not wreck the Cabinet by import- 
ing controversial matters? 

There is one man who will keep ‘this 
Cabinet together. His name is C. J.) Do- 
herty—the new Minister of Justice. (Mr. 
Doherty cannot make a good platform 
speech to save his head. He is shy as a 
eirl before a political audience. He fixes 
his eyes on some safe spot on the wall at 
the back of the hall, and rubs his fat 
hands together while he sends forth limp- 
ing platitudes, old worn-out phrases that 
he has heard used on like occasions—and 
half forgotten. He is apologetic and ,em- 
barrassed; he has a poor delivery ,and 
does not know what to do with his hands. 
In short, he is a weak man on the stump. 
But in the Cabinet, and, at times, in| the 
House of Commons itself, he will be to 
the leader of the Government like; the 
Shadow of a Rock. 
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TION. ©. J. DOHERTY, 
Minister of Justice. 


Last session, when Hon. Mr. <Ayles- 
worth was compelled to glide ‘round some 
pretty sharp corners in connection with 
certain constitutional points, it was Do- 
herty who rose in his seat opposite and 
confounded the great lawyer-Minister upon 
his own arguments. In several quiet in- 
stances it has been Doherty who rammed 
a point home against the late Govern- 
ment. He seldom has been seen in any 
showy crisis, His utterances are never 
dramatic—unless it be by reason of their 
very simplicity; he is merely a still small 
voice talking wisdom through a_ knot- 
hole. 

The burden of holding the Borden Cab- 
inet together falls chiefly upon this man 
—plump Doherty, with a far-sighted 
squint. Ile is not burdened with selfish 
interests. He is not burning with aga 
tion. In fact, he may perhaps be just 
trifle too “set” in his views, too unimagin- 
ative. But he is a dogged friend and : 
sagacious counsellor to R. L. Borden. He 
it is who gives to the new Cabinet an ele- 
ment of compromise that will make it pos- 
sible for the various members of the Cab- 
inet to work together. For instance, 
White, Cochrane, Foster, Monk and the 
Prime Minister are not flexible men. If 
two opposed ideas lay between them there 
might be a deadlock. The other members 
of the Cabinet would be inclined, we ven- 
ture to say, to be either too timid to make 


HON. A. EB. KEMP, 
Without Portfolio, 


a suggestion, or so careful of their own in- 
terests that they would watch first which 
side would be the more profitable to sup- 
port before speaking. But Doherty sup- 
plies the compromising initiative; in such 
a circumstance it would be Doherty who 
would bring about concessions from both 
sides, and co-operation in the end. 

Of Mr. Borden himself there should be 
little to say. Much has been written of 
him; some of the things said of him are 
true. It is certain that he is in all things 
a gentleman; equally certain that he will 
not tolerate corruption. On the other 
hand, it is a question just how well he can 
handle his men. Whether he has the art 
to beguile their loyalty or the courage to 
compel it, is for those who know him bet- 
ter to say. Having given his word, he will 
abide by Having made a promise, he 
will strive to fulfil it. Having faith ina 
colleague, he will accept his word at all 
times—and perhaps be led into error. But 
he has not, as was pointed out before, the 
quality which manifested itself in Laurier 
when Laurier employed men who were 
obviously dishonest to do development 
work for the country which no mere hon- 
est men appaared capsiie of doing. 

Foster’s sad old figure everybody knows. 
Whenever the new Cabinet does a quick, 
keen—perhaps cruel stroke of business, 
let the public see if it is not that pale grey 
~hadow with the burning eves and the soft 
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HON. FRANK COCHRANE, 
Minister of Railways. 


voice standing in the background of the 
scene, who prompted it. 

When the Conservative party does some- 
thing particularly magnanimous, high- 
principled, and almost pedantic, let them, 
look for the hand of F. D. Monk. It will 
be his hand. But if—some day when 
Borden and Hughes, Doherty and Foster 
are away—if then the Conservatives, press- 
ing forward in the War of the Chamber 
io the very point of victory, suddenly fal- 
ter, hesitate and lose the day—look also 
for Monk. The most lovable man and 
the most noble-hearted man in the House 
of Commons, his courage sometimes ebbs 
when it should flow and he retreats when 
he should leap over the wal. 

This may never show. And yet there 
is a chance of its coming to pass because 
of Mr. Borden’s lack of “public men” in 
his Cabinet. Himself, Foster and Monk 
are his best debating strength, and Monk 
will have to be used to a large extent. In 
council, Monk will give sage advice and 
speak conscientiously for Quebec. As a 
Roman Catholic Nationalist, he will not 
be liable to over-reach, although in the 
sincerity of his purpose he may at times, 
ask, on behalf of the French-Canadian 
Nationalists, more than he will receive. He 
is not anti-British, but he is, on matters! 
of the Flag. what micht be called an in-; 
tellectualist—Imperialist-Nationalist. He 


HON. GhO. LF. FOSTER, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


holds what is virtually the Liberal view 
of National-Imperial matters. It is) not 
unfair to him to guess that his views (oin- 
cide with those of Laurier and the Car- 
negie peace-fund commissioners; in short, 
a sort of English-speaking brotherhodd, a 
fraternity of English-speaking nations in- 
cluding as much the United States, as 
Old England herself. 

Honorable ‘Sam’ Tlughes has 
laughed at far too much. Tle is a good 
soldier and an earnest man. He has, as 
we have said before, imagination arid a 
sense of humor. Cornered on some mat- 
ier concerning the Protestant religion Col- 
onel “Sam” will fight to a finish, as! the 
saying goes. But, handled properly, con- 
vinced by good logic, he is the very man 
who would see justice done and done in 
no half measures. In military matters, 
Hon. Colonel Hughes is a master. He has 
originality and ingenuity, as is deron- 
strated in the case where, in the Boer war, 
the Colonel linked his outposts together 
by large pieces of twine attached to the 
thumbs of the men so that if one of; the 
enemy crawling up in the darkness, knifed 
an isolated man, the others would be warn- 
ed by the strain of the falling body upon 
the cord on their thumbs. Colonel 
Hughes may be relied upon to furnish an 
element of “ginger” to the Militia | De- 
partment. 
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HON, J. A. LOUGHEED, 
Without Portfolio. 


Hon. George Perley represents what 1s 
probably most characteristic in the new 
Cabinet: that is to say, the public spirited 
business men of the country. Mr. White 
is a financier, aman educated in the money 
exchanges, but Mr. Perley is directly asso- 
ciated with the buying and selling of pro- 
ducts. He is a very wealthy man: most of 
his wealth he accumulated in the lumber 
business. He combines with his natural 
instinct for preserving the privileges and 
opportunities of Canadian merchants, 2 
sense of public duty of which the public 
had some evidence when, during the anti- 
reciprocity campaign, it was inadvertently 
revealed that Reciprocity would, if carried, 
place thousands of dollars in the pocket of 
this man, George Perley, who was fighting 
it for purely patriotic reasons. This does 
not make Perley an ideal Cabinet Minis- 
ier. People may point at him and at 
White and exclaim at the honesty, the 
sound business judgment and the common 
sense of such men. This serves only to 
emphasize the very quality of which some 
Canadians are in doubt—the Honesty of 
the group. ‘Billy’ MacLean, in the Bor- 
den Cabinet, would probably have started 
everything on the road to ruin three times 
a day. There are those who say, had he 
been included in the Cabinet, that he 
would have wrecked everything, alienated 
his friends and scuttled the ship for the 
sheer glory of wrecking something. But 


HON, MARTIN BURRELL, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Billy” MacLean would at least never have 
been in fear of precedents and the status 
quo, would have given point to the Cabin- 
et meetings, shaken it out of ruts, stimu- 
lated its imagination, smashed any fetiches 
that might have been lying about the floor 
of the Council Chamber, and yanked up 
a mile or two of railroad every morning 
before breakfast, just as a mild corrective 
for the corporations. His good works 
would have required weeding out from 
his hysterical works. Uncontrolled, he 
would, no doubt, have wrecked the very 
stars. But controlled, used sparingly, fed 
out in spoonfuls, or through a valve, or 
used carefully like dynamite, he would 
have worked great good in Ottawa. He 
might have guaranteed the efficiency of 
Messrs. Monk and Hughes as the Imagin- 
ers, as if were, of the Cabinet. He would 
have made counter-balance for Mr. Perley. 

To deal with the new Minister of Fi- 
nance in detail, is to give him more space 
than he is worth at present. In the sphere 
which he has just vacated he gave every 
evidence of becoming a great man. As it 
is, 1t is not vet fair to say that he is a 
great man. One could only hope that the 
same ability which has marked his career 
so far will continue to characterize it in 
ihe future. His elevation has caused ‘mis- 
givings in the Conservative party. There 
are those whose political and social am- 
bitions have been checked by the sudden 
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HON. J. D. HAZEN, 


Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 


appearance of this young stranger in the 
political arena. But as they feel the chill 
of the shadow now, they will feel the iron 
grip of party discipline later. Whether 
they like it or not, they will be compelle:l 
to recognize that Mr. White will indeed 
be a hard man to remove, justly, from 
office. 

Mr. White has been known for some 
time to be indifferent to the Hydro-Elec- 
tric policy of the Ontario Government, 
ihe same radical policy which is more than 
popular in that province. He has beea 
uecused of being allied with Interests. It 
has been said that the Canadian Manufae- 
iurers are behind him. And the most de- 
finite allegation that has been made 
against him is his allianee with the Can- 
adian Northern R. R. and the Bank of 
Commerce. 

In the midst of all this speculation it 
is only fair to Mr. White to say that his 
wise-acre critics have counted without their 
host; they do not know the man. In his 
first address in his election work he denied 
all these charges and gave it to be under- 
stood, pos sitively, that he was in favor of 
Public Ownership. William Thomas 
White did not seek politics. He had al- 
ready attained considerabla wealth and 
was, it is said, looking forward to some 
respite after his strenuous years in busi- 
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HON. F. D. MONK, 
Minister of Public Works. 


ness, When Premier Borden expressed thw 
desire that Sir Kdmund Walker should 
appear with him on the Toronto: platform 
previous to the election, and when in his 
place Mr. White was sent forward to re- 
present the famous “eighteen” Liberals. 
He had been converted to ‘““Toryism”’ by 
the proposed Reciprocity pact. Heé cast 
away his hopes for an easier life and 
threw his lot in with those in the political 
arena. 

Toronto did not know him when he 
came before the Conservative mass meet- 
ing in Massey Hall last February. He 
was formally introduced to that aucience 
as the chief administrator of a well-known 
trust company in that city. His audience 
knew the trust company, but did not 
know him. They beheld merely 4 tall, 
slim man with an earnest expression of 
countenance stepping forward to spéak to 
them without flambouyancy, without ora- 
torical display and with very little orna- 
mentation of any kind. His speech was a 
simple, plain, homely talk. Whether he 
was correct in his estimate of Reciprocity 
or incorrect, at least he spoke with evident 
sincerity. When, in August, he made a 
second speech before the people of To- 
ronto, and when later he toured Ontario 
making daily speeches, people began 10 
pay more attention to him. ‘Tongues were 
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HON. SAM HUGHES, 
Minister of Militia. 


set wagging and speculation as to his mo- 
tive for denouncing Reciprocity and in 
entering the Conservative ranks, was ram- 
pant. 

The shock of his appointment as Minis- 
ier of Finance needs no description to any 
Canadian. Conservatives were aghast. The 
public was by this time become somewhat 
reconciled to the novelty of the situation, 
and yet a great many people are asking 
what sort of a man is he? Will he make 
good? As an individual, apart from what- 
ever may be his business relations, will he 
do the work which Hon. Mr. W. S. Field- 
ing so recently laid down, properly? What 
will be his influence in the Borden Gov- 
ernment? ‘These questions are not easy 
to answer, and the only assistance that the 
enquiring Canadian can hope for is to 
look at young “Tom” White’s past. 

He was born on his father’s farm near 
Bronte. That was forty-five years ago. 
His parents were of Scotch and Irish de- 
scent. He was educated in his own coun- 
ty up to the time that he went to Toronto 
University. He spent two terms in that 
institution and then ran short of money. 
Seized with a desire to do something for 
himself he took a reportorial position on 
the Toronto Telegram. From this he 
took a position in the Assessment Depart- 
ment of the municipality. Resuming his 
studies, he graduated from the University 


HON. W. B. NANTEL, 
Minister of Inland Revenue. 


with a gold medal in Classics and political 
science. He then studied law and, alternat- 
ing in employment between City Solici- 
tor’s office and the Assessment Depart- 
ment, he won a gold medal at Osgoode 
Hall. Now, thought he, he would practise 
law. But another hand intervened. At this 
time the National ‘Trust Company was be- 
ing organized. Mr. White had been de- 
fending his assessment of down town prop- 
erty before the Court of Revision and so 
well did he defend it that Mr. E. R. Wood 
took note of the young man and offered 
him the managership of the new company 
at an annual salary of $3.000. White ac- 
cepted. At the end of the first year he re- 
ceived a bonus of $1,000, and his salary 
went up by a like amount. At this, the 
time of his retirement, it is estimated that 
his salary is between $15,000 to $20,000. 

Looking into the details of Mr. White’s 
career so far as it has carried him, and 
studying the characteristics, it seems diffi- 
cult to believe that he will be the man who 
will serve the interests of the Bank of Com- 
merce and the C.N.R., or in fact, he will 
serve any interests. These are the words 
of a man who worked over him: he said 
the other day: “Tom White will serve no 


interest. He will be the tool of no man. 
He will be White’s man, responsible only 
to himself. And because he will be re- 
sponsible only to himself. He will be a 
dangerous man to handle. 
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HON. DR. ROCHE, 
Secretary of State. 


In other words the individual or the 
corporation that goes to Ottawa looking 
for special treatment from the new Minis- 
ter of Finance, will get it—but not in the 
expected way. Without vision, without 
imagination, proposals submitted to this 
man will have to be clear cut. Unyielding 
and inscrutable, he will be the ‘man 
from Missouri” in the Cabinet. 

Hon. Frank Cochrane, the new Minister 
of Railways and Canals, has better quali- 
fications for this work than any other man 
who has ever held the portfolio. At all 
events he has had ample ministerial ex- 
perience as Minister of Mines in the On- 
tario Government, and his connection 
with the building and operation of the 
Temiscaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
road qualifies him to say that he knows 
more than a little of Government railroad 
enterprises. His administration of the 
L.C.R. and the G.T.P. will undoubtedly 
be efficient and honest. He brings with 
him from Sir James Whitney’s Cabinet (o 
Mr. Borden’s Cabinet the germ of radicel- 
ism and enterprise which has character- 
ized the present Conservative regime in 
Ontario. He will be enthusiastic in open- 
ing up new territories wherever the pros- 
pects justify the venture. ! 

The new Minister of Agriculture is a 
man apart among the politicians at Ottawa. 
He is not as rugged in his outlines as most 


HON. W. T. WHITE, 
Mimster of Finance. 


Canadians. He has a fancy for nicetie: 
and delicacies of deportment which betray 
the fact that his education was not all ob- 
tained in this country where practical con- 
siderations so often come first—and last. 
Yet in his ability and his use of epergy 
he is quite Canadian. He came to Canada 
a ship-wrecked man. Somewhere off our 
inhospitable eastern coast lie the worldy 
goods, the family heirlooms and household 
gods of Mr. Martin Burrell and his wife. 
It is said that they arrived in St. Cathar- 
ines, Ontario, temporarily embarrassed by 
the loss of their personal and other lug- 
gage. It was not long, however, until Mr. 
Burrell had made a name for himself in 
the vicinity of St. Catharines as a clever 
fruit-farmer and one whose property be- 
came the envy of many a less skilled agri- 
culturist. Ten years ago Mr. Burrell re- 
moved to British Columbia where his same 
painstaking methods have brought him 
the reputation of being one of the most 
successful fruit-growers in that fruitful 
province. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Burrell 
appears to be of a retiring disposition and 
yet when occasion arises he can pursue an 
argument to the bitter end and ‘thrust 
home his points with a nicety of language 
and subtlety of manner that has won him 
many a round of applause. He is apt to 
refer to the classics in his speeches, He is 
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HON. ROBERT ROGERS, 
Minister of the Intervor. 


inclined to avoid colloquialisms. Hs ad- 
dresses are, however, only the more effect- 
ive for these departures from the general 
rule in the House of Commons. He will, 
it is safe to say, be an excellent addition to 
the personnel of the Cabinet. His admin- 
istration will be, we venture to say, of the 
best kind. His political counsel will be 
careful and firm in tone, and his presence 
in the House itself, while mild, will be felt 
by the opposition. 

Of Hon. “Bob” Rogers it may be said 


that he is a thorough westerner and every- 


inch a politician. The plains will never 
lack representation while he is extant. It 
will ba for him to ensure that the Western 
plains vote consistently Conservative next 
election. 

The two rocks which threaten the new 
Cabinet are the Naval question and the 
question of extending the boundaries 
of Manitoba, and reviving the Separate 


HON. L. P. PELLETIER, 


Postmaster-General. 


School problem of that Province. Liberals 
are not averse to hoping that one of these 
two things will knock a hole in Mr. Bor- 
den’s pinnace. It may so happen. But 
on the other hand, fifteen years storage in 
the camphor-balls of opposition must have 
taught the Conservative Party a number 
of tricks in political navigation of which 
the Liberals have yet to learn. Already 
the Roman Catholics of Manitoba are dis- 
cussing the question of Separate Schools 
in that Province. The Roman Church i: 
insisting, through some of her ministers, 
that with the re-adjustment of Manitoba's 
boundaries there must also be a re-adjust- 
ment of the school situation. Laurier 
studiously avoided this problem, knowing 
very well the trouble it would bring upon 
him. Mr. Borden has, however, assumed 
the settlement and it is, therefore, right to 
expect that he has allowed for all difficul- 
ties and is prepared to meet them. 














His Executor 


By 


Alan Sullivan 


AD Mary Arnott been marked by 
anything more characteristic than a 
certain placid acceptance she might 

have wondered at her husband’s attitude 
toward Peter Wentworth, for Peter had 
become an appanage of the Arnott house. 
Many homes were open to him, but he 
drifted there constantly, almost aute- 
matically. 


He was differentiated sufficiently from. 


her husband to give Mary a pleasing sense 
of light and shade, and he seemed to keep 
her in touch with socialities to a degree 
that purely marital relationship would 
never have effected. Peter himself with 
his reproachless garb, his quizzical twink!e 
and irrepressible humor, supplied some- 
thing that she sub-consciously lacked in 
the more sombre Arnott, and—was not the 
friendship of the two an answer to every- 
thing. 

But to-night, in a shadow of childless 
loneliness, her mood called for her hus- 
band. In the seasons of unsatisfied long- 
ing, and they came not seldom in spite 
of all her placidity, there was that in her 
heart which locked and barred its every 
approach to all save the controlled and 
uncommunicative Arnott. And so, at his 
step and the click of the lifted latch, 
something of her depression passed into 
the relief of welcome. 

As she listened at her dressing room 
door, Peter’s voice sounded cheerily. 
“Ym all right old chap,” her husband 
came quickly up the stairs, entered the 
room and put his arm around her shou}d- 
ers. 

“T brought Peter to dinner. Picked the 
old chap up at the Club, desperately lone- 
ly. He baulked a bit, but I insisted.” 


Mary drew his face down to her lips. 
“Jack, dear, I didn’t want Peter! this 
evening, I wanted you.” 

A shadow fled through his eyes, then he 
looked at her smilingly, “Don’t want 
Peter—-why he’s much better company 
than I am.” 

“Jack, don’t you understand? I want- 
ed to be alone with my husband.” 

“T didn’t know dear,” he said soberly, 
“Tm sorry, but you’ve never complained 
of his presence before.” 

She did not raise her head or speak and 
he hesitated for a moment. She held 
more closely to him, her arms about his 
neck, he looked at her, clinging, and mur- 
mured half aloud, “Poor old Peter.” 

Her quick lifted eyes met his own, 
“Why poor Peter?” 

“Don’t you know, Mary?” he said gent- 
ly. 

She shook her head, “How should I?” 

Her bent shoulders straightened under 
his hands and his gaze insistent and com- 
pelling met and sank into her own. “Are 
you blind, quite blind; what is it that 
brings Peter here?” 

“Jack, I can’t understand you. ‘There’s 
every reason, everything that men find in 
each other.” 

“Nothing else,” he said, with eyes still 
reading her own. 

She met them wonderingly, “What else 
could there be?” 

“Suppose I were to tell you that what 
holds Peter and myself together is the 
very thing that makes bad blood between 
most men, but, because Peter is Peter, it’s 
different with us.” 

She stared at him, “What do you 
mean?” 
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“T mean that Peter loves you,” he went 
on doggedly and dispassionately. “I 
mean that———” 

“Jack it’s not true—how dare you say 
that!” 

“T mean,” he persisted, “that this is the 
only thing in his life he values. It’s not 
myself, it’s you; and it has made him a 
prince of gentlemen.” 


Mary’s lips moved in a wordless speech, 
that framed no answer. It had all been 
so perfect, David and Jonathan, husband 
and friend, between them she had moved 
happily and carefree, accepting love and 
loyal service, as of the things appointed. 
All her existence was wrapped up in Ar- 
nott. She was swayed by a worship of 
him that often frightened her in its in- 
tensity, and yet, strangely enough, its ex- 
pression was sometimes baffled by its very 
strength. She could never abandon her- 
self, but when the realization of it came, 
it seemed something too divine to release 
from the boundaries of her own spirit, too 
rare to share even with its own object. 

It was unutterable that Peter should feel 
for her anything of the nature and quality 
of what she felt for her husband. 

“How do you know?” she said faintly. 

“Because I know men.” He spoke in- 
sistently with a great conviction: “You 
don’t, you know only one. I have some- 
thing Peter has not, but he lets that make 
no difference—-that is Peter’s honor.” 


She looked at him helplessly, “I don’t 
want to go down. I can’t.” 


“You must, more now than ever be- 
fore,” he encouraged quickly. “It’s a 
queer sort of triangular affair, and you 
were the undefined apex, and, it’s much 
better that you should learn from me than 
anyone else. I'll be down in a moment.” 


Mary .talked mechanically through an 
interminable dinner, her eyes ranging 
from one face to the other. There was 
nothing to mark any difference. Arnott 
was as ever an agreeable host. Wentworth 
a welcome guest. Her husband’s face, 
keen, strong and introspective was not that 
of a man who had pierced the inmost secret 
of his friend’s heart and found something 
that works like poison in the blood of 
most of such discoverers. Wentworth, 
cheerful, even merry, seemed never to 
have heard of such a thing as hopeless 
love, nothing could have been more for- 
eign to the quick response that met her 
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attempts at conversation. But beneath it 
all she felt for the first time the under- 
currents of life, and trembled at the mur- 
mur of their moving tides. 


To-night she watched the part he play- 
ed and marvelled at such clear-eyed gaiety. 
It did not seem pessible that her husband 
was right, but innumerable little half- 
forgotten happenings, crowding hurried- 
ly into her brain, all hinted at the same 
story, and when ske escaped it was to bury 
a flushed face in her hands and think. 


At her going a silence fell between the 
two men, and Arnott’s face took on a 
strange impenetrableness. The wordless 
space lengthened almost to the point of 
embarrassment, when he suddenly said: 
“T had rather an interesting case last week 
and am particularly anxious to get your 
opinion on it.” 

“TLet’s have it, old chap. My opinion 
is not worth much as vou have proved in 
court several times lately; but you’re wel- 
come to it. ” 

“A woman came to my office in great 
distress.” resumed Arnott, “a woman vou 
know, so I won’t mention names. She 
has been married for several years to a 
man who has had her entire respect and 
confidence. After several ineffectual at- 
tempts she told rne she had discovered a 
week or so ago that her husband lives a 
double life, and is away from town a great 
deal.” 

His guest looked at him comnrehend- 
ingly and Arnott went on: “This man, 
whom I saw next day, strikes me, strange- 
lv enough, as being quite a decent fellow. 
He isn’t low or vile in the usual sense of 
the word. Finally I got him to talk. It’s 
1 ¢s a long story, but here is the gist 
of it. 

“He believes in something that he calls 
the duality of lifé, and holds that he, and 
for the matter of that, all the rest of us. 
are composed of two elements, one good 
and one bad. 

“Now the curious part of it all is that 
he loves his wife, there is no question of 
that. but has never dared to exhibit his 
whole composite self to her. He has made 
a burnt offering, so to speak, before her, 
of his better nature.” 


There was a strange note in his voice. 
To Wentworth it sounded as though Ar- 
nott spoke to a judge. They were both 
leading members of legal firms, they had 
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striven mightily in court and had effect- 


ed many a compromise at the cheery fire- 
side of their club, but now Wentworth 
felt that he was on new ground. 


Arnott leaned forward. ‘“There’s one 


thing I did notice, he seems self-possessed 
and almost blatantly satisfied, but I am 
certain that that is superficial. It’s his 
way of carrying it off. He’s too proud to 
face the inevitable. I’m morally certain 
that he is full of a great remorse and 
would play the game if he could break 
himself to do it.” | 


“You have said nothing about his 
wife,” put in Wentworth. 

His host hesitated “She is the kind that, 
would appear desirable to any man.” 

“Then I can’t see that there is any 
question about it—legally.” 

“Of course not,” his host broke in, ‘‘it’s 
the other side of it. The man is not im- 
moral, he’s unmoral. It’s the justification 
I’m driving at. What about that?” 

Wentworth thought silently for some 
time and scanned the keen face across the 
table. He had never questioned Arnott’s 
interpretation of such matters, for was not 
Arnott Mary’s hushand. Then he shook 
his head slowly; “There isn’t any justifi- 
cation, old chap.” 

He fingered his wine glass with some- 
thing of mystification. His own mind 
shrank delicately and instinctively from 
tainted things. He had preserved a fresh 
and wholesome view with all his worldly 
wisdom and had mentally linked arms 
with Arnott in the paths through which 
his own idealism had led. But this was 
something new from Arnott. 


He rubbed his fingers together expres- 
sively and again had the strange prompt- 
ing that he was on some invisible bench, 
and to banish it, said almost sharply, 
“You want me to say exactly what [ 
think?” 

Arnott nodded, with eyes still fixed on 
his guest. 

“Well, it’s inexcusable from any point 
of view. This man lives and acts a lie. 
Mind you I think he has probably paid 
for it a thousand times; paid more than it 
was ever worth, and has carried round 
with him a private personal purgatory 
whatever he may protest to the contrary. 
Poor devil. I’m sorry for him.” 

“So am I.” The words came slowly, 
but very distinctly— 


Wentworth walked home with a mind 
full of old rebellious questions to which 
he never could find any answer. Some- 
times he was able to temper his thoughts 
till they moved in parallel with an out- 
ward contentment, but to-night, a lonely 
imagination overleaped every boundary. 
He half guessed that Arnott Siew. If he 
did not know, why should he have so 
often effaced himself, so often set aside 
his husbandship? Why should his hos- 
pitable door seem to swing open autornati- 
cally at his friend’s approach? ‘hen 
Mary’s face came between him and the 
reflection on her husband’s rare under- 
standing, and at the vision every fibre of 
his being went out in unutterable long- 
ing. From the beginning it was written 
that he should worship Mary and Mary 
alone. 

He had never told her. Love was un- 
born in him when she had married Ar- 
nott, and it was a year later that he read 
his fate in her gentle eyes. A remorse- 
less destiny had guarded his soul, kept it 
clean, noble and brave as though for some 
high purpose, and then set him on the 
borders of a fair country which was not 
of his. 





Beside an expiring fire Mary looked at 
her husband with trouble in her eyes. 

“Jack!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I’m afraid you’ve spoiled evervthing 
for Peter and me. Oh why couldn’t you 
have left it just as it was. I don’t want 
to see him at all, now.” 

“T think you are wrong there. If you 
won’t see him, it will be cruel, and if I 
had not told you it would have been cruel 
too. Now I’m going to tell you something 
more.” 

A log collapsed on the hearth and shot 
out a myriad of little points of life. The 
glow dwelt for a space till he met her 
questioning gaze, and said thoughtfully: 
“People can’t accept each other in their 
entirety, and it’s a merciful providence 
that only rarely we get suggestions of it. 
That applies to you and Peter and to you 
and me, as well.” 

“Jack, what do you mean, haven't you 
taken me—the whole of me?” 

“No, I don’t think so, because I never 
can know the whole of you and you 
wouldn’t lixe it, if I did.” 
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“Really? You are extremely compli- 
mentary.” 

“Think for a moment,” he persisted. 
“Til speak now of myself. I have im- 
pulses, thoughts and emotions and I per- 
form mental acts which are no less real 
than physical ones and_ which,”’-—he 
paused, then, suddenly, “I would rather 
die than reveal, even to you.” 

The quick color palpitated on her 
cheek, then she slipped down on the rug 
_ and hid her face against his chair. 

“Tt’s true, Jack,” she whispered, “I 
know it’s true, and with me too, but don’t 
pull Peter into it.” 

“It’s partly on account of Peter that I 
mention these things,” he said gently, 
“don’t be too kind, and—” he smiled, 
turning her face up to his, “don’t be too 
attractive, it will be easier for Peter. 
[asier for the side of him that he will 
never reveal, but you must never forget. 

A sensing of unspeakable things came 
over Mary. It was the first time that, for 
her, the semblance of life had been torn 
away and now she had a glimpse of the 
rioting atoms that convention has shaped 
into a more or less acceptable structure. 
She could never, never think of Peter 
again in the same way, and, realizing this, 
experienced a dull resentment against her 
husband. 


“You should not have spoken like this, 
Jack, you have done more harm than 
good—to all of us,” she added bitterly. 

The words slid by him ineffectually. 
He was staring at her through half closed 
lids. “If, sometime, you should discover 
things about me, should discover the other 
side of me, and it was different from all 
of your ideas, would you be satisfied, be 
big enough to accept what you do know 
now, and be content with that?” 

“Jack, dear, don’t, you fill me with use- 
less fear. God knows what you mean to 
me.” She pressed her cheek close against 
his arm. “I love you. I love you.” 

A flying shadow sped across his face, 
and touched it with a sudden nameless 
change. Then Mary looked up at him. 
“Come dear, you are tired.” 

He did not answer, and she peered more 
closely at him. “Jack,” she eried, switch- 
ing on the light, “What is the matter. 
Speak to me.” 

His clear features grew into distortion 
even as she called, and a thousand little 
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muscles twitched them out of all likeness 
to himself. One corner of his mouth mov- 
ed convulsively and then drooped into a 
horrible inanity. A quick terror robbed 
her of breath and speech. She could but 
hold his helpless hands to a throbbing 
heart. As she stared, his arms swung un- 
heeded, the frightful grotesqueness of his 
face fixed itself into a revolting, terrifying 
leer, and the stricken head dropped for- 
ward. He moved once or twice as though 
trying to get up, then sank back limp and 
powerless. 

“Jack,” ‘she called, pulling at his 
shoulders in panic, “Jack, what is it?” 
But there came no answer. 


It was not till a year later, when Mary 
was emerging from the solitude of her 
mourning, that Peter dined again at the 
Arnott house. The abandonment of her 
erief had begun to soften into a memorial 
tenderness through which her interpreta- 
tion of her husband moved with a glorified 
perfection, that seemed to shine the clear- 
er with the passage of time. Her moods 
had had full sway, unchecked by duty or 
obligation, and now as the shadows lifted, 
she prepared for a life of sacrificial devo- 
tion to a good cause. 

Peter, stepping warily down the path 
of an executor who was in desperate love 
with the beneficiary, had not prejudiced 
his own interest by any untoward eager- 
ness. So kind had he been, so thoughtful 
and so impersonal that Mary easily be- 
lieved that in the shock of his friend’s 
death love had been buried. 

The old understanding seemed to have 
revived, till, suddenly, sitting again with 
him by the same hearth, she felt in a 
flash that nothing in him had died or 
changed. Their eyes met under the po- 
tent psychology of the leaping flame and 
however her heart might protest there was 
that in. his eyes and face which she knew 
must speak. Some telepathic communion 
told him that she knew and then he 
found words. 

He did not beseech, he did not urge, 
but it all came with modest confidence. 
“T know I can’t give you what dear old 
Jack gave,” he said affectionately, “TI have- 
n’t his brains, and I don’t ask for what 
you gave Jack. I don’t expect that, but 
were both lonely, Mary. I won’t come 
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between yourself and memories, but I 
want to take care of you.” 

No other road would have taken him so 
near to her. He saw it in the almost im- 
perceptible softening of her eyes and when 
she spoke there was a delicate thread of 
feeling in her voice that made his heart 
yearn. 

“Peter, dear friend, I don’t know how 
to tell you in a way that will help you to 
understand. No woman owes more to a 
friend than I to you, and I can never, 
never repay it.” 

Peter raised a deprecating hand; she 
took it between her own. All the blood 
rushed to his heart, but he could feel no 
response in that smooth, cool touch. 

“T have nothing left to give, even to 
you. I have lived with the one perfect 
man I knew—and now,” her voice broke, 
“T don’t want to live again. It would be 
only acting, Peter. Were his memory less 
perfect, then perhaps,” she fought with 
emotion, her eyes full of tears. 

“T love you,” said Peter, doggedly, 
“from the moment I saw you I loved you. 
Mary, can you do without love all your 
life?” 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice, “without 
that kind.” 

“There is no other kind.” 


“Peter, listen, and be gentle with me. 
Jack once told me that there were things 
about him I didn’t know, a side of him- 
self that he couldn’t reveal. I agreed with 
him, but now I see I was wrong. I knew 
all of him, it was beautiful and perfect, 
and knowing and remembering that, as I 
do, every hour of every dav, don’t vou see 
T can’t begin all over again.” 

The plaint in her voice touched him 
profoundly, and he bent over her hand 
and for the first time in his life, kissed it. 

“Forgive me if——” 

“There is nothing to forgive, dear 
friend.” she said quickly. “Good night. 
God bless you—always $3 

He was at the door when she put a 








packet into his hands. ‘These are some | 


papers I found in a corner of his desk. I 
think they must belong to some case. I 
have not read them. Will vou send them 
to the office if thev should go there?” 

He turned at the street to lift his hat 
again. Mary was standing on the thresh- 
old, the light filtering through her brown 
hair, and the dark woodwork framing her 


dainty figure. She looked the spirit of a 
home. 

His mind was charged with revolt. He 
felt instinctively that an idealized memory 
was an unconquerable rival, it would never 
weaken, never betray itself and he would 
go on fighting a vain battle with the air; 
the thought gave him a strange sense of. 
futility. 

Later, in his rooms, an old brown pipe 
restored a temporary peace, and he exam- 
ined the packet, a sheet of paper enclbs- 
ing perhaps a dozen letters, and fastened 
with a rubber band. He turned them 
over singly. They were all postmarked 
from a neighboring city and addressed to 
Arnott in a handwriting in which maseu- 
line sturdiness marched with a certain 
feminine irregularity. 

He opened one at random, dated about 
three months before his friend’s death, 
and ran over the first lines carelessly. 


“Suddenly he stopped, straightened in his 


chair, laid down his pipe and turned to 
the last page. Then he examined another 
letter and another. Thev were all from 
the same woman, and all written within a 
year of Arnott’s death. 


lie turned back and read—ravenouslv, 


‘as a dog eats meat. “By God.” he said, 


under his breath. “By God.” He snatch- 
ed another letter und raced through. it. 
Individual words and sentences stood out 
and held him for a moment, then fury 
took him and he dashed ahead. rinning 
them open, devouring them, hurling them 
on the floor, his forehead red and swollen. 
his hands trembling. He jumped up and 
stumbled about the room, seeing nothing 
but the litter of crumpled sheets, then 
turned to the mantel, and was face to face 
with Arnott’s photograph. In a flash it 
was torn to shreds and snurted into a blue 
flame on the hearth. Then Wentworth’s 
fury passed and he flung his arms out on 
the table and thrust his face into them. 

A long time passed and the bent shorild- 
ers ceased to shake. When he looked! un 
a new licht had renlaced the insensate 
anger in his eves. The letters, carefullv 
oathered, were remade into the packet and 
lav noised in his hand. Deep in the 
man’s strone nature something was stirr- 
ine: he feit the power of it and waited. 
Then he becan to talk in a queer voice. as 
if to himself. but in realitv to the greater 
self that was born in him that hour. 
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“T know now what Jack meant that 
night when he told me about his client, 
but he didn’t have a client, and he hadn’t 
time to straighten things out. I know 
why he didn’t tell me all. I wouldn’t let 
him. I came down too hard on the old 
chap. He was going to, he certainly was 
going to chuck it, but he got knocked out 
at the wrong time. It’s all right, old 
chap, it’s all right.” 

He got down and fumbled on the cold 
hearth for the charred pieces of the photo- 
graph, but they dissolved into dust. Then 
he took another picture, Mary’s, from the 
mantel, and looked into the clear eyes. 

“You are mine,” he breathed, “by all 
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the laws of God and man you are mine.” 
The smiling lips touched his own. “But 
I cannot murder your spirit. I love you 
too much for that. So I give you back 
your memories, my Mary.” 

He raked the embers together and coax- 
ed them into life, and when the bright 
blaze came laid the packet in the middle 
of it. Then the flame leaped higher, the 

assport to his desire curled and blacken- 

ed, and the accusing words pin-pointed 
themselves and tumbled into black des- 
truction. When the very last fragment 
had disappeared he kissed the photograph 
again. “God keep you, my Mary,” he 
whispered. 


THE COMMON SOLDIERS 


The angry War God lashes the lead-horses 
As along the ways is whirled the Chariot of the 


Nations, 


By Lust of Land on-hurled. 

And we, cheap held as dust beneath their wheel, 
Rise at their bidding—trise and reel 

Along the outposts of the world. 


Not lightly, to the crimson cry of martial music, 


As heedless boys die we, 


But like dazed, fright-stampeded cattle 
Caught in Life’s shambles lie we. 


Like birds on broken wing 


That flee the fowler’s hand fly we, 

Caught blind within the meshed net of angry nations. 
Like beasts that do the bidding of their binders, 
Rise we in strength to shed our brothers’ blood. 


When shall our Masters file our forged fetters! 
When Man for love of Man forswears his Lust of 


—By Elizabeth Maury Coombs. 
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Forcible Entry 


A Legend of an Old Toronto House 


By 


B. Maude 


N EARLY fifty years ago a young man 
left Toronto who had been born in 
the little town twenty-five years be- 
fore, the son of a prominent British offi- 
cial of the time. The other day he return- 
ed and from the tangled memories of 
three-quarters of a century unravelled 
many a curious yarn. Old associations 
brought to his mind old stories forgotten 
by all save a few old people like himself. 
There remained little enough of the 
town he had known. Here and there he 
recognized some old house standing for- 
lorn and shabby, desperately trying to pre- 
serve its residential dignity in the roaring 
shadow of factories and office buildings. 
And of all the vanished houses, the visi- 
tor mourned one in particular. Where 
once this stately house had stood remote 
and sheltered, were now squeezed together 
u medley of factories, stores, churches and 
orimy dwellings, 

It waz the tale of the burglarious exploit 
of a high officer of the law. Of how the 
first act of an eminent Canadian lawyer 
on being raised to the Bench had been to 
break and enter a tenement or domicile. 
Of how, having thus taken forcible posses- 
sion thereof, he held it for upwards of 
thirty years, while, at his demise his fam- 
ily continued the detainer for a further 
quarter of a century and eventually dis- 
posed of the property to their own advan- 
tage. ! 

x * * 

In 1820, the Hon. John Henry Dunn 

decided to build himself a house. It was 


time, he thought, that he had a dwelling 
worthy of his position as Receiver Generui 
of Upper Canada and in which his charsn- 
ing wife could entertain fittingly the scan- 
tv but select society of Little York. In 
1811—exactly one hundred years ago he 
had acquired a, pleasant plot of land some 
distance from the lake-front. This was 
his site. To the west lay fields and wood- 
land with the flag of the fort fluttering in 
the middle distance. Ten minutes walk 
eastwards along Lot street brought one to 
the centre of the town. The ground was 
still shaded by many magnificent surviv- 
ors of the original forest and Mr. Dunn 
had every reason to congratulate himself 
on having an excellent situation for his 
residence. Plans were soon drawn out and 
in a very short time the masons were at 
work and John Ross was busy with hain- 
mer and saw. 

Meanwhile a young lawyer was building 
up an excellent practice down in Cornwall. 
This was Archibald Maclean. In 1837 he 
was raised to the Bench; one can imagine 
his family remembering the date of the 
accession of the young Queen by the mio- 
mentous event in the life of their father. 
Most important to them, perhaps, was the 
fact that the honor bestowed upon him 
meant their removal from quiet Cornwail 
to the gay metropolis. 

Gay it was in spite of its size. There 
were the officers at the fort—dashing fel- 
lows, the life and soul of an_ evening 
party and irresistible in their brilliant 
uniforms. There were half a hundred 
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hospitable hostesses whose houses were al- 
ways open. Dinners, dances, picnics, 
evening parties—all on _ jolliest and 
friendliest scale imaginable. 

But when the new judge came to Little 
York this erstwhile centre of fashion and 
gayety was shuttered and deserted. Mrs. 
Dunn had died two years before, and her 
husband, utterly disconsolate, could no 
longer bear to live in the place where they 
had spent so many happy days. With his 
four young children he had fled from the 
place on the day of his wife’s burial. To 
him the house was now a tragedy, and he 
wished to see no more of it. 

So for two years the house had remain- 
ed shuttered and closed, brooding in the 
dark shadows of its elms and chestnuts. 
Weeds choked the gravel drive, the flowers 
in the beds ran to seed, the wild vine 
which Mr. Dunn had left growing close 
to the foundations, eclambered higher and 
higher up the wall and flapped its broad 
leaves against the upper windows. The 
roses which had been the chief pride of 
Mrs. Dunn were left to the tender mercies 
of the winter frosts. 

Mr. Justice Maclean came up from 
Cornwall bag and baggage. He left be- 
hind him a comfortable and substantial 
house and now, as Judge, it was necessary 
that he should find an even more comfort- 
able and substantial house in which to set- 
tle down at York. But houses were scarce. 
York was a growing town, growing nearly 
as fast as Toronto is to-day, and there were 
no houses available. Mr. Maclean con- 
sulted all his friends but to no purpose. 
No one knew of a house available fit for 
the judge and his family to oceupy. 
Things were getting desperate. Winter 
was coming on, and one of Her Majesty’s 
judges was a houseless wanderer. 

It was at this point that somebody re- 
membered the old Dunn _ homestead. 
“Capital!” cried the judge. “Egad, sir! 
that’s the very place!” and forthwith he 
started in search of Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Dunn was not to be found.. No one 
seemed to know where he had gone. In 
vain the judge scoured York. 

The friend made a_ bold suggestion. 
The judge shook his head, pursed his lips 
and seraped a legal chin between a reflect- 
ive thumb and forefinger. 

Yet—there was the house, 
certainly would be possible. . . But, 
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really! most high-handed and _ illegal. 
Still Dunn was a sensible fellow . . . 
Matters could be arranged. As the judge 
shook hands with his friend his lips were 
set in resolution. His mind was made up. 
He would commit a felony. 

That very afternoon the future Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada: in company with 
a blacksmith or some other accomplice or 
divers accomplices unknown,  rustled 
through the autumn leaves to the locked 
and shuttered house. A vigorous twist of 
a erowbar, a crack of breaking metal, and 
the stout lock forebore resistance. The 
judge had broken and entered and taken 
forcible possession of another man’s 
house—a hanging matter. The judge 
guiltily moved in and awaited the return 

Mr. Dunn with conscience quickened 
heart-beats. 

Some considerable time elapsed before 
that return occurred. Tradition says that 
the judge enjoyed possession of the house 
for several years during which time all 
efforts to find some trace of its owner had 
been fruitless. One dav, however, Mr. 
Dunn reappeared in Toronto and great 
was his surprise when his friend Mr. Jus- 
tice Maclean hastened to him with a peni- 
tent confession of forcible entry and de- 
tainer. 

At first Mr. Dunn was inclined to be 
angry. He had intended that the house 
where his wife had lived and died should 
remain empty—a melancholy memorial 
to his great grief. In the first outburst of 
his sorrow he had determined that the spot 
where he and his wife had lived so happily 
should never be desecrated to the use of 
strangers. 

But Maclean was no stranger. He had 
been a welcome guest in the old house on 
his unfrequent visits to Little York—and 
now fate had seemingly determined that 
he should become its tenant. Mr. Dunn’s 
annoyance evaporated. The burglary 
was forgiven and the eminent burglar was 
allowed to remain. 

Still there was one point on which Mr. 
Dunn was immovable—he would take no 
money for the place. He would neither 
sell the place nor rent it. While the judge 
lived there he must be his guest, a non- 
paying tenant. No amount of argument 
or persuasion would shake him; on these 
terms alone would he consent to an ar- 
rangement. 








And the judge lacking abil- 
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ity to do otherwise, was obliged reluctant- 
ly to consent. 

While the judge’s family was growing 
to manhood and womanhood in the house 
they had come to look upon and love as 
their home and the judge himself was 
gathering fresh laurels in the legal world 
a boy was being educated at Upper Can- 
ada College who was destined to give the 
homestead some little claim to a place in 
Canadian history. This was Alexander, 
the younger son of Mr. Dunn who was 
born in the house two years before his 
mother’s death and who, twenty years 
after the judge took such unconventional 
possession of his birthplace, was a dashing 
young lieutenant of the 11th Hussars with 
the British Army in the Crimea. 

To him upon his return to Canada Mr. 
Justice Maclean renewed the offers of rent 
and purchase he had so often made to his 
father, but always his offers were laugh- 
ingly refused. Nonsense! to all intents 
and purposes the place was his already. 
The Colonel could not think of taking 
rent and his father never wished it to be 
sold. Debt? Not at all. He himself was 
indebted to the father of such charming 
daughters. 

And through the years the amicable 
argument between the soldier and the law- 
yer pursued its smiling course, the judge 
insistent and the Colonel firm. It was 
still in progress when the judge reached 
the culmination of his honorable career. 
In 1863 he was appointed Chief Justice 
of Upper Canada and a year later was 
made President of the Court of Appeal. 

In 1865 the Chief Justice died and his 
widow and seven children were left in the 
old house they had inhabited for twenty- 
eight years. They knew of course, of 
their father’s friendly wrangles with Col. 
Dunn and with his father before him, but 
by this time the legends of forcible seiz- 
ure and wrongful possession were looked 
upon more as an amusing fiction than 
anything else. The house in which several 
of them had been born and in which all 
of them had grown up they regarded as 
quite naturally and inalienably their own 





“FORCIBLE ENTRY.” 





property. Colonel Dunn was far away in 
India. The rest of his family, his heirs 


at his death, were but dimly remembered. 
None gave the ownership of the property 
a second thought; it was known univer- 
sally as “the Maclean Homestead’’— 
“Hospitality Hall.” 

This was the position of affairs when 
the Torontoian from whom the story came 
recentiy, left the city, and thus they re- 
mained for nearly ten years. About 1873 
there came to him a rumor that the Mac- 
leans had had 


some trouble over 
the place, which, however, had had 
a successful termination. ‘Two men, 
the rumor ran. named ‘Trout and 


Lindsey, professed to have bought the 
place from Col. Dunn’s heirs in spite | of 
the long existing understanding that) if 
the place was sold at any time the Mhe- 
leans should have first option on it. 

Mr. A. G. Maclean, the then head | of 
the family, was disappointed and indig- 
nant and boldly countered this sale of his 
old home to strangers by laying claim) to 
the lands by right of possession. His strit 
was successful and thus at last by “squat- 
ters’ right” the Maclean family acquired 
a legal title to the home. Great were the 
rejoicings of the friends of the family) at 
this rout of the interlopers., 


Thus ended the tale. The old Tor- 
ontonian’s memory and knowledge served 
him no further. Of the history of the 
house during its last twenty years of éx- 
istence enquiry taught him a little more. 
3v degrees the fringes of the property had 
gone. A Methodist Church was built on 
the potato patch; rows of houses were 
erected fronting on the surrounding 
streets, shutting in the old house and the 
remnant of its garden: in 1890 the last. of 
the Macleans had died or gone away and 
the old house had come to its end. 

Thirty thousand dollars or thereabouts 
he was told the property had fetched at its 
final disposal to one of our new Cabinet 
Ministers. Thirty thousand dollars—— 
Not an unprofitable burglary! 
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The Kissing Ode of Catullus 





Y sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love: 
And though the sager sort our deeds reprove, 
Let us not way them: Heaven’s great lamps do dive 
Into their west, and straight again revive; 
But soon as once set is our little light, 
Then roust we sleep one ever-during night. 


(f all would lead their lives in love like me, 

Then bloody swords and armour should not be; 

No drum nor trumpet peaceful sleeps should move, 
Unless alar’me came from the camp of love: 

But fools do live, and waste their little light, 

And seek with pain their ever-during night. 


When timely death my life and fortune ends, 

Let not my hearse be vext with mourning friends; 
But let all lovers, rich in triumph, come 

And with sweet pastimes grace my happy tomb: 
And, Lesbia, close up thou my little light, 

And crown with love my ever-during night.” 











We are indebted to Sir Glenholme Falconbridge for the two translations of the celebrated Kissing 
Ode of Catullus which we reproduce herewith, together with the note by Sir Glenholme which accom- 
panied them. As he points out, eight translations of this classic were collected and presented to the 
readers of this magazine in Septemver, 1909. The two versions which we are now able to present com- 
plete a remarkable anthology. 


Sir Glenholme writes: 

“The ‘Busy Man’s Magazine’ (now MacLean’s Magazine) of September, 1909, under the heading 
‘Lyric and its Lyrists,’ contained metrical translations of the celebrated Kissing Ode of Catullus, by 
Sir Richard Burton, Sir Theodore Martin, Dr. Geldwin Smith, Sir Glenholme Falconbridge, Mr. Justice 
Riddell, Principal Peterson, of McGill, Principal Hutton, of Toronto, and Mr. Arthur Anglin, K.C. I find 
that the Ode also received attention from the pen of Thomas Campion, physician, poet and musician, 
who died in 1619. Only the first stanza of his love song is translated from Catullus; the other two are 
original. It is given above. In the ‘Book of old English love songs,’ published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, of New York, this Ode is credited to Robert Campion, but I think this is a mistake.” 
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‘The Kissing Ode of Catullus 





KSBIA, let us (while we may) 
Live, and love the time away, 
And never mind what old Folk say. 
Suns can set, and ride as bright: 
No riso attends our little Light. 
We set in everlasting Night. 


4 


Count me a thousand kisses o’er, 
Count me a thousand kisses more 
Count me a thousand still, and then 
We'll count them o’er and o’er again. 
Why should I count? Why should I know 
How many kisses you bestow? 

‘Tis better let the Reckoning fall, 
We'll kiss and never count at all, 
And thus we may avoid much Hate; 
Since none can envy at our Staté; 
When none shall know our total Bliss, 
How often and how much we kiss.” 











“The beautiful version on this second page is from the pen of Richard West. I copy it verbatim et 
litteratim from a letter from West to the poet Gray, dated 11th of May, 1742, in a very interesting 
book, ‘Gray and his Friends,’ editea by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. West 
was the son of Richard West who was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland when he was only thirty-five, 
and then immediately died. His mother was the daughter of Bishop Burnet. Gray’s friend, West, died 
at the age of 26. The four Eton friends were Gray, Walpole, West and Ashton, known to their schoo!}- 
fellows as ‘the quadruple alliance.’” ! 





Some Cities I Know 


By 


Augusta Bridle 


With pencil sketches of Toronto by Mr. Lawren S. Harris, 
and of Montreal by Mr. H. Kerr Eby. 





Epiror’s Note:— There are no statistics in this article. Neither 
are there any descriptions of so-called “beauty spots” such as cities 
usually like io boast about. Mr. Bridle has ignored all such things, 
ignored the public buildings and the side-shows of the cities cf 
which he writes, and deals only with their characters, as he sees 


them. 





ITIES grow by competition. The 

four chief cities of Canada have be- 

gun to develop the same rivalry that 
long ago cropped up between New York 
and Chicago. At present the tug-of-war 
seems to be in pairs; between Montreal 
und Toronto; Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
St. John and Halifax; Fort William and 
Port Arthur; Calgary and Edmonton. No- 
body imagines, for instance, that Van- 
couver or Winnipeg will ever outdistance 
Montreal—whatever becormes of inland 
‘Toronto. 

Of course, the rivalry, at present, is 
purely a matter of population and of busi- 
ness; nobody cares a continental whether 
Montreal or Toronto has more or less city- 
character than the other—and this fact, 
by the way, will have to be changed before 
ever we get to have cities worth talking 
about. Of course, the purely commercial 
city is inevitable. It is also intolerable. 
Kipling called Toronto ‘consumingly 
commercial.” Toronto hadn’t the nerve to 
call Kipling a phrase-maker. In fact, To- 
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vonto felt rather’ flattered to think she 
had been accused by the poet-prophet of 
ihe Kmpire of having gumption enough to 
vet up and dust into the really commercial 
class alongside of Montreal. Toronto is 
very proud that she is the headquarters of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
| think there was a time when Chicago 
was proud of being the home of Wizard 
Oil. And it rather primped a Chicagoan 
to be able to tell a New Yorker that the 
average of murders and suicides in that 
big village on Lake Michigan was higher 
than in Gotham. 

Chicago used to boast, too, that nobody 
ever wrote “If Christ came to New York.” 
Only Gorky wrote a damnation of New 
York which was peculiarly fine, and gave 
that aspiring city something to brag about 
almost as distinctive as the Harry Thaw 
episode. Whereas Chicago came along 
with “The Jungle,” by Upton Sinclair; 
vears ago New York trotted out the Met- 
ropolitan opera house. Chicago had to 
get along with plays shipped over from 
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odd street corner with the spire of St. James in the background. 


From a sketch by Lawren S.) Harris. 
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The new Katon factory which dominates Toronto's oldest poor district. 


New York. 
Manhattan, 


Ilammerstein put up the 
Sull Chicago had no grand 


opera, and produced mainly vaudeville, of 


which she is the hub. But one fine morn- 
‘ng a vear ago Chicago said to herself: 

“By Heck! Ul have grand opera pro- 
duced on Lake Michigan.” 

Up went a temple of 
such. 

So was it with the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum and the Chicago Art Gallery. Again, 
with Central Park and Jackson Park; with 
Fifth Avenue and the Michigan Boule- 
vard; with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, which also got into the Boston Sym- 


Wagner and 


From a sketch by Lawren S. 


phony class by putting up a hall of its 
own at a cost of a couple of millions, as 
a sort of rival again to Carnegie Hall. 

At the present time Chicago is break- 
ing her neck to outdo New York in as 
many big things as possible; remember- 
ing that in achievement, according to age, 
she has New York beaten forever: that 
there never was room for a World’s Fair 
in New York; and that there never can 
be any stock yards or wheat pit in New 
York. The race between them now has 
got past the merely commercial stage; for 
Chicago wants it well understood that not 
only the real commercial germ is on Lake 
Michigan, but that the real American is 
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The old store Ot the corner of Bloor and Yonge streets 


which nas given place to a fine 


only to be found in Chicago, and there- 
fore the true-American germ of. art. 
These somewhat foreign examples are 
alleged merely by way of illustration of 
what is beginning to be in Canada. There 
is no use in blinking the fact that Mon- 
treal and Toronto are a vreat deal mor 
likely to imitate and to reproduce what 
New York and Chicago have done than 
they are ever likely to simulate London 
and Liverpool. Mo-t of us in Canadian 
«ities know ten times as much about cither 
Chicago or New York as we know about 


new building. 


From a sketch by Lawren S. Harris. 


London. Which may be a good thing 
or merely natural, 

Everybody knows that Montreal has the 
eternal start of Toronto on the purely 
commercial side, That’s one of the acei- 
dents of location. Montreal is at the head 
of navigation for ocean liners. Toronto 
is merely dreaming of what some CGov- 
ernment may some time do to nationalize 
Toronto Harbor and improve the St. Law- 
rence canal system so as to fetch ocean 
liners to the foot of Yonge Street. Mon- 
treal, with head offices and plants of the 


ww 
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In the re gion of Che rry street, 
throws its shadow on everything. 


two leading roads, including the greatest 
railroad system in the world and the only 
transcontinental system ever taken hold 
of by a Government, has ‘Toronto 
side-tracked in the matter of railways. To- 
ronto, however, is proud to say that Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Mann were pleased to se- 
lect Toronto for their headquarters as 
graciously as the late Queen Victoria pick- 
ed out Bytown as the Canadian capital 
by putting her royal finger down on the 
map. Toronto has become the home of 
the only transcontinental railroad systern 
11 the world developed by Government- 
guaranteed bonds and mainly controlled 
bv two men. ‘Toronto is, as I said before, 
the home of the C.M.A., one of whose 
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where the huge bulk of a gas tank 


From a sketch by Lawren S. Harris. 


branches is in Montreal. She is the cradle 
of the National Policy, although Montreal 
has managed to corral a few huge indus- 
iries, the like of which Toronto will per- 
haps never get. 

Of course, factories, railroads and ocean 
jiners are only the skeleton of a city. The 
real points of interest between these two 
biggest cities of Canada are in the people 
ihemselves, the things the people do, the 
‘deas the people have and the sort of life 
they live. A city is mainly—human in- 
terest; which in these days of money and 
inagnates is in some danger of being over- 
looked. 

Montreal is perhaps the only real city 
it Canada in feeling. It is the only city 
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in which a man is likely to get lost; so 
that wandering along the river front up 
from old Bonsecours and the Nelson 
monument one comes on glum old Notre 
Dame and the Bank of Montreal with 
much the same feeling, though in a lesser 
degree, that he suddenly drifts out of 
Cheapside into the grey gloom of St. 
Paul’s. The French-English caplial of 
the Dominion is full of losing-your-way 
spots. The streets have an uncanny knack 
of swinging down long coutees of semi- 
quaint walls, up the long hills and away 
—to the last blink of a tin-roofed spire. 
St. Lawrence Main is one of the oddest 
cosmopolitan thoroughfares in America. 
The Jews are plastering up their thrifty 
signs in the vicinage of the old Jacques 
Cartier market. The reckless jehu driv- 
ing the “pill-box,” or the delivery sleigh 
careens through narrow daefiles of streets, 
plumb through Jewry, up the hill to Notre 
Dame and St. James, the medieval Bon- 
secours market and the Champ de Mars be- 
hind the City Hall; up from the sardined 
cottages and tenements of the native-speak- 
ing, where babies are thicker than in 
Jewry, until he slams his careless steed in- 
io the jam of traflic that swings up from 
the west end of the street. Close along- 


Lbo 


side, and from that to the docks and the 
big river, are the sullen gullies of grey 
warehouses; then mile upon mile of semi- 
snedivval Montreal, reeking of history, of 
camps, of morose Indians and garrulous 
French voyageurs. Crackling and clank- 
ing with the big open life of a sea-port, 
Montreal stretches its cumulative arms 
down the river and down, past the big 
painted liners and the black froight bouis, 
past the indolent horse-deck ferries blun- 
dering up from below, past the sleepy tide- 
becalmed batteaux with all canvas down, 
until by the time you are beyond these 
you are miles from the swirl of the retah 
area, far out on the end of old Catherine 
Street that cuts a maudlin line to the place 
where the theatres are only less thick than 
the churches and the cheap cafes. 

From Catherine Street, with its clatter 
of crowds to St. James, with its sulky roar 
of traffic and its atmosphere of money- 
lings, is the best part of an hour's drowsy 
ramble through the old-world anomaly of 
Montreal- i the somewhat historic residence 
precinct threaded by old Sherbrooke St. 
Half-lazy and thoroughly respectable and 
reminiscent, this down-town house area 
makes Montreal two eiiics; on the one side 
stores, theatres, hotels and churcies—on 





Where the main lines pick their way through the jumble of traffic. 


a sketch by 


From Lawren S. 


Harris. 
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A new sky-scraper in the making. 


the other, banks, financial houses, ware- 
houses and wharves—and more ehurches; 
always and everywhere the Church. 

You decide to go through half a dozen 
of these cool haunts of rei-gion. But the 
eternal quiet of the cathedral is almost us 
tiring as the clatter of the streets. Notre 
ame has a heavy look. itis gaileries are 


From a sketch by Lawren S. Harris. 


sverwhelming. It is vast without being 
impressive like St. Paul’s o} humanly elo- 
quent of dead men like Westminster Ab- 
Ley. St. James, tha pretentious, is almost 
weirdly chaste. It is impossible. By the 
way, it is—too easy to be religious in Mon- 
treal; it is almost too easv to be historie. 
‘The marvel is that a place which has so 
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PLACE DARMES. 


The public squares, the monuments and. the publhe places of 


Montreal are among the charms of the old city. 


In the fore- 
ground of the above subject is the usual cab-stand. 





many temples and = cornerstone entabla- 
tures can be so confoundedly busy. 
Over at the Windsor there is no over- 


pean pictures and grand opera. The pri- 
vate picture collections in Montreal are 
equal, if not the superior, of any in Am- 


plus of religion. You are in a modern 
world; as much of the Twentieth Century 
as wireless. In half an hour one may see 
ten millionaires in the Windsor. The Mon- 
treal millionaire is the chief of his class 
in Canada. He runs Montreal, except for 
the Church and the actual business of city 
government. The Mount Royal Club is 
a pantheon of live magnates, some of 
whom are up in their eighties, some just 
vetting into voting age. 

There’s a swing and a snap about the 
way some fortunes are made in Montreal. 
And the Montreal magnates know how to 
spend; on houses and yachts and Euro- 


erica. The late Sir George Drummond 
had a collection valued at more than a 
hundred thousand. In native grand opera 
Montreal has set the pace of production. 
{n importation also—a few weeks ago 
bringing three hundred people from ihe 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
ior a three-night stand at a very ordinary 
theatre. 

The regular run of Torontonians really 
admire Montreal. Of course, there is this 
fundamental rivalry always. One is ex- 
cessively Protestant; the other opposite; 
one a lake port; the other a seaport. In 
theatres Toronto has the lead; in opera 
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THE CHURCH OF ST, JEAN DE BAPTISTE. 


the rear. Music is better in Toronto. Mon- 
treal has comparatively little choral sing- 
ing to write about and nothing to compare 
io the best chorus in Toronto. There is 
no Massey Hall in Montreal. Each city 
bas a symphony orchestra. Montreal’s is 
the older, but rather inferior. Toronto is 
to have a museum and an art gallery to 
over-do Montreal, which has the lead :in 
the amount of money spent on pictures. 
The painters of Toronto are more num- 
erous than those of Montreal. Compari- 
sons are foolish; also unbelievable, but 
Montreal has a more definite color sense in 
pictures. In books and publications of 
almost every sort, exclusive of perhaps one 
daily newspaper in Montreal, Toronto has 
the advantage. 

The two leading cities of Canada were 
horn different. Nature and history ccn- 
D 


spired to cast each in a different mould—- 
which is a good thing for Canada. More 
than one Montreal would be a disease: 
inore than one Toronto is almost too prob- 
able. Toronto is a good deal like the aver- 
age small Ontario city multiplied by a 
large improper fraction. The other—is 
a City. Some day we may have a real city 
on Lake Ontario. There are symptoms. 
We have as much politics as can be found 
on the St. Lawrence; more Tories and em- 
pire-loyalty: but thera are few National- 
ists in Toronto. Our streets are no clean- 
er. Both are at times almost intolerable. 
Jivic spirit is needed in one almost as 
much as in the other. Montreal councils 
have been corrupt. Toronto councils are 
mainly inept. Which is worse? 

Streets in Toronto are somewhat less 
narrow—and far less interesting. It is 
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only by a stretch of the imagination tha ga farms. In spots it resembles bits of Lou- 


i man down-town in Toronto feels that he” 


is in the grip of areal city. Yet there may 
be stronger signs of a real contribution to 
Canadian nationality in Toronto than in 
\Viontreal. In Montreal the French tongue 
isa drawback. In Toronto, British-Cana- 
dian dullness is another. One will never 
unprove. The other may. Toronto lacks 
imagination. Montreal has plenty. The 
average ‘Toronto citizen rejoices in a util- 
‘ty. Montreal delights in a spectacle. She 
vrows by tacking suburbs and banlieues 
on to her skirfs, determining some day to 
cover the island—ineluding the mountain. 
Sha rips out her time-worn architecture 
in true Chicago style and goes in for the 
most modern of modern buildings right 
ilongside the mediaeval piles of the 
“hurch. Pa 


Toronto goes ahead more cannily; yet 
she is beginning to be impatient of her 
old-style down-town area which a big fire 
did much to revolutionize. King street 
and Yonge street this year will show more 
change of landscape than any similar area 
in Montreal. Neck and neck the two big 
corporations race in the number of build- 
ing permits. Five years ago Toronco 
went ahead of Montreal with the first Cana- 
dian sky-scraper. The banks became too 
modern for the old Scotch stone piles 
along Front and Wellington. They are 
erowding to King Street where between 
ihe west side of Bay and the west side of 
Church street there are now up and in 
prospect thirteen banks of which all but 
two are head offices. Even the historic- 
looking edifice of the Bank of Montreal 
branch is to be abandoned for an uptown 
site. Yonge street has become the Mecea 
for retail trade. Rents are sky-secraping 
high. Offica buildings go up almost in a 
night. Cross-town traflie is developing. 
Lower Yonge street almost resembles a 
miniature Broadway. But the growth of 
down-town Toronto is all in straight lines, 
and a man has no more chance of being 
lost among the canyons of the walls than 
in going from Toronto to Liverpool by an 
ocean liner. Most of the city rasembles an 
Mntario township. There are the conces- 
sions and the side-roads. Much of the life 
of the city is the thrift and the industry 
of the concession road transplanted to the 
city street. Toronto is full of folk that 
came up from the country villages and the 


don. In general, it wears the aspect of 


Buffalo or Detroit; though much less pure 
Canadian in population than either vi 
those border cities is American. 


The Anglo-Saxon idea has its roots in 
‘loronto; it was planted long ago by the 
British colony that founded the town. In- 
perialism, however, deviously that may be 
defined, flourishes in Toronto side by ‘side 
with commercialism and some ideas about 
Art. Anglo-Saxonism has a nominal ten- 
ure in Montreal and Imperialism is kept 
alive mainly by ocean liners, In all prob- 
ability ona city would be as slow as the 
other to embrace Continentalism even 
though for nearly forty years Goldwin 
Smith was intellectually the first citizen 
of Toronto. 

The lakeside town has sueceeded in be- 
coming rather a metropolis in spite of its 
geography and its peculiarly unin- 
teresting career. It was almost enough 
to give the town a bad fuiure to have 
called it, in turn, such stupid names 
as the “Queen City,” ‘Toronto, the 
Good” and “Hogtown’’—-which latter ori- 
ginated in the old absurd jealously be- 
tween “The Ambitious City’ and her 
neighbor, about on a par with the recent 
see-sawing between Fort William and Port 
Arthur and between Calgary and Edmon- 
ton. Toronto in {its acadenric stage—not 
vet past—has been beset with Toryism and 
Continentalism, Grangeism and Orange- 
men, Patrons of Industry and P.P.A 
anti-reciprocity and the Boer War; in all 
of which and more she has been the voice 
of an oddly conservative, industrious and 
loyal province. Protestantism had its day 
of running riot. Demagoguery had its 
day in Quean’ s Park. British to the core 
in sentiment; mainly American in meth- 
ods of business; somewhat provincial in its 
Canadianism; but forever keeping up the 
ranks of the employed and the hum of 
factories and the mills of education, this 
quietly complex centre of influence has 
achieved almost the impossible in becom- 
ing a metropolis at all. 

In the main, if a stranger should need 
sane opinions as to the future of Canada 
or of the Empire, or the influence of the 
United States upon this country, he would 
more likely find them in Toronto than in 
Montreal or Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
Toronto spent a long while, up to fifteen 
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years ago, Just thinking. Now the place 
has waked and has begun to be a real coin- 
petitor in the race of Canadian cities. 

Consider on the other hand—Winni- 
peg; twenty-five years ago a head-land fur- 
post; now third city in Canada, with in- 
tention to keep ahead of Vancouver which 
is as far west of it as is Montreal eastwara. 
‘To be candid,” says the Winnipeg meu, 
“What has this crude young lodestone of 
the dollar and the box-car to do with eith- 
er Montreal or Vancouver?” 

Very much. 

The once metropolis of Red River carts 
Ccelights to consider herself as one re- 
cently has said, “a hundred dollars from 
anywhere.” The granites of Algoma have 
done a great deal for the City of Wheat. 
A thousand miles of rock separate Winn:- 
peg from either of the older eastern cities 
of Canada. Eight hundred miles of prair- 
ie and five hundred miles of mountain 
railroad divide it from the big city of the 
Pacific. She is a world and a law unto 
herself; dominated rather by Minneapolis 
than by Toronto, by Chicago than by 
Montreal, still she is almost a world and a 
law unto herself. 

You are five minutes out of the greatest 
jostle of polyglottism in the world—the 
C.P.R. station—when you realize that the 
’Peg has neither a British core like Toron- 
to, nor a French core like Montreal. Two 
centuries of fur feudalism and of red men 
end half-breeds; three decades of railroad, 
and of wheat and of real estate: then you 
lave modern Winnipeg which, if one 
should wake up there suddenly he might 
think an American city. 

Winnipeg is no longer West: 
«le Canada. 

Winnipeggers resent having their city 
called American. No one doubts that 
there are as many Imperialists and Can- 
ada-Firsters to the acre of English-speak- 
ers at the junction of the Red and the 
Assiniboine as there are in either of the 
first eastern cities. The Americanism of 
Winnipeg is not conditioned upon reci- 
procity, or wheat or railroads; neither up- 
on sentiment. It is based hard and fast 
upon material progress—which is esseu- 
iially American. The first symptom of 
Land-of-the-Dollarism is Hustle. Main 
Street and Portage Avenue move headlong 
faster than either of the sluggish rivers 
that run through Winnipeg. From the 


it is Mic- 
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C.P.R. station almost to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company store, Main Street, is a mob. 
And Portage Avenue. has been four years 
rivalling Main Street. 

There used to be a fiction that Toronto 
and Montreal took their styles and man- 
ners and customs from London and New 
York; Winnipeg from her two elder sis- 
ters in mid-Canada; Vancouver from Wiu- 
nipeg. But that transcontinental systeru 
of civilization is passing away. The chief 
cities are becoming self-centred. Each has 
its own peculiar way, and means to keep it. 
Mach watches the other. 

Winnipeg reckons she is “rather more 
individualistic” than any of the rest. She 
nas the greatest number of box-cars accord- 
ing to population. She is the “gate-way” 
inland for the peoples of the world: and 
the “door-way” out-land for a good frac- 
tion of the world’s wheat. In Winnipeg 
are the headquarters of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the seat of a government 
that used to “buck” Ottawa, when it was 
Liberal Ottawa, as a perpetual pastime. Its 
civic rulers make more splash in the news- 
napers than either Montreal or Toronto. 
It has an industrial bureau that sits up 
nights to further schemes for making 
Winnipeg not only the Chicago of Canada 
but a centre of manufacturers too. Busi- 
ness is an eternal crescendo in Winnipeg 
from the crossing of Main Street and Port- 
age across the lazy Red River to the bells 
of St. Boniface, up to the power-houses of 
Lac du Bonnet, out to Happyland, the 
Coney Island of the ’Peg, and radiating 
over the railways that used to be the old 
eart-rails to Brandon, Regina, Calgary, 
Isdmonton, Saskatoon and Prince Albert. 
Such is Winnipeg. She has no traditions 
to hold her back. Her lore is all in the 
making. She may, some day, raise up 
poets and statesmen, or she may teach 
this country the apotheosis of the dollar. 
But this city which thirty years ago was 
a fur-post on the prairie will need all she 
can get from the older cities of the East if 
she is to become the real Canadian metro- 
polis of the West. In the day when Win- 
ilijpeg becomes the east-and-west population 
centre of Canada—and by the new census 
that will be not so far distant—she wi!] 
need all the gentler humanities that may 
he got from any city in the world. Chicago 
will not do for a model. Culture imported 
by millionaires will not make a city a real 
centre of power in national life. 
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The Child Who Had Everything 
But--- 


A Christmas 


Ghost Story 


By 


John Kendrick Bangs 


Author of ‘‘Mollie and the Unwise Man Abroad, 


6¢ KNEW it was coming long before it 
got there. Every symptom was in 

sight. I had grown fidgety, and 

sat fearful of something overpoweringly 
impending. Strange noises filled the 
house. Things generally, according to 
their nature, severally creaked, coughed, 
and moaned. ‘There was a ghost on the 
way. That was perfectly clear to an ex- 
pert in uncanny visitations of my wide 
experience, and I heartily wished it were 
not. There was a time when I welcom- 
ed such visitors with open arms, because 
there was a decided demand for them in 
the literary market, and I had been able 
to turn a great variety of spooks into any- 
where from three to five thousand words 
apiece at five cents a word, but now the 
age had grown too sceptical to swallow 
ghostly reminiscence with any degree of 
satisfaction. People had grown tired of 
hearing about Visions, and desired that 
their tales should reek with the scent of 
gasoline, quiver with the superfervid fever 
of tangential loves, and crash with moral 
thunderbolts aimed against malefactors of 
great achievement and high social and 
commercial — standing. Wherefore it 
seemed an egregious waste of time for me 
to dally with a spook, or with anything 


’’ “The Idiot,” etc. 


else, for that matter, that had no strictly 
utilitarian value to one so professionally 
pressed as | was, and especially at a mo- 
ment like that—it was Christmas morn- 
ing, and the hour was twenty-eight min- 
utes after two—when I was so busy pre- 
paring my Ode to June, and trying to 
work out the details of a midsummer ro- 
mance in time for the market for such 
productions early in the coming January. 

And right in the midst of all this pres- 
sure there rose up these beastly symptoms 
of an impending visitation. At first I 
strove to fight them off, but as the minutes 
passed they become so obsessively intrus- 
ive that I could not concentrate upon 
the work in hand, and I resolved to have 
if over with. 

“Oh, well,” said I, striking a few impe- 
tient chords upon my typewriting ma- 
chine, “if you insist upon coming, come, 
and let’s have done with it.’ 

[ roared this out, addressing the dim 
depths of the adjoining apartment, 
whence had risen the first dank apprehen- 
sion of the uncanny something that had 
come to pester me. 

“This is mv busy night, ” I went on, 
when nothing hap ypened in response to my 
summons, “and I give you fair warning 
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that, however psychic I may be now, I’ve 
got too much to do to stay so much long- 
er. If you're going to haunt, haunt!” 

It was in response to this appeal that 
the thing first manifested itself to the 
eye. It took the shape first of a very 
slight veil of green fog, which shortly be- 
gan to swirl slowly from the darkness of 
the other room through the intervening 
portieres into my den. Once within, it 
increased the vigor of its swirl, until al- 
niost before T knew it there was spinning 
immediately before my desk something 
in the nature of a misty maelstrom, buzz- 
ing around lke a pin-wheel in action. 

“Very pretty—very pretty, indeed,” 
said I, a trifle sarcastically, refusing to be 
impressed, “but 1 don’t care for pyrotech- 
nics. | suppose,’ IT added flippantly, 
“that you are what might be called a 
mince-pyrotechnic, eh?” 

Whether it was the quality of my Jest, 
or some other inward pang due to its 
gvratory behavior, that caused it T know 
not, but as IT spoke a deep groan issued 
from the centre of the whirling mist, and 
then out of its indeterminateness there 
was resolved the hazy figure of an angel-— 
only, she was an intensely modern angel. 
She wore a hobble-skirt instead of the us- 
ual flowing robes of ladies of the supernal 
order, and her halo, instead of hovering 
over her head as used to be the correct 
manner of wearing these hard-won 
adornments, had perforce become a mere 
golden fillet binding together the great 
mass of finger curls and other distinetly 
vellow capillary attractions that stretched 
out from the back of her cerebellum for 
two or three feet, like a monumental 
psvche-knot. I could hardly restrain a 
shudder as [ realized the theatrie quality 
of the lady’s appearance, and T honestly 
dreaded the possible conseauences of her 
visit. We live in a tolerably censorious 
age, and I did not care to be seen in the 
company of such a peroxidized vision as 
she appeared to be. 

“T am afraid, madam,” said T, shrink- 
ing back against the wall as she approach- 
ed—“‘T am very much afraid that vou 
have got into the wrong house. Mr. Slat- 
herberry, the theatrical manager, lives 
next door.” 

She paid no attention to this observa- 
tion, but, holding out a compelling hand, 
bade me come along with her, her voice 
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having about it all the musical charm of 
an oboe suffering from bronchitis. 

“Not in a year of Sundays I won’t!” 
I retorted. “I am a respectable man, a 
steady churcu-goer, a trustee for several 
philanthropic institutions, and a Sunday- 
School teacher. I don’t wish to be impo- 
lite. but really, madam, rich as I am in 
reputation, I am too poor to be seen in 
public with you.” 

“T am a spirit,” she began. 

“T’ll take your word for it,” I inter- 
jected, and I could see that she told the 
truth, for she was entirely diaphanous, so 
much so indeed that one could perceive 
the piano in the other room with perfect 
clarity through her intervening shadiness. 
“Tt is, however, the unforiunate fact that 
[ have sworn off spirits.” 

“None the less,” she returned, her eye 
Hashing and her hand held forth peremp- 
torily, “vou must come. It is your pre- 
destined doom.” 

My next remark I am not wholly clear 
about, but, as [ remember it, 1t sounded 
something like, “T’ll be doomed if I do!” 
whereupon she threatened me. 

“Tt is useless to resist,” she said. “If 
you decline to come voluntarily, I shall 
hypnotize you and force you to follow me. 
We have need of you.” 

“But, my dear lady,’ I pleaded, 
‘“nlease have some regard for my position. 
I never did any of vou spirits any harm. 
I’ve treated every visitor from the spirit- 
land with the most distinguished consider- 
ation, and I feel that you owe it to me 
to be regardful of my good name. Sup- 
pose you take a look at yourself in yonder 
looking-glass, and then say if you think 
it fair to compel a decent, law-abiding 
man, of domestic inclinations like myself, 
to be seen in public with-—well, with such 
a looking head of hair as that of yours?” 

My visitor laughed heartily. 

“Oh, if that’s all,” she said, most ami- 
ably, “we can arrange matters in a jiffy. 
Your wife possesses a hooded mackintosh. 
does sne not? I think I saw something of 
the kind hanging on the hat-rack as I 
floated in. I will wear that if it will make 
vou feel any easier.” 

“Tt certainly would,” said I; “but see 
here—can’t vou scare up some other ca- 
valier to escort vou to the haven of your 
desires?” 
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She fixed a sternly steady eye upon me 
for a moment. 

“Aren’t vou the man who wrote the 
lines, 

The World’s a green and gladsome ball, 

And Love’s the Ruler of it all, 

And Life’s the chance vouchsafed to me 

For Deeds and Gifts of Smypathy? 
Didn’t you write that?” she demanded. 

“T did, madam,” said I, “and I meant 
every word of it, but what of it? Is that 
any reason why I should be seen on a pub- 


lic highway with a lady-ghost of vour 
especial kind?” 
“Knough of vour objections,” she re- 


torted firmly. ‘You are the person for 
whom I have been sent. We have a ease 
needing your immediate attention. The 
only question is, will you come pleasantly 
and of your own free will, or must T resort 
to extreme measures?” 

These words were spoken with such de- 
termination that I realized that further 
resistance was useless, and I yielded. 

SAll right,” said I. “On your 
I'll follow.” 

“Good!” she eried, her face wreathing 
with a pleasant little nile-green smile. 
“Get the mackintosh and we’ll be. off. 
There’s no time to lose.” she added, as the 
clock in the tower on the square boomed 
out the hour of three. 

“What is this anvhow?” I demanded, 
as IT helped her on with the makintosh and 
Saw that the hood covered every vestige of 


way. 


that awful coiffure. ‘Another case of 
Scrooge? 

“Sort ’ she replied as, hooking her 
arm in mine, she led me “Forth into the 
night. 


IT. 


We passed over to Fifth Avenue, and 
proceeded uptown at a pace which re- 
minded me of the active gait of my youth, 
My footsteps had grown unwontedly light, 
and we covered the first ten blocks in 
about three minutes. 

“We don’t seem to 
slums,” T panted. 

“Tndeed. we are not,” she retorted 
‘There’s no need of carrying coals to 
Neweastle on this oeceasion. This isn’t a 
slum ease. It’s far more acute than that.” 

A tear came forth from her eye and 
trickled down over the mackintosh. 


be headed for the 
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“Tt is a peculiarity of modern effort on 
behalf of suffering humanity,” she went 
on, ‘th: at it is arprugn ited upon the relief 
of the misery of the so-called submerged, 


to the utter bach ne of the often more 
poignant needs of the emerged. We have 
workers by the thousand in the slums, 


doing all that can be done, and suecess- 
fully, too, to relieve the unhappy condi- 
tion of the poor, but nobody ever seems to 
think of the sorrows of the starving hund- 
reds on upper Fifth Avenue.” 

“See here, madam,” said I, stopping 
suddenly short under a lamp-post in front 
of the Publie Library, “T want to tell you 
right now that if vou think you are go- 
ing to take me into any of the homes of 
the hopelessly rich at this time of the 
morning, you are the most mightily mis- 
taken creature that ever wore a psvche- 
knot. Why, great heavens, my dear lady, 
suppose the owner of the house were to 
wake up and demand to know what I was 
doing there at this time of night? What 
could T say?” 

“You have gone on slumming parties, 
haven’t you?” she demanded coldly. 

“Often,” said I. “But that’s different.” 

“Why?” she asked, with a simplicity 
that baffled me. ‘Is it any worse for you 
to intrude upon the home of a Fifth 
Avenue millionaire than it is to go unask- 
ed into the small, squalid tenement of 
some poor sweat-shop worker on the East 
Side?” 

“Oh, but it’s different,” I protested. “I 
eo there to see if there is anything I can 
do to relieve the unhappy condition of the 
persons who live in the slums.” 

“No doubt,” said she. “I'll take your 
word for it, but is that any reason why 
you should neglect the sufferers who live 
in these marble palaces?” 

As she spoke, she hooked hold of my 
arm once more, and in a moment we were 
climbing the front door steps of a palatial 
residence. The house showed a dark and 
forbidding front at that hour in the morn- 
ing, despite its marble splendors, and I 
was glad to note that the massive grille 
doors of wrought-iron were heavilv barred. 

“Tt’s useless, you see. “We’re locked 
out.” T ventured. 

“Tndeed?” she retorted, with a sarcas- 
tic smile, as she seized my hand in her iey 
erip and literally pulled me after her 
through the marble front of the dwelling. 
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“What have we to do with bolts and 
bars?” 

“T don’t know,” said I ruefully, “but 
I have a notion that if I don’t bolt I’ll get 
the bars all right.” 

I could see them coming, and they 
were headed straight for me. 

“All you have to do is to follow me,” 
she went on, as we floated upward for two 
flights, paying but little attention to the 
treasures of art that lined the walls, and 
finally passed into a superbly lighted 
salon, more daintily beautiful than any- 
thing of the kind I had ever seen before. 

“Jove!” I ejaculated, standing amazed 
in the presence of such luxury and beauty. 
“T did not realize that with all her treas- 
ures New York held anything quite so 
fine as this. What is it, a music-room?” 

“Tt is the nursery,” said my companion. 
“Look about you and see for yourself.” 

1 did as I was bade, and such an array 
of toys as that inspection revealed! Truly 
it looked as if the toy-market in all sec- 
tions of the world had been levied upon 
for tribute. Had all the famous toy em- 
poriums of Nuremburg itself been trans- 
ported thither bodily, there could not have 
been playthings in greater variety than 
there greeted my eye. From the most in- 
significant of tin-soldiers to the most in- 
tricate of mechanical toys for the delec- 
tation of the youthful mind, nothing 
that I could think of was missing. 

The tin-soldiers as ever had a fascina- 
tion for me, and in an instant I was down 
upon the floor, ranging them in. their ser- 
ried ranks, while the face of my com- 
panion wreathed with an indulgent smile. 

“You'll do,” said she, as I loaded a 
little spring cannon with a stub of a lead- 
pencil and bowled over half a regiment 
with one well-directed shot. 

“These are the finest tin-soldiers I ever 


saw!” IT eried with enthusiasm. 
“Only thev’re not tin.” said she 


“Solid silver, every man-jack of them— 
except the officers—they’re made of plat- 
inum.” 

“And will vou look at that little elec- 
trie railroad!” I cried, my eye ranging 
to the other end of the salon. “Stations, 
switches, danger-signals, cars cf all kinds, 
and even miniature Pullmans, with real 
little berths that can be let up and down— 
who is the luckv kid who is getting all 
these beautiful things?” 
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“Sh!” she whispered, putting her fin- 
ger to her lips. “He is coming—go on 
and play. Pretend you don’t see him 
until he speaks to you.” 

As she spoke, a door at the far end of 
the apartment swung gently cpen, and a 
little boy tiptoed softly in. He was a 
golden-haired little chap, and I fell in love 
with his soft, dreamy eyes the moment 
my own rested upon them. I could not 
help glancing up furtively to see his joy 
over the discovery of all these wondrous 
possessions, but alas, to my surprise, there 
was only an unemotional stare in his eyes 
as they swept the aggregation of childish 
treasures. Then, on a sudden, he saw me, 
squatting on the floor, setting up again the 
army of silver warriors. 

“How do you do?” he said gently, but 
with just a touch of weariness in his sad 
little voice. 

“Good morning, and a Merry Christ- 
mas to you, sir,” I replied. 

“What are you doing?” he asked, draw- 
ing near, and watching me with a good 
deal of seeming curiosity. 

“T am playing with your soldiers,” said 
I. “TI hope you don’t mind?” 

“Oh, indeed,” he replied, “but what 
do you mean by that? What is playing?” 

I could hardly believe my ears. 

“What is what?” said IJ. 

“You said you were playing, sir,” said 
he, “and I don’t know exactly what you 
mean.” 

“Why,” said I, seratching my head 
hard in a mad quest for a definition, for 
T couldn’t for the life of me think of the 
answer to his question offhand, any more 
than I could define one of the elements. 
“Playing is—why, it’s playing, laddy. 
Don’t you know what it is to play?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he. “It’s what you do 
on the piano—lI’ve been taught to play 
on the piano, sir.” 

“Oh, but this is different,” said TI. 
“This kind is fun—it’s what most little 
boys do with their toys.” 

“You mean—breaking them?” said he. 

“No, indeed,” said I. “It’s getting all 
the fun there is out of them.” 

“T think TI should like to do that,” said 
he, with a fixed gaze upon the soldiers. 
“Can a little fellow like me learn to play 
that way?” 

“Well, rather, kiddie,” said I, reaching 
out and taking him by the hand, “Sit 
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down here on the floor alongside of me, 
and I’ll show you.” 

“Oh, no,” said he, drawing back; “I— 
I can’t sit on the floor. I’d catch cold.” 

“Now, who under the canopy told you 
that?” I demanded, somewhat impatient- 
lv. I fear. 

“My governesses and both my nurses, 
sir,” said he. “You see, there are drafts 

“Well, there won’t be any drafts this 
time,” said I. “Just you sit down here, 
and we'll have a game of marbles—ever 
play marbles with your father?” 

“No, sir,” he replied. ‘“He’s always too 
busy, and neither of my nurses has ever 
known how.” 


“But your mother comes up here and 
plays games with you sometimes, doesn’t 
she?” I asked. 

“Mother is busy, too,” said the child. 
cc . : ? 

Besides, she wouldn’t care for a game 
which you had to sit on the floor to———” 


I sprang to my feet and lifted him bod- 
ily in my arms, and, after squatting him 
over by the fireplace where, if there were 
any drafts at all, they would be as harm- 
less as a summer breeze, I took up a sim- 
ilar position on the other side of the room, 
and initiated him into the mystery of mig- 
gles as well as I could, considering that all 
his marbles were real agates. 


“You don’t happen to have a china- 
alley anywhere, do you?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” he answered. “We only 
have china plates——” 

“Never mind,” I interrupted. “We 
can get along very nicely with these.” 

And then for half an hour, despite the 
rich quality of our paraphernalia, that 
little boy and I indulged in a glorious 
game of real plebeian miggs, and it was 
a joy to see how quickly his stiff little fin- 
gers relaxed and adapted themselves to 
the uses of his eye, which was as accurate 
as it was deeply blue. So expert did he 
become that in a short while he had com- 
pletely cleaned me out, giving Joyous 
little cries of delight with every hit, and 
then we turned our attention to the sol- 
diers. 


“T want some playing now,” he said 
gleefully, as I informed him that he had 
beaten me out of my boots at one of my 
best games. “Show me what you were 
doing with those soldiers when I came in.” 
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“All right,” said I, obeying with alac- 
rity. “We'll have a parade.” 

I started a great talking-machine stand- 
ing in one corner of the room off on a 
spirited military march, and inside of 
ten minutes, with his assistance, I had all 
the troops out and to all intents and pur- 
poses bravely swinging by to the martial 
music of Sousa. 

“How’s that?” said I, when we had got 
the whole corps into action. 

“Fine!” he cried, pumping up and 
down on the floor, and clapping his hands 
with glee. “I’ve got lots more of these 
stored away in my toy-closet,” he went 
on, ‘but I never knew that you could do 
such things as this with them.” 

“But what did you think they were 
for?” I asked. 

“Why—just to—to keep,” he said hes- 
itatingly. 

“Wait a minute,” said I, wheeling a 
couple of cannon off to a distance of a 
yard from the passing troops. “I'll 
show vou something else you can do with 
them.” 

I loaded both cannon to the muzzle 
with dried pease, and showed him how to 
shoot. 

“Now,” said I, “fire!” 

He snapped the spring, and the dried 
pease flew out like death-dealing shells in 
war. In a moment the platinum com- 
mander of the forces and about thirty- 
seven solid silver warviors lay flat on their 
backs. It needed only a little red ink on 
the carpet to reproduce in miniature a 
scene of great carnage, but I shall never 
forget the expression of mingled joy and 
regret on his countenance as those crea- 
tures went down. 

“Don’t you like it, son?” T asked. 

“T don’t know,” he said, with an anxi- 
ous glance at the prostrate warriors. 
“They aren’t deaded, are they?” 

“Of course not,” said I, restoring the 
presumably defunct troopers to life by 
sétting them up again. “The only thing 
that'll dead a soldier like these is to step 
on him. Try the other gun.” 

Thus reassured, he did as I bade him, 
and again the proud paraders went down, 
this time amid shouts of glee. And so 
we passed an all too fleeting two hours, 
that little boy and I. Through the whole 
list of his famous toys we went, and as 
well as I could I taught him the delicious 


é 
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uses of each and all of them, 
he seemed lo grow weary, 
up a big arm-chair before the fire and 
taking his tired little body into my lap, 
with his tousled head cuddled up close 
over the spot where my heart is alleged 
to be, I started to read a story to him 
out of one of the many beautiful books 
that had been provided for him by his 
generous parents. But [ had not gone 
far when I saw that his attention was 
wandering. 

“Perhaps you'd rather have me tell you 
a story instead of reading it,” said I. 

“What’s to tell a story?” he asked, 
ing his blue eves gravely upon mine. 

“(reat Scott, kiddie!” said I, “didn’t 
anybody ever tell you a story?” 

“No, sir,’ he replied sleepily ; i get 
read to every afternoon by my governess, 
but nobody ever told me a story.” 

“Well, just vou listen to this,” said I, 
giving him a hearty squeeze. And then I 
began. 

“Onee upon a 
hov,” said I, “ 
house not far 
daddy a 

“What's a daddy?” 
looking up iato my face. 

“Why a daddy is a little boy’s father,” 
| explained. ‘“You’ve got a daddy——— 


until finally 
and so, drawing 


fix- 


time there was a little 
and he lived in a beautiful 
from the Park, and his 
ehild. 


asked the 


“Oh, ves,” he said, “If a daddy is a 
father, I’ve got one. “I saw him vester- 
dav.” he added. 


“Oh, did you?’ 
he sav to vou?” 

“Tle said he was glad to see me and 
hoped [ was a good boy,” said the ehild. 
“Tle seemed very glad when IT told him 
| hoped <o, too, and he gave me all these 
thines here—he 


*said I. “And what did 


and my mother.” 






Rass 


CK) 
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‘That was verv nice of them,” said I 
huskily. 

“And they're both coming up some 


time to-day or to-morrow to see if I like 
them,” said the lad. 

“And what are you gojng to say?” I 
asked, with difficulty thine the words 
out over a most unaccountable lump that 
had arisen in my throat. | 

“T’m going to tell them)” he began, as 
his eyes closed sleepily, “that I like them 
all very, very much.” 

“And which one of them 
like the best?” said I. 

Ie snuggled up closer it} my arms, and, 
raising his little head a trifle higher, he 
kissed me on the tip end of my chin, and 
murmured softly as he dropped off to 
sleep, “The soldiers, sir.” 


all do you 


III. 


“(Goop-NIGHT,” said my) spectral visitor 
as she left me, once moré bending over 
my desk, whither I had been retransport- 
ed without my knowledge, for | must have 
fallen asleep, too, with that little boy in 
my arms. “You have done a good night’s 
work.” 

“Have I?” said T, rubbing my eves to 
see if I were really awake, “But tell me 
—who was that little kiddte anvhow?” 

“We?” she answered with a smile. 
‘Why, he is the Child W ho Has Every- 
thing But——” 

And then she vanished bien my sight. 

“Everything but what?!’ T cried, start- 
ing up and peering into the darkness into 
which she had disappeare(l. 

But there was no respohse, and I was 
left alone to guess the answer to my ques- 
tion. 
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A Cockney’s Soliloquy 


By Brian Bellasis 





Acrost the lake there’s yellow sparks thet glow, 
Dottin’ the forest fire’s lingerin’ ’aze; 
An’ I’m ’un’appy lookin’ at ‘em so 
Because it ’minds me of them London days. 
Ten years ago, an’ yet ’ow well I mind ‘em!_ 
—Pore little gutter nipper I was then- 
Grey ’aze! The River lights! Black ware ‘cuses be’ind ’em! 
An’, like the moon, the fice of old Big Ben 
saeas Grey ’aze an’ twinklin’ sparks—-a bit of London! 
London!....’Ow well I mind those daysin London. 
‘Ere I’ve been lucky from the bloomin’ start, 
Full belly always. Money in the bank; 
Yet nights like this there’s something grips my ’eart 
An’ sets me cursin’ them) as I should thenk. 
Sometimes I ’ates the bloomin’ ploughs an’ arrers. 
The churchyard quiet all the seasons rahnd. 
Gimme the naptha flarin’ on the barrers, 
Gimme a Sat’d’y night in Strutton Grahnd 
Kull belly ’ere—I used to starve in London! 
London! My Gawd, I wish I was in London! 
Gawd! What I’d learnt before I was in trousies, 
St. Peter Street’s a damned ’ard infant school. 
Our ken was just be’ind them two doss.’ouses. 
Vd like——Gawdstrewth ain’t I a bloomin’ fool? 
What lays be’ind! The cadgin’ lay, the pubs, 
Skilly and oakum—’Oo jis there can tell?— 
The slops, the Black Maria ar’ the Serubbs 
Newgit an’ Dartmoor, p’raps the Drop an’... .’EI| 
‘Eaven or ’ell. A ’eavenly ’éll is London. 
London! Thank Gawd, you blokes as lives in London! 



























The Thing’s The Play* 


By 


O. Henry 


KING acquainted with a newspaper 

reporter who had a couple of free 

passes, I got to see the performance 
a few nights ago at one of the popular 
vaudeville houses. 

One of the numbers was a violin solo 
by a striking-looking man not much past 
forty, but with very gray thick hair. Not 
being afflicted with a taste for music, I 
let the system of noises drift past my ears 
while I regarded the man. 

“There was a story about that chap a 
month or two ago,” said the reporter. 
“They gave me the assignment. It was 
to run a column and was to be on the 
extremely light and joking order. The 
old man seems to like the funny touch I 
give to local happenings. Oh, yes, [’m 
working on a farce comedy now. Well, 
[ went down to the house and got all the 
details; but I certainly fell down on that 
job. I went back and turned in a comic 
write-up of an east side funeral instead. 
Why? Oh, I couldn’t seem to get hold 
of it with my funny hooks, somehow. 
Maybe you could make a one-act tragedy 
out of it for a curtain-raiser. I'll give 
you the details. 

After the performance my friend, the 
reporter, recited to me the facts over the 
Wurzburger. 

“T see no reason,” said I, when he had 
concluded, “why that shouldn’t make a 
rattling good funny story. Those three 
people couldn’t have acted in a more ab- 
surd and preposterous manner if they had 
been real actors in a real theatre. I’m 
really afraid that all the stage is a world, 
anyhow, and all the players merely men 
and women. ‘The thing’s the play,’ is 
the way I quote Mr. Shakespeare.” 

“Try it,” said the reporter. 
‘Copyright by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


“T will,” said 1; and I did, to show him 
how he could have made a humorous col- 
umn of it for his paper. 

There stands a house near Abingdon 
Square. On the ground floor there has 
been for twenty-five years a little store 
where toys and notions and stationery are 
sold. 

One night twenty years ago there was a 
wedding in the rooms above the store. The 
Widow Mayo owned the house and store. 
Her daughter Helen was married to 
Frank Barry. John Delaney was _ best 
man. Helen was eighteen, and her pic- 
ture had been printed in a morning paper 
next to the headlines of a ‘Wholesale Fe- 
male Murderess” story from Butte, Mont. 
But after your eye and intelligence had 
rejected the connection, you seized your 
magnifying glass and read beneath the 
portrait her description as one of a series 
of Prominent Beauties and Belles of the 
lower west side. 

Frank Barry and John Delaney were 
“prominent” young beaux of the same 
side, and bosom friends, whom you ex- 
pected to turn upon each other every time 
the curtain went up. One who pays his 
money for orchestra seats and fiction ex- 
pects ‘this. That is the first funny idea 
that Kas turned up in the story yet. Both 
had rhade a great race for Helen’s hand. 
When Frank won, John shook his hand 
and congratulated him—honestly, he did. 

After the ceremony Helen ran upstairs 
to put on her hat. She was getting mar- 
ried in a traveling dress. She and Frank 
were going to Old Point Comfort for a 
week. Downstairs the usual horde of 
gibbering cave-dwellers were waiting with 
their hands full of old Congress gaiters 
and paper bags of hominy. 
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Then there was a rattle of the fire-es- 


‘cape, and into her room jumps the mai 


and infatuated John Delaney, with a 
damp curl drooping upon his forehead, 
and made violent and reprehensible love 
to his lost one, entreating -her to flee or 
fly with him to the Riviera, or the Bronx, 
or any old place where there are Italian 
skies and dolce far niente. 

It would have carried Blaney off his 
feet to see Helen repulse him. With blaz- 
ing and scornful eyes she fairly withered 
him by demanding whatever he meant by 
speaking to respectable people that way. 

In a few moments she had him going. 
The manliness that had possessed him 
departed. He bowed low, and said some- 
thing about “irresistible impulse” and 
“forever carry in his heart the memory 
of’’—and she suggested that he catch the 
first fire-escape going down. 

“T will away,” said John Delaney, “to 
the furthermost parts of the earth. I can- 
not remain near you and know that you 
are another’s. I will to Africa, and there 
amid other scenes strive to for——” 

“Ror goodness sake, get out,” said 
Helen. “Somebody might come in.” 

He knelt upon one knee, and she ex; 
tended him one white hand that he might 
give it a farewell kiss. 

Girls, was this choice boon of the great 
little god Cupid ever vouchsafed you—to 
have the fellow you want hard and fast, 
and have the one you don’t want come 
with a damp curl on his forehead and 
kneel to you and babble of Africa and love 
which, in spite of everything, shall for- 
ever bioom, an amaranth, in his heart? 
To know your power, and to feel the sweet 
security of your own happy state; to send 
the unlucky one, broken-hearted, to for- 
eign climes, while you congratulate your- 
self as he presses his last kiss upon your 
knuckles, that your nails are well mani- 
cured—say, girls, it’s galluptious—don’t 
ever let it get by you. 

And then, of course—how did you guess 
it?—the door opened and in stalked the 
bridegroom, jealous of slow-tying bonnet 
strings. 

The farewell kiss was imprinted upon 
Helen’s hand, and out of the window and 
down the fire-escape sprang John Delaney, 
Africa bound. 

A little slow music, if you please—faint 
violin, just a breath in the clarinet and a 


touch of the ’cello. Imagine the scene. 
Frank, white-hot, with the cry of a man 
wounded to death bursting from him. 
Helen, rushing and clinging to him, try- 
ing to explain. He catches her wrists and 
tears them from his shoulders—-once, 
twice, thrice he sways her this way and 
that—the stage manager will show you 
how—and throws her from him to the 
floor a huddled, crushed, moaning thing. 
Never, he cries, will he look upon her face 
again, and rushes from the house through 
the staring groups of astonished guests. 

And, now, because it is the Thing in- 
stead of the Play, the audience must stroll 
out into the real lobby of the world and 
marry, die, grow gray, rich, poor, happy 
or sad during the intermission of twenty 
years which must precede the rising of the 
curtain again. 

Mrs. Barry inherited the shop and the 
house. At thirty-eight she could have 
bested many an eighteen-year-old at a 
beauty show on points and general re- 
sults. Only a few people remembered her 
wedding comedy, but she made of it no 
secret. She did not pack it in lavender or 
moth. balls, nor did she sell it to a maga- 
zine. 

One day a middle-aged, money-making 
lawyer, who bought his legal cap and ink 
of her, asked her across the counter to 
marry him. 

“Tm really much obliged to you,” said 
Helen, cheerfully, “but I married another 
man twenty years ago. He was more a 
goose than a man, but I think I love him 
yet. I have never seen him since about 
half an hour after the ceremony. Was it 
copying ink that you wanted or just writ- 
ing fluid?” 

The lawyer bowed over the counter with 
old-time grace and left a respectful kiss on 
the back of her hand. Helen sighed. 
Parting salutes, however romantic, may be 
overdone. Here she was at thirty-eight, 
beautiful and admired; and all that she 
seemed to have got from her lovers were 
reproaches and adieus. Worse still, in the 
last one she had lost a customer, too. 





Business languished, and she hung out 
a Room to Let card. Two large rooms on 
the third floor were prepared for desirable 
tenants. Roomers came, and went regret- 
fully, for the house of Mrs. Barry was the 
abode of neatness, comfort and taste. 
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One day came Ramonti, the violinist, 
and engaged the front room above. The 
discord and clatter uptown offended his 
nice ear; so a friend had sent him to this 
oasis In the desert of noise. 

Ramonti, with his still youthful face, 
his dark eyebrows, his short, pointed, for- 
eign, brown beard, his distinguished head 
of gray hair, and his artist’s temperament 

-revealed in his light, gay and sympa- 
thetic manner—was a welcome tenant in 
the old house near Abingdon Square. 

Ilelen lived on the tloor above the store. 
The architecture of it was singular and 
quaint. The hall was large and almost 
square. Up one side of it, and then across 
the end of of it ascended an open stair- 
way to the floor above. This hall space 
she had furnished as a sitting room and 
office combined. There she kept her desk 
and wrote her business letters; and there 
she sat of evenings by a warm fire and a 
bright red light and sewed or read. Ra- 
monti found the atmosphere so agreeable 
that he spent much time there, describing 
to Mrs. Barry the wonders of Paris, where 
he had studied with a particularly notori- 
ous and noisy fiddler. 

Next comes lodger No. 2, a handsome, 
melancholy man in the early 40’s, with 
a brown, mysterious beard, and strangely 
pleading haunting eyes. He too, found 
the society of Helen a desirable thing. 
With the eyes of Romeo and Othello’s 
tongue, he charmed her with tales of dis- 
tant climes and wooed her by respectful 
innuendo, 

Irom the first Helen felt a marvelous 
and compelling thrill in the presence of 
this man. THis voice somehow took her 
swiftly back to the days of her yvouth’s 
romance. This feeling grew, and she gave 
way to it, and it led her to an instinctive 
belief that he had been a factor in that 
romance. And then with a woman’s reas- 
oning (oh, ves, they do, sometimes) she 
leaped over common syllogisms and 
theory, and logic, and was sure that her 
husband had come back to her. For she 
saw in his eves love, which no woman can 
mistake, and a thousand tons of regret 
and remorse, which aroused pity, which is 
perilously near to love requited, which is 
the sine qua non in the house that Jack 
built. 

But she made no sign. A husband who 
steps around the corner for twenty years 
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and then drops in again should not ex- 
pect to find his slippers laid out too con- 
veniently near nor a match ready lighted 
for his cigar. There must be expiation, 
explanation, and possibly execration. A 
little purgatory, and then, maybe, if he 
were properly humble, he might be trust- 
ed with a harp and crown. “And so she 
made no sign that she knew or suspected. 

And my friend, the reporter, could see 
nothing funny in this! Sent out on an 
assignment to write up a roaring, hillari- 
ous, brilliant joshing story of—but I will 
not knock a brother—let us go on with 
the story. 





One evening Ramonti stopped in 
Helen’s hall-office-reception-room and told 
his love with the tenderness and ardor of 
the enraptured artist. His words were a 
bright flame of the divine fire that glows 
in the heart of a man who is a dreamer 
and a doer combined. 

“But before you give me an answer 
he went on, before she could accuse him 
of suddenness, “I must tell you that 
‘Ramonti’ is the only name I have to offer 
you. My manager gave me that. I do 
not know who I am or where I came from. 
My first recollection is of opening my 
eyes in a hospital. I was a young man, 
and I had been there for weeks. My life 
before that is a blank to me. They told 
me that | was found lying in the street 
with a wound on my head and was 
brought there in an ambulance. They 
thought I must have fallen and struck my 
head upon the stones. There was nothing 
to show who I was. I have never been 
able to remember. After I was discharged 
from the hospital, I took up the violin. 
I have had success. Mrs. Barry—I do not 
know your name except that—I love you; 
the first time I saw you I realized that you 
were the one woman in the world for me 
—and”’—oh, a lot of stuff like that. 

Helen felt young again. First a wave 
of pride and a sweet little thrill of vanity 
went all over her; and then she looked 
Ramonti in the eyes, and a tremendous 
throb went through her heart. She had- 


n't expected that throb. It took her by 
surprise. The muscian had become a big 
factor in her life, and she hadn’t been 
aware of it. 

“Mr. Ramonti,” she said sorrowfully 
(this was not on the stage, remember; it 
was in the old home near Abingdon 
































Square), “I’m awfully sorry, but ’m a 
married woman.” 

And then she told him the sad story of 
her life, as a heroine must do, sooner or 
later, either to a theatrical manager or to 
a reporter. 

Ramonti took her hand, bowed low and 
kissed it, and went up to his room. 

Helen sat down and looked mournfully 
at her hand. Well she might. Three 
suitors had kissed it, mounted their red 
roan steeds and ridden away. 

In an hour entered the mysterious 
stranger with the haunting eyes. Helen 
was in the willow rocker, knitting a use- 
less thing in cotton-wool. He ricocheted 
from the stairs and stopped for a chat 
Sitting across the table from her, he 
also poured out his narrative of love. 
And then he said: “Helen, do you not 
remember me? I think I have seen it in 
vour eyes. Can you forgive the past and 
remember the love that has lasted for 
twenty years? [ wronged you deeply—I 
was afraid to come back to you—but my 
love overpowered my reason. Can you, 
will you, forgive me?” 

Helen stood up. The mysterious 
stranger held one of her hands in a strong 
and trembling clasp. 

There she stood, and I pity the stage 
that it has not acquired a scene like that 
and her emotions to portray. 

For she stood with a divided heart. The 
fresh, unforgettable, virginal love for her 
bridegroom was hers; the treasured, sa- 
cred, honored memory of her first choice 
filled half her soul. She leaned to that 
pure feeling. Honor and faith and sweet, 
abiding romance bound her to it. But the 
other half of her heart and soul were fill- 
ed with something else—a later, fuller, 
nearer influence. And so the old fought 
against the new. 
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And while she hesitated, from the room 
above came the soft, racking, petitionary 
musie of a violin. The hag, music, be- 
witches some of the noblest. The daws 
may peck upon one’s sleeve without in- 
jury, but whoever wears his heart upon 
his tympanum gets it not far from the 
neck. 

This musie and the musician called ler, 
and at her side honor and the old love 
held her back. 

“Forgive me,” he pleaded. 

“Twenty vears is a long time to remain 
away from the one you say you love,” she 
declared, with a purgatorial touch. 

“Tlow could I tell?” he begged. “I will 
conceal nothing from you. That night 
when he left I followed him. I was mad 


' with jealousy, On a dark street [ struck 


him down. Ile did not rise. I examined 
him. His head had struck a stone. I 
did not intend to kill him. I was mad 
with love and jealousy. I hid near by and 
saw an ambulance take him away. A\l- 
though you married him, Helen . 

“Who Are You?” eried the woman, 
with wide-open eyes, snatching her hand 
away. 

“Don’t vou remember me, I[lelen—the 
one who has always loved you the best? 
Iam John Delaney. If you ean forgive 

” 

But she was gone, leaping, stumbling, 
hurrying, flying up the stairs toward the 
music and him who had forgotten, but 
who had known her for his in each of his 
two existences, and as she climbed up she 
sobbed, cried and sang: “Frank! Frank! 
Frank!” 

Three mortals thus juggling with years 
as though they were billiard balls, and my 
friend, the reporter, couldn’t see anything 
funny in it! 





Sylvia’s Best Seller 


By 


William, Hugo _,Pabke 


YLVIA lived for her art alone, at 

least so she told herself in those 

glorious moments by the side of the 
sun-flecked brook, when, with fountain 
yen in hand and paper pad on knee, she 
set down the dainty imaginings of her 
young spirit for the problematical delight 
of the general public. 

She knew that she was an author. Her 
marks during the past year at Miss Todd’s 
finishing school had shown her that. Her 
English” composition had soared while her 

algebra, botany, astronomy and organic 

chemistry had slumped — slumped —- 
slumped. Besides, hadn’t Miss Todd told 
her that she possessed the gift of expres- 
sion? And moreover, hadn’t Miss Bagley 
and the rest of the faculty implied that she 
was the limit, or words to that effect, in 
algebra, botany, astronomy and organic 
chemistry? These pronouncements of the 
preat world proved conclusively to her that 
she must specialize. She liked the sound 
of that, and forthwith decided that no 
other interests should ever interfere with 
her beloved art. 

Nevertheless, Sylvia found time to keep 
her father’s house in lonely, picturesque 
Woodville. So joyously did she perform 
her duties, so brimful of cheer did she 
pack his life, that Colonel Crane never 
zuessed he had anything so formidable as 
wu genius for a daughter. Had _ he been 
asked for his appreciation of her he would 
have answered that she was the sweetest- 
tempered, sunniest-natured, most endear- 
ing, and withal the most impudent little 
minx that an old father ever had reason 
to be proud of. 

A casual observer might easily have 
concluded that Sylvia’s life was filled quite 
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full with such things as managing the 
house, mis-managing the Colonel, admin- 
istering her small charities and keeping up 
her end of an extensive correspondence. 
This would have been an error because all 
these duties were as nothing to Sylvia as 
regarded their drafts upon her energies; 
she performed them in the most sweetly 
inatter-of-fact manner while sub-conscious- 
ly longing to be by the brook-side putting 
pen to paper. 


That her brain held an unborn best- 
seller in solution she did not doubt, al- 
though she never expressed it so to her- 
self. The great trouble with her finished 
work was that it was unfinished. Her 
stories were wonderful—they lacked oniy 
one element and that was the human. 
She evolved smoothly flowing sentences, 
full of grace. She wrote descriptions of 
landscape that were gems. She told of the 
brooks and trees; of the forest lights and 
shadows; of the doings of the birds and 
the furry creatures, but never once had 
man come stumping nor maid come trip- 
ping into her tales. 


The best-seller couldn’t be precipitated 
from its soluble state without plot. Now, 
plot meant people and Sylvia saw no peo- 
ple in Woodville, and seeing no people 
she couldn’t write about them, and if she 
didn’t write about them there would be 
no plot, and if there were no plot the best- 
seller would remain unborn and if it did 
that, Sylvia’s life would be blasted, and— 
and—oh dear! it all went ’round in a cir- 
cla and was perfectly discouraging. 

She became as keen for the elusive plot 
us ever starving frontiersman for game 
with which to appease the pangs of hung- 


came. ny See 4. 2a as 
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“Boy, You can stake your life on the lightest word that girl 
says. That's what I think of Crane’s daughter.” 
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er or amateur sportsman for antlers to 
feed his ravening vanity. 

In this mood, then, she commenced her 
novel by the side of the friendly little 
brook. She sketched a description of the 
scene, than, glancing into a pool did a 
rather good, if slightly self-conscious hero- 
ine by using her reflection as copy. It 
was then that her inability to proceed 
appalled her. Inasmuch as description 
was her forte, she greatly needed, then and 
there, a hero to describe—without one she 
was helpless. A quaint little smile of self- 
raillery played about her lips. “Oh for a 
man creature to analyse!” she said under 
ber breath. 

A. voice sounding from very near start- 
led her. “If I am not mistaken this js 
Miss Sylvia Crane?” 

“Oh! how welcome you are!” cried Syl- 
Via, springing to her feet and holding out 
a slim inkstained hand to the young man 
standing before her. “You are Judge 
Anderson’s nephew, of course.” Then, 
after a pause—‘Why, oh why did I never 
think of you before?” 

If Howard Anderson was surprised at 
the effusiveness of the welcome there was 
no trace of it in his easy, well-bred man- 
ner. 

“T see you look upon me as a life-pre- 
server thrown to you amidst a sea of bore- 
dom,” he said, a genial smile lighting his 
eyes. ‘One’s correspondence does become 
a nuisance, especially in vacation time.’ 
Ife made a slight gesture toward the smail 
pile of manuscript beside Sylvia. 

She let her chance for confession slip 
irrevocably into the void of the what- 
might-have-been. ‘Yes, doesn’t it?” she 
acquiesced mendaciously. 

The afternoon passed like a flash. That 
evening, for the first time, Sylvia took her 
work—her life work—to her room. 

Howard, when he returned, found his 
uncle on the veranda impatiently await- 
ing him. 

“Well!” exclaimed the Judge, “you 
made a rather long call for a first one.” 

“Very attractive girl—that Miss Crane, 
said Toward musingly, seating himself on 
the railing. 

“Attractive! TWumph!’ muttered the 
Judge. “You voung people use too cold- 
hlooded adje “tives — a-days. Why, 
when T was vour age—”’ 

“Oh-+T’'ll enthuse if you wish me to,” 
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laughed Howard. “By the way, she’s not 
given to flirting is she? She’s not a na- 
tural-born one, or anything like that?” 


“Look here, young man,” cried the 
Judge, bringing his cane down sharply on 
the floor. “You can stake your life or 
your soul or anything else you wish on the 
lightest word that girl says and be safe—- 
cafe I tell you. That’s what I think of 
Crane’s daughter.” He arose and stumped 
into the house. 


“There’s a mistake somewhere,” thought 
Howard. ‘Either the girl’s a flirt, or else 
-—or else—I give it up. Anyway, I'm glad 
I’m going to see her to-morrow.” 

Sylvia had worked long that evening. 
At last she had found a flesh and blood 
hero and the chance was too good to throw 
uway. Very often she had wondered what 
eld Judge Anderson’s nephew was like 
the brilliant young lawyer who was mak- 
ing a name in his profession. The thought 
of using him for copy had, however, never 
entered her head until the moment he had 
so propitiously answered her e¢all. This 
was lis first visit to Woodville in years 
and she considered it a fortunate chance 
that it occurred during her own vacation. 

Although they had made a tentative 
engagement for the next day, Sylvia dis- 
patched a note in the morning reminding 
Howard that she would be by the brookside 
waiting for him. She smoothed her con- 
science for her forwardness by promising 
herself to make a complete confession of 
the cause of her interest in him that very 
afternoon. 

Howard was waiting for ner when she 

came to her woodland work-room. ‘Was 

It necessary for you to remind me of our 
engagement?’ he asked reproachfully. 
‘You should have waited uniil I broke one 
before implying that the crime was pos- 
sible for me.” 

“T wanted to make sure of you. I need- 
ed you very specially this afternoon.” 
Sylvia seated herself on her favorite log 
and regarded him with interest. She ap- 
proved of his leanness and she thought his 
coat of tan would be very becoming when 
it dcepened. 

“We might as well make our arrange- 
ments for to-morrow right now,” suggest- 
ed Howard. “Shall we say at three 
o'clock?” 

“You mean that you will come to see 
me again to-morrow? How dear of you!” 
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“We might make it a standing engage- 
inent for every afternoon of my stay,” 
urged Howard eagerly. 

‘Every afternoon,” gasped Sylvia, eyes 
alight. ‘How perfectly splendid! But— 
I couldn’t accept such sacrifice—it would 
be an awful bore for you. 

“T should hardly call it a bore to spend 
my afternoons with a—with a—” Howard 
paused for a word, ‘‘a perfect winner,” he 
ended lamely. 

Sylvia smiled and then suddenly grew 
serious. ‘Oh, do say that differently!” 
she exclaimed. 

Howard, surprised, essayed to improve 
his diction. ‘I should have said.” he be- 
gan, “that I would consider it an inexpres- 
sible delight to devote my afternoons to 
the most attractive girl I have ever met.” 

“That’s quite good,” murmured Sylvia. 
“T think I can use that.” 

“IT beg your pardon?” 

Sylvia’s attention had wandered, how- 
ever, and she vouchsafed no explanation ; 
instead, during the long silence that fol- 
lowed, her thoughts dwelt on chapter ILI. 
Howard, with equal concentration ponder- 
ed on the attractive subject of Sylvia. 

They were both quite content. 

“About the standing engagement?” 
asked Howard suddenly. 

“Of course we'll make one if you wish 
it,’ returned Sylvia brightly. 

A very happy arrangement it proved to 
be. The afternoons they spent together. 
In the evening Sylvia rehearsed what she 
could remember of the conversation. She 
edited it, inserted bits here and there and 
swept triumphantly through chapter III. 
into chapter LV. 

While Sy!via was engaged in her liter- 
ary pursuits, Howard talked law with the 
Judge. As he talked he thought of Syl- 
via—it had become a habit—and the re- 
sult was such peculiar law that his uncle 
shook his head in bewilderment and wond- 
ered if the boy hadn’t made a mistake in 
the choosing of his vocation. 

One afternoon Howard was reading 
aloud to Sylvia. She was sitting curled 
up on the ground with her back against 
a great gray-green windfall. A smile of 
appreciative amusement lighted her face 
az he made a particularly apt comment up- 
on what he read. 

Suddenly Howard stopped abruptly and 
laid down his book. “I want you to grant 
me a favor,” he said. 








“Ask it—I am as good-natured as a 
sleepy kitten to-day,” she laughed. 

“May I call you ‘Sylvia?’ I feel as 
though it would be fairer if you were re- 
minded of the name by which I think of 
you. May I do so?” He arose and stood 
looking down at her eagerly. 

She sat up very straight and considered 
the question gravely. “No,” she decided, 
“T’d rather you wouldn't call me that.” 

A shadow of disappointment crossed 
Howard’s face. Sylvia looked up and 
caught his expression. | 3 

“But you may call me ‘Iditha,’”’ she 
added hurriedly. “Id like it.” 

“Kditha?” repeated Howard. “Is it 
your second name?” 

She hesitated. She had christened her 
heroine ‘“Editha,” but she withheld the in- 
formation. “I have always liked the 
name,” sha said with intentional vague- 


‘ness, 


“But may I think of you as ‘Sylvia?’ ” 
he insisted. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied with a bright 
little smile. 

He sank to his knees beside her. “EEdi- 
tha,” he murmured, .taking her hand in 
his. “The name harks back to the time 
when this was in vogue.” Ha bowed his 
head with a courtly reverence and pressed 
his lips to her hand. 

That evening, chapter IV. fared badly. 
There was much material but somehow it 
seemed too personal to use for the edifica- 
tion of the general public. Sylvia mused 
over it—she dreamed over it—and_ her 
dreams ran riot to such an extent that she 
hastily extinguished her light and went to 
bed, lest her pen unconsciously record 
them. As for Howard, he took the even- 
ing train for town, intent on a purpose 
known to himself alone. 

The next afternoon found Sylvia again 
by the brookside. She brought her manu- 
script with her, intending to lay bare her 
secret before Hfoward and to confess to him 
frankly why she had sought his company 
dav after day. When she saw that he was 
not there awaiting her, she welcomed the 
respite. She would have a few moments 
to compose her speech before his coming. 

She curled down beside her tree and 
tried to disentangle her thoughts. The 
more she thought, the more difficult be- 
came her task. Here was such a truth- 
loving, bright daylight sort of soul that 
when, in her rehearsal, she reached the 
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She lived for Art—at le ast so she told herself in those glorious 
moments DY the side of the sun-flecked brook. 
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point of asserting that her interest had 
been wholly impersonal—Oh, entirely! 
her conscience revolted. How she had en- 
joyed Howard’s happy conversation—his 
inimitably clever little quirks of fancy— 
his endearing sunniness! 

Jould she say, truthfully, that the hap- 
py glow about her heart as she hurried to 
their meeting place was merely an antici- 
pation of available copy? Had their long 
talks helped her work? At first she had 
used parts of them—but recently? Had 
she returned eagerly during that succes- 
sion of heavenly summer days solely in 
the interests of her book? In the sun- 
shiny, clear-seeing soul of her she knew 
differently. 

She glanced up anxiously, dreading to 
see Howard coming through the meadow 
-—dreading to meet him in her confusion. 
She breathed a sigh of relief as she saw 
that the sun-drenched path lay shadow- 
less before her. A while longer she sat 
there, dreaming dreams tinged with xa 
vague loneliness. Then she gathered up 
her papers and walked pensively home- 
ward. 

Howard returned from town the next 
afternoon in a fever of unrest. Casting 
politeness to the winds, he spent a scant 
half-hour with the Judge and then ran 
down through the meadow path. As he 
neared the great fallen tree and saw no 
sign of Sylvia he was seized by the fear 
that she had resented his defection of the 
previous day. This feeling was augment- 
ed by the lonesome, slowly passing min- 
utes until he became frankly miserable. 

He was on tthe point of seeking her at 
the house when she appeared. Down the 
path she came, a radiant figure with the 
westering sun spilling its gold lavishly 
about her. 

He sprang toward her, the gladness in 


. his eyes proclaiming his welcome. “You 


bit of light!’ he eried. “How I missed 
vou yesterday !” 

“T rather think I missed you too,” said 
Sylvia, demurely. She laid her hand on 
bis arm. ‘Were you ill?” she asked anx- 
iously, 

Howard’s heart leaped at the solicitudo 
in her tone. Fumbling clumsily in his 
pocket he brought forth a glorious, glow- 
ing object. He gazed at it in embarrass- 
ment for a long moment and then sudden- 
ly slipped it on Sylvia’s finger. 

She gasped in sheer amazement. ‘‘Why 
—why it’s a real diamond.” she exclaim- 
ed. 

He laughed happily—boyishly. “A 
real diamond, symbolizing a real love, 
Sweetheart.” 

She sat dazedly regarding the gem, 
flashing back the glory of the level sun- 
beams. 

“Vou will let it remain, Editha? Oh 
hang it—lI prefer ‘Sylvia.’ You will wear 
it, Sylvia?” 

She tried vainly to recall her mind to 
Chapter IV. Something was wrong. 
Diamond rings were out of place in Chap- 
ters IV or V or even VI. Somehow, she 
wasn’t as unhappy about it all, as an 
author, deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of her plot, should have been. More- 
over, this was real; the rest, an unreality. 
Suddenly, it was borne in upon her of how 
much more value was the actual than the 
fictitious. 

She looked long at the ring which seem- 
ed to claim her as its own, and then swift- 
ly raised her eyes to Howard’s. 

“Yes,” she said, happily, ‘Yes, Ill 
wear it.” 

The best-seller was never written—by 
Sylvia—but neither was her life blasted 
in spite of her former presentiment. 




















































A MODERN DINING ROOM, 


This iilustrates the taste for simplicity which prevails to-day. 
The above room is finished in bright, but not glaring tints. Prae- 
ically the only elaboration of ornament is in the decorated por- 
tion of the windows and the carved or moulded cornice. The 
furniture is of mahogany after the Chippendale style. It is 
simple in line without being in the least severe. It is a bright, 
cheerful root in which to dine. 








some Dont’s in House Furnishing 


ww 

By me 
John Holt 

\ 
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GLINESS, like dirt, consists largely works of art, they are either wretched 
of “matter out of place,” hence, of makeshifts or, what is worse, degrading 
matter wasted. William Morris said shams of better things.” Waste is always 

that when ‘our houses, our clothes, our ugly and unpleasant, and makeshifts and 
household furniture and utensils are not shams are always wasteful. 2 | 
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SOME “DON’TS” IN FURNISHING 
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A CONTRAST. 


This room is more elaborate than the dining-room shown 


opposite, but it is equally pleasing. 
comfortable informality without loss of dignity. 
are blended in this room without inharmonious result. 


It gives the impression of 
Several styles 
The cut- 


glass chandelier belongs to a formal style of furniture. The 
richly carved mirror frame is associated more often with elaborate 
Georgian furniture than with the Sheraton chairs and. tables. 





And of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars spent in Canada every year on 
the making and furnishing of homes, a 
very large proportion must be wasted. Men 
who are the essence of keenness and intel- 
ligence in their business allow themselves 
to make absurd mistakes in matters which 
quite as much concern their daily life. 
“Taste” happens to be their blind spot 
and they are wise only when they recog- 
nize the fact. 

There was a time when you could have 
counted the really well-furnished houses 





1 Canada on your fingers. Times were 
rough and people had neither the leisure 
to cultivate their tastes nor the money to 
gratify the tastes they might have had. 
Consequently when money did become 
more plentiful those who wished to spend 
it on improving and embellishing their 
homes were delivered bound and helpless 
into the hands of furniture manufacturers 
of even worse ideas and ideals than their 
own. 

Stern years of association with no more 
than the bare necessaries of backwoods 
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SOME “DON’TS” 


life led naturally to the idea that any ac- 
dition to a necessary must be a luxury, 
and that, to be beautiful, things must be 
as far as possible removed from the simple 
lines of the primitive products of axe and 
saw. 

The manufacturer of the day made 
furniture as elaborately curly and shiny 
and brilliantly upholstered as the simplest 
heart could desire. Towering, bemirrored 
overmantels that shouted through a mega- 
phone; “parlor suites’ which were a per- 
petual brass band; innumerable “orna- 
ments” designed to show by their expens- 
ive uselessness that their owners were rich 
enough to dispense with purely useful 
things. 


Survivals of these terrible times are still 
to be seen, chiefly in small country hotels 
and suchlike places. Seldom does one find 
a house or even a room which thus shouts 
aloud the bad taste of its owner. Even 
when one does, the owner usually shows 
signs of grace. He is dimly conscious that 
all is not as it should be, though he may 
not for the life of him see what is wrong. 

Since the man of taste no longer has 
to go abroad to satisfy his artistic sense, it 
has become increasingly unlikely that the 
man whose tastes are undeveloped will fall 
into bad hands. Canadians of to-day are 
on much the same level whether they are 
prepared to spend much or little on the 
furnishings of their houses. That is to 
say, all are now able to command the 
guidance of experts of discrimination. 
True the “wood butcher’ with inclin- 
ations towards emerald plush is still in 
existence, but public taste has so much im- 
proved that the professional decorator who 
is an artist has been able to make himself 
heard, and the “reign of terror” is over 
among the generality of furniture makers. 

Chiefly we go to the past for our best 
designs. L’Art Nouveau is the standing 
horrible example of latter day attempts to 
evolve something “up-to-date.” Conse- 
quently “Period” furniture is deservedly 
popular, and in its use it is equally easy 
to obtain excellent effects or to make dis- 
astrous mistakes. 

The easiest mistake to make is in - 
use of “period” fruniture which has 
period. As long as the furniture is a es 
ing to the eye, this is not a matter of very 
great importance to any but an expert. 
More glaring is the mixture of opposed 
F 
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periods, 
itself. 

You have been into houses in which the 
rooms are nothing more or less than a 
series of shocks. ‘The hall is Mission, se- 
vere to the point of being forbidding. An 
arch reveals a formally frivolous Louis 
XV drawing-room, all gilding, mirrors 
and breakfast-food cherubs. Beyond is a 
smaller parlor in florid Renaissance. 
You eat your dinner in a heavy black 
Jacobean dining-room, take coffee in a 
Moorish alcove, and lose a hundred up 
in the Flemish billiard-room, because you 
are oppressed with a fear that your bed- 
room will be Chinese or KE gyptian. The 
exterior of the house by-the-vye probably 
represents a Scottish stronghold with ex- 
tinguisher turrets. 


Now, each of these styles may be carried 
out in the most correct and tasteful man- 
ner, but in combination they are a night- 
mare. Yet it is quite easy to enjoy the 
beauties of several periods without shock 
by means of a gentle shading off from one 
room to another. The hall, for instance, 
could be Colonial in effect, and as long 
as undue heaviness was avoided, the eye 
would travel smoothly to the Sheraton fur- 
niture of the drawing-room, with its delli- 
cately tapering legs and rich simplicity of 
narrow inlay. <A few pieces of heavier 
type and deeply cushioned modern easy 
chairs covered in material in harmony 
with the Sheraton upholstery would be 
a natural descent from the formelity of 
the drawing-room to the cosier atmosphere 
of the parlor or living room. 


The heavier pieces of hall furniture— 
a cabinet of American black walnut, for 
instance—would be placed away from the 
drawing-room and towards the dining- 
room and library, thus preparing the eye 
for the black solidity of the Jacobean fur- 
niture found there. At the turn of the 
stairs a gradual change could be arranged 
from the darker woodwork of the hall to 
the light, bright airiness which should 
characterize the bedrooms and their cor- 
ridors. In fact, the general idea should 
be to so arrange matters that a stranger 
in passing from room to room should not 
be conscious for a few seconds of any great 
change in the nature of his surroundings, 

The opposite extreme to a jarring mix- 
ture of periods is the mistake of the man 
who is period-ridden. He chooses some 


each of which may be correct in 
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A WRITING DESK AFTER A COLONIAL MODEL. 


The term “Colonial” really covers most types of early and 
middle Georgian furniture, such, in fact, as was imported before 
the war of American Independance. There is, however, a ten- 
dency to restrict the application to the term of the simpler and 
heavier styles. The use of furniture as massive as this may be 
vuerdoae. It would be a mistake to fill a room with this sort of 
furniture without including at least a few pieces which would gwe 


a leaven of lightness. 





period and sticks to it through thick and 
thin from one end of the house to the 
other. Provided he has chosen a “pure” 
period this is all very well in its way—if 
only the inhabitants of the house could 
dress and act the part as well. In the 
course of time the disadvantages of this 
arrangement become more and more ap- 
parent. Inevitably the house gets out of 
its period in details. A picture comes as 
a gift, an odd piece of furniture is picked 
up here, a bit of china there, till at last 
the original scheme has become varied in 
a hundred incongruous details. There 
are some houses so period-ridden that the 
novels and magazines on the shelf under 
the table look like glaring anachronisms. 

The mistake les, of course, in seeking 
the letter instead of the spirit of a period. 
There is no harm in mixing periods with- 


in reason. You find the same spirit run- 
ning through furniture of different styles 
and different makers, and it is the spirit 
that makes a room or mars it. The “shad- 
ing off” process should be carried out, in 
each room as well as between the various 
rooms of the house. 

If any man finds that his eye does not 
show him the difference between harmony 
and discord in this respect he may make 
reasons and logic his guides. It is worth 
his while to read up the subject of fur- 
nishing. To read not only the rule-of- 
thumb text books on decoration—though 
they are very useful—but) works which 
deal with the history and evolution of fur- 
niture. Years of study combined with 
instincts are necessary to make the expert, 
but any man of intelligence soon can pick 
4 a smattering both interesting and use- 
ul. 
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A CHIPPENDALE REPRODUCTION, 


Observe the contrast between the rich delicacy of this desk 
and the uncompromising solidity of the Colonial model. To 
Chippendale is due the credit of finding a happy medium between 
the excessively ornamented rococo French furniture and the heavy- 
clumsy fashions of Queen Anne. Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Ileppe!wihite are the three outstunding names associated with the 


furniture of the latter half of the eighteen century. Chippendale 
for instance made frequent use ‘of ornamented “cabriole”’ legs as 
above, while Sheraton favored plain rectangular tapering sup- 


ports. 





He can learn the influence of France 
on English eighteenth century furniture, 
and thus get an idea of the extent to 
which the styles of the two countries are 
likely to harmonize. He can learn the 
chief points of difference between one peri- 
od and another. The spiral turning of 
legs and bars which differentiates Charles 
II chairs and tables from earlier models, 


the elaborate carvings of Grinling Gibbon 


and his imitators, the black Japan and gilt 
fruit and flower decorations characteris- 
tic of Heppelwhite. After all, when one is 
buying something that purpots to be a 
replica or even to carry out the spirit of 
an old model, it is just as well to be able 
to see to what extent it fulfills its promise. 

If he.is a seeker for genuine antiques, a 
slight knowledge will save him from the 
more flagrant frauds at any rate. The 








writer was shown a chest which the owner 
cherished as late Elizabethan on _ the 
strength of its carvings. Unfortunately 
the wood was mahogany, and mahogany 
was unknown in England prior to 1720. 
Clearly the chest was a copy of an ancient 
model—in the wrong wood. The same 
owner had an “Elizabethan” chest of 
drawers, unaware that this article of fur- 
niture was not evolved from the simple 
chest till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

Cultivated taste in Canada, as in Eng- 
land, has a distinct leaning towards sim- 
plicity. Hence the popularity, not only of 
the more simple and refined eighteenth 
century models, but of the modern rever- 
sions to extreme simplicity, such as Mis- 
sion and the various “craft” productions. 
Often this simplicity is carried altogether 
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too far. Very “Art-and-Crafty” people in- 
habit houses furnished with a simplicity 
that amounts to scantiness, while an excess 
of the hard lines and angles of Mission 
furniture sometimes gives an uncomfort- 
ably austere impression, however comfort- 
able individaual pieces of furniture may 
be. 

The Craft enthusiast makes the mistake 
of ignoring the conditions under which 
we live. After all, we are civilized beings 
and members of a very complex social sys- 
tem, whether we like it or not. We must 
live accordingly. It is ridiculous to ex- 
pect us to live the life of a story-book 
cottager, or to satisfy the requirements of 
modern civilization with the aid of a few 
joint stools and a trestle table stained 
green—an appropriate color. 

All the same, simplicity is the proper 
side on which to err. A scantily furnish- 
ed house is infinitely better than one that 
is overcrowded. Besides it is easy enough 
to remedy over-simplicity, whereas the 
only remedy for overcrowding is the scrap- 
ping of superfluous articles that once cost 
good money to buy. 

Another way of ignoring the times in 
which we live is in choosing old style fur- 
niture of a period quite unsuited either to 
everyday requirements or to the purposes 
to which a room is to be put. Empire, 
Louis XV or similar brilliantly formal 
styles are quite unsuited for the ordinary 
small drawing-room. Large reception and 
ball-rooms are where they belong -— for 
which, in fact, they were designed—and 
nothing is ever able to invest them with 
homeliness. Gayety, perhaps, but cheer- 
fulness never. 

Most of the mistakes outlined above are 
such that any man is liable to make—even 
a man with some knowledge of good and 
evil in decoration. For those who are 
without taste, with whom lack of time or 
unsuitable environment has prevented its 
cevelopment, there are so many pitfalls 
that it would be difficult to name half of 
them. ‘Those who are wise enough to rec- 
ognize their blind spot will also be wise 
enough to seek expert advice rather than 
to attempt to rely upon their own unedu- 
cated judgment, and all they need fear 
is falling into bad hands. As has been 
said, the vastly improved public taste in 
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Canada has made this far less likely than 
once might have been the case. 

Naturally the acceptance of too much or 
varied advice should be avoided. To. go 
to one man for advice about wall paper, 
to another regarding rugs and to take 
designs for furniture from a third often 
has peculiar results. You find Craft fur- 
niture of the ultra-simple type on a fully 
carpeted floor, or in a room with elaborate- 
ly fringed and looped up curtains. , Or 
Adam furniture against brilliantly flower- 
ed wall paper. 

Most of the mistakes of an uneducated 
taste arise from a desire to get plenty of 
show for the money. Thereby were for- 
tunes made by the ‘“‘plush and polish mer- 
chants” of the past; because of this one 
sees much misuse of otherwise beautiful 
things. On the principle that there can- 
not be too much of a good thing, rooms 
are crammed with elaborate carvings 
which kill each other and vulgarizes. the 
whole effect. Or heavy furniture is chosen 
to the exclusion of light and graceful 
pieces, because “‘there is more to it.” It 
should always be remembe*ed that expense 
does not necessarily mean value. When 
in doubt about anything brilliant or elab- 
orate—Don’t. 

There are many excellent text books 
dealing with the practical jside of furnish- 
ing and which lay down those laws from 
which there must be no departure. From 
them one may learn the |limitation of a 
north room in the matter of wallpaper, 
and the liberties that may be taken with 
a room that gets plenty of sunshine. 
Tables may be consulted which show what 
colors can be used in contrast, and in har- 
mony, and advice obtained upon the plac- 
ing of lighting fixtures. 

These are important details no doubt, 
but they are insignificant compared to the 
necessity for “humanity” in a house. A 
man should never forget that he owes 
something to his own personality. 

The wish, natural enough, to obtain im- 
mediate results, should be fought down 
resolutely. It is impossible to make a 
home by building a house and filling it 
full of furniture, however well the furni- 
ture may be chosen. If the equipment of 
a house is to reflect anything of its. own- 
er’s’ personality it must be a matter of 
gradual growth. . 


Ambition ! 


By 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden 





EDITOR’S NOTE :—This is the second of Dr. 


for this Magazine. 


Marden’s series of articles 


It concerns the one great quality upon which is based the 
difference between the Old World and the 


New. The clerk in the Old Coun- 


try has a certain sort of ambition, an ambition to get enough, to be comfort- 


able, to be insured against starvation. 
tion goes farther than this. 


In Canada the 
The clerk knows no limit to ambition. 
fact there is no limit to the career of any ambitious and able 


man’s ambi- 
And in 
Canadian. 


average 


But Dr. Marden in the following article deals with Ambition from a dif- 


ferent standpoint. 
interprets for 


is a sign of, what 


He is not treating with comparative ambitions. 
you and others just what our 


but he 


Ambition what it 


means to us, 


we may expect of it and how to use it. 





HEN a person has taken an over- 

dose of morphine, a doctor knows 

that sleep would be fatal, and every 

effort is made to keep the patient awake. 

He is sometimes obliged to resort to what 

seems to be most cruel treatment, pinch- 

ing and pounding the patient, to keep off 

that slumber from which there would be 

no awakening. So it is with ambition; if 

it once goes to sleep, it is almost impossi- 
ble to arouse it. 

It is astonishing how many people there 

are who have no definite aim or ambition, 


but just exist from one day to another 
All about 


with no well-defined life plan. 
us on the ocean of life we see young mer 
and women aimlessly drifting 
rudder or port, throwing away time, 
without serious purpose, or method in 
anything they do. They 
with the tide. If you ask one of them 


without 


simply drift 


what he is going to do, what his ambition 
is, he will tell you he does not exactly 
know as yet what he will do. He is sim- 
ply waiting for a chance. 

Ilow can a man who lives without a 
program ever expect to arrive anywhere 
but in chaos, confusion? <A clear-cut pur- 
pose has a powerful influence upon the 
life. It unifies our efforts and gives direc- 
tion to our work, so that every blow 
counts. 

Kvery man should be a stern school- 
master to himself. He cannot sit and 
take it easy every time he has the oppor- 
tunity; he cannot lie abed until he feels 
like getting. up in the morning, and work 
only when he is in the mood, and yet 
amount to anything. 

He must learn to master his moods and 
to force himself to work no matter how 
he feels. 
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Most of the ambitionless people who 
fail are too lazy to succeed. They are not 
willing to put themselves out, to pay the 
price, to make the necessary effort. They 
want to have a good time. Why should 
they struggle and strive and strain? Why 
not enjoy life, take it easy? 

Kivery where we see human watches 
with splendid equipment, apparently all 
ready to run, and we wonder why they are 
silent, why they do not keep good time. 
The reason is, they have no mainspring, 
no ambition. 

A watch may have perfect wheels, it 
may have a very costly jeweled setting, 
but if it lacks a mainspring, it is useless. 
So a youth may have a college education, 
excellent health, but if he lacks ambition, 
all his other equipments, no matter how 
superb, will not 2mount to much. 

Ambition often begins very early to 
knock for recognition. If we do not 
heed its voice, if it gets no encourage- 
ment after appealing to us for years, it 
gradually ceases to trouble us, because, 
like any other unused quality or func- 
tion, it deteriorates or disappears when 
unused, 

An unfed ambition is like a postpon- 
ed resolution. Its demand for recogni- 
tion becomes less and less imperious, just 
as the constant denying of any desire 
or passion tends to its extinction. 


If there is a pitiable sight in the world. 
it is a person in whom ambition is dead 
—the man who has denied and denied 
that inward voice which bids him up and 
on, the man in whom ambition’s fires 
have cooled from the lack of fuel. 

There is always hope for a person, no 
matter how bad he is, as long as his am- 
bition is alive; but when that is dead be- 
yond resuscitation, the great life-spur, 
the impelling motive is gone. 

One of the most difficult things a hu- 
man being can do is to keep his ambition 
from fading out, his aspirations sharp and 
fresh, his ideals clear and clean-cut. 

Ambition requires a great deal and 
great variety of food to keep it vigorous. 
A namby-pamby ambition does not 
amount to anything. It must be backed 
by a robust will power, stern resolve, phy- 
sical energy, powers of endurance, to be 
effective. 

The fact that you have an almost un- 
controllable impulse, a great absorbing 
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ambition to do a thing which meets with 
the approval of your judgment and your 
better self, is a notice served upon you 
that you can do the thing, and should do 
it as soon as possible. 


Some people seem to think that the 
ambition to do a certain thing in life 13 a 
permanent quality which will remain 
with them. Jt is not. It is like the daily 
manna which fell for the daily needs of 
the Israelites in the desert. They had to 
use it at once. When their faith was 
weak they tried to store it up, but they 
found it would never keep until the next 
day. 

The time to do a thing is when the 
spirit is upon us, when it makes a sharp, 
clean-cut impression upon us. Resolution 
fades and becomes dimmer at every post- 
ponement. When the desire, the ambi- 
tion, comes fresh and strong with the zeal 
and enthusiasm, it is easy; but after we 
have postponed it a few times, we find 
ourselves less and less inclined to make 
the necessary effort or sacrifice to attain it, 
because it does not appeal to us with the 
same emphasis as at first. 


Do not allow the ambition to cool. 
Make up your mind that you cannot and 
will not spend your life being half satis- 
fied. Rouse your spirit, and go toward 
the goal which is worth while. 


You cannot do much with a young man 
who is apparently content to drift along 
in a humdrum way, half content with 
his accomplishments, undisturbed by the 
fact that he has used but a very small 
part of himself, a very small percentage of 
his real ability; that his energies are run- 
ning to waste in all sorts of ways. You 
cannot do much with a young man who 
lacks ambition, life, energy and vigor— 
who is willing to slide along the line of 
least resistance, and who exerts himself 
as little as possible. There is no founda- 
tion to build upon. Even those founda- 
tions which he had to begin with are slow- 
ly erumbling to uselessness. 

It is the young man who is not satis- 
fied with what he does and who is deter- 
mined to better it every day, who strug- 
gles to express the ideal, to make the pos- 
sible in him a reality, that wins. 

What would become of the human race 
if everyone had reached his goal, had at- 
tained his ambition? Would anyone want 
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to work more than he felt like working? 
Who would do all the drudgery? 

Suppose everyone was in the condition 
of the sons and daughters of many rich 
parents whose sole object is to have a good 
time, to enjoy all the pleasant things and 
to avoid all the work and disagreeable 
experience possible—how long would it 
take a world so peopled to retrograde to 
barbarism? 

We owe everything to the climbing 
faculty. The struggle of man to rise a 
little higher, to get into a little more com- 
fortable position, to secure a little better 
education, a little better home, to gain a 
little more culture and refinement, to ac- 
quire that power which comes from being 
in a position of broader and wider influ- 
ence through the acquirement of proper- 
ty, is what has developed the character 
and the stamina of our highest types of 
manhood to-day. This upward life-trend 
gives others confidence in us. 

Nothing so contributes to one’s advance- 
ment in life as the formation of the climb- 
ing habit in everything, the perpetual 
ambition and effort to do a little better 
to-day than yesterday, to do everything 
we attempt a little better than we have 
done it in the past. 

It is a wonderful aid to growth to as- 
sociate constantly with people who are 
above us, who are better educated, more 
cultivated, more refined, who have had 
rich experience in lines of which we know 
little. We all know how quickly e, person 
deteriorates when all his tendencies are 
downward, when he seeks the company 
of those below him, and common, demor- 
alizing pleasures. When this process is 
reversed, the gage tendency, the up- 
ward progress, is just as pronounced. 

No one can do anything very great un- 
less he is spurred on by an ambition which 
takes the drudgery out of his task, an en- 
thusiasm which lightens his burdens and 
cheers the way. 

The man who goes to his work as a 
galley-slave to his oar, as a tired horse to 
his load too he: wy to pull, can never ac- 
complish much; there must be a zeal and 
ereat ambition and love for the work, or 
either mediocrity or failure must. result. 

It is a very difficult thing to succeed in 
life under the most favorable conditions, 
but to love your work is a tremendous 
help, a great tonic. Enthusiasm seems to 





make us unconscious of danger and ob- 


stacles. If you find your ambition dying 
out, if you do not feel the same zeal for 


your work, if you are not so interested 
that you long to go to it in the morning 
and hate to leave it at night, there is 
something wrong somewhere. Perhaps 
you have not found your right place, dis- 
couragement may have killed your en- 
thusiasm and diminished your zest. 

It is not difficult to inerease enthusi- 
asm, to spur on a lagging ambition, if 
you set about it as you do about the task 
you are determined to accomplish. You 
cannot keep up your friendships without 
constant cultivation, and the same thing 
is true of ambition. 

I'verywhere we see people side-tracked, 
with their fires banked, the water in their 
boilers cooled down, and yet they are won- 
dering why express trains fly past them, 
while they creep along like snails. They 
cannot understand why banked fires and 
lukewarm water will not pull their trains 
at express speed. 

These people never renew their rails, do 
not keep the water in the engines at the 
boiling point, yet they complain if they 
fail to reach their destination. They can- 


not understand why they are so much 
slower than their neighbor’s train which 
flies past them on _ perfectly ballasted 


roads, and with up-to-date engines and 
ears. If they run off their wretched 
tracks, they attribute it to hard luck. 

The great majority of people who do 
not amount to anything in the world, 
those who are sidetracked, the idle, the 
indolent, the mediocre, have failed froin 
the lack of ambition. 


The you‘h who hungers for an educa- 
tion, who longs for improvement, no mat- 
ter how poor, generally finds a way. But 
there is little hope for the ambitionless, 
there is no way of firing, of stirring up, 
of stimulating those who lack the ambi- 
tion to get on in the world. 

It is not an easy matter to keep back a 
boy with an ambition to do something 
and to be somebody in the world. No 
matter what his surroundings, no matter 
how badly he is handicapped, he will find 
a way out, he will forge ahead. You could 
not keep back a Lincoln, a Wilson, or a 
Greeley; if too poor to buy books, they 
would borrow them and pick up an edu- 
cation. 
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You may think your life is very com- 
mon, that your cpportunity of amounting 
to much is very small. But it does not 
matter how humble your position or what 
you are doing, if you have a taste for 
something better, if there is an out-reach 
and up-reach in ycur life, if you aspire to 
something higher, and are willing to pay 
the price for advancement in downright 
hard work, you will succeed. You will 
rise out of your commonness just as sure- 
ly as the germ struggles up through the 
sod by persistent pushing. 

There is something in the atmosphere 
of every person which predicts his future; 
for the way he does things, the energy, 
the degree of enterprise which he puts 
into his work, his manner—everything 
is a telltale of what is awaiting him. 

“Tf you are only swabbing a deck, 
swaly it as if old Davy Jones were after 
you,” says Dickens. 

A man may be very dissatisfied with 
what he is doing without having the aspir- 
ation for something higher and the stam- 
ina to reach his aim. Mere dissatisfaction 
with one’s position does not always indi- 
eate ambition. It may indicate laziness, 
\ndifference. 


But when we see a man filling a posi- 
just as well as it can be filled, trying to 
do everything to a complete finish, taking 
great pride in it, and yet having a great 
longing for something higher and better, 
we feel certain he will attain it. 

When young Franklin was struggling 
to get a foothold in Philadelphia, shrewd 
business men there predicted, even when 
he was eating, sleeping, and printing in 
one room, that he had a great future be- 
fore him, because he was working with all 
his might to get up higher, and he carried 
himself in a way that gave confidence. 
Everything he did was done so well, with 
such ability, that it was a prediction of 
very much larger things. When he was 
only a journeyman printer he did his 
work so much better than others, and his 
system was so much superior even to his 
employers, that people predicted he would 
some dav have the business which went 
to that firm—which he did. 


Men often fail because of an impatient 
ambition. They cannot wait to prepare 
for their life-work, but think they must 
leap into a position which others have 
been years in reaching. They are over- 
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ambitious, impatient of results, and have 
no time to do anything properly. Every- 
thing is hurried and forced. These peo- 
ple do not develop symmetrically, but are 
one-sided; they lack judgment and good 
sense. 
“The heights by great men reached and 
kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


We frequently see sad examples of un- 
bridled ambition—men who have been 
spurred on by an overvaulting ambition, 
men whose sensibilities have been so be- 
numbed by the ambition to become rich 
or powerful, that they have stooped to do 
very questionable things. Ambition : of- 
ten blinds one to justice. 


There is nothing more pitiable than to 
see a man the victim of an inordinate, ‘sel- 
fish ambition to advance himself at. all 
costs, to gain fame, or notoriety, no mat- 
ter who is sacrificed in the process. 

It is very difficult to see the right, to 
get a clear perspective of justice, when’ we 
become victims of an overvaulting am- 
bition. Men so intoxicated have stopped 
at no crime. Napoleon and Alexander 
the Great are good examples of the wrecks 
which an unbridled ambition makes of its 
victims. 

Everyone should have an ambition to 
do something distinctive, something in- 
dividual, something which will take him 
out of mediocrity, which will lift him 
above the ambitionless, the energyless. It 
is perfectly proper to be ambitious to get 
up as high in the world as possible, and 
this we may do with all charity and kind- 
liness of heart toward our neighbors. 

The fellow who must be aroused is 
yourself, and every man is entitled to 
draw his inspiration from whatever source 
is at hand. 


Sometimes the conversation or encour- 
agement of an inspiring man or woman 
in whom we have great confidence, the 
faith of some one who believes in us when 
others do not, who sees something in us 
which others do not see, arouses the ambi- 
tion and gives us a glimpse of our possi- 
bilities. 

We may not think much about this at 
the time, but it may be a turning point 
in our career. 
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Multitudes of men and women have 
caught the first glimpse of themselves by 
the reading of some inspiring book or 
some vigorous article. Without it, they 
might have remained ignorant of their 
real power forever. Anything that will 
give us a glimpse of ourselves, that will 
open up our possibilities, is invaluable. 

Choose for your friends those who stim- 
ulate you, who arouse your ambition, who 
stir you up with a desire to do something 
and be somebody in the world. One such 
friend is worth a dozen passive or indiff- 
erent friends. 

Get close to people who arouse your 
ambition, who get hold of you, who make 
you think and feel. Keep close to people 
who are a perpetual inspiration to you. 
The great trouble with most of us is that 
we never get aroused, never discover our- 
selves until late in life—often too late to 
make much out of the remnant. 

The great thing is to arouse our possi- 
bilities when young, that we may get the 
greatest possible efficiency out of our lives. 

Most people die with the largest per- 
centage of their possibilities still undevel- 
oped. They have improved little patches 
of their ability here and there, while the 
ereat estate of their possible selves is until- 
led—with great mines of wealth untouch- 
ed. 

We cannot use what we do not first 
cover and see. 

There are tens of thousands of day 
laborers in this country—common work- 
men—putting their lives into drudgery, 
who, if they had only been aroused, would 
have been employers themselves—would 
have been men of force, of standing in 
their community—but they have been 
held down by their ignorance of their 
own power. They have never discovered 
themselves, and so they must be “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” We see 
them everywhere—splendid men = and 
women, who impress us as giants in pos- 
sibility, but who are totally ignorant of 
the great forces that are sleeping within 
them. 


dis- 
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There are thousands of girls who are 
spending their lives as clerks or opera- 
tives, or in ordinary situations, who, if 
they could but discover themselves, could 
once see their possibilities, could improve 
their conditions immeasurably and_ be- 
come great living forces in the world. 

Sit down and take an inventory of 
yourself. If you are dissatisfied with what 
you are doing and think you ought to do 


‘better, try to discover, no matter how long 


it takes you, Just where your trouble lies. 


‘Find out the things that keep you back. 


Make long, searching tours of discovery 
in your own consciousness. Say to your- 
self over and over again, “Why can others 
do such remarkable things while I do 
ordinary, common things? Constantly 
ask yourself, “If others can do them, why 
-annot 1?” 

You may find some great nuggets of 
gold in these tours of self-discovery, which 
you never dreamed you possessed-—ereat 
possibilities of power which you never un- 
covered before, and which may, if devel- 
oped, revolutionize your life. 

One of the fatal dangers of remaining 
a long time in one position, as a clerk, for 
example, is that habit tends to make slaves 
of us. What we did yesterday we are 
more likely to do to-day; and if we do it 
to-day, it is still more certain that we will 
do it to-morrow; and, after a while, using 
the same faculties in a dry routine, the 
other, unused faculties begin to wane, 
erow weaker, atrophy, until to think that 
what we are doing is the only thing we 
can do. 

What we use becomes stronger; what 
we do not use weaker; and we are likely 
to deceive ourselves in underrating the 
powers we really possess. 

Low aim is crime because it pulls down 
every other quality to its level. Low aim 
destroys the executive ability. . The facul- 
ties and the entire man follow the aim. 
We must climb, or we must go down, there 
is no such thing as clinging forever upon 
one rung of Life’s great ladder. 








Fortunes 


in Foxes 


By 


Arthur Conrad 


WENTY-FIVE years ago or there- 

about a Prinee Edward Island farm- 

er, Dalton by name, resident in the 
little village of Alberton near the western 
extremity of the Island, captured a fugi- 
tive idea which flitted through his brain 
one day and put it to the test of actual 
experience. It was a simple enough idea 
in its way. It did not require much ly- 
ing awake at night to mature'its details. 
Neither did it involve much outlay of 
time or money to get it started. It was 
merely one of those happy little inspira- 
tions which come to a few men in this 
world and enable them to amass fortunes 
without the expenditure of much effort. 
Dalton’s idea proved pure gold. It suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations. Within 
a comparatively few years it had made 
him rich and prosperous. 

Dalton is taciturn; up to quite recent 
times he has refused to be interviewed or 
to divulge the slightest bit of information 
about his undertaking. In consequence 
whereof, a fabrie of legend and rumor has 
been built up about the origin of his fox- 
ranching operations. It is probably true 
that he first seized the notion of raising 
foxes when he heard that a litter had been 
found on the Island, in which were some 
so-called black pups. Black foxes, as he 
well knew, were extremely rare; their 
skins were exceptionaliv valuable. Why, 
reasoned he, should it not be possible to 
secure the pups and see if he could not 
breed from them in captivity. If the at- 
tempt proved a failure, there would be 
little harm done, while, if he sueeeeded, 
well,—there would certainly be money in 
it at the prices skins were fetching. So 
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Dalton secured the litter for a mere song. 
Just about the same time it chanced 
by an odd coincidence, so the legend runs, 
that a second litter was found by some 
sportsmen on the Island, which got into 
the hands of Captain Oulton of Tignish 
as a sort of curiousity, foxes being rare. 
Dalton broached his plan to the Captain 
and suggested that they should come to- 
gether on the scheme. The Captain was 
not loath and the pair entered into part- 
nership, putting all their young foxes to- 
gether. For fifteen years or more they 
carried on their experiments in fox-breed- 
ing without interference, at first with 
some reverses but ultimately with the 
ereatest success. Obstacles of one sort or 
another were overcome and finally a pure 
black strain was secured, the kind of fur 
that commands the top-notch price on the 
London market. From time to time 
foxes captured in Quebec, Anticosti, Lab- 
rador and Maine were introduced into the 
ranch in order to improve the breed. 

It is now about five years ago since the 
Dalton-Oulton corner in foxes, if such it 
may be called, was broken up. The part- 
ners absolutely refused to sell live foxes 
and, as they owned the only black foxes 
to be had, there was no chance for anyone 
else to break into the game. However, the 
story is told on the Island that a farmer 
called Tuplin, finally prevailed on Captain 
Oulton to sell him a “patch,” a fox half- 
red half-black, which he claimed he want- 
ed as a pet. His real purpose was to mate 
it with a common red fox and see if he 
could not get some blacks from the com- 
bination. On learning this Oulton is said 
to have offered double the money 








paid for the patch to recover it, 
but Tuplin was not to be deterred. 
He started his ranch, and meeting 
with success in his ‘breeding, soon 


had plenty of pups on hand. The cat, or 
in this case the fox, being out of the bag, 
it was not long before other f armers began 
to buy foxes and Dalton and Oulton were 
compelled by circumstances to change 
their tactics. It is now possible to buy 
foxes, pedigreed if you like, just as you 
would buy sheep or cattle. 


To-day the Islanders, fascinated with 
the stories of quickly-ac “quired wealth to 


be made from the raising of foxes, have 
gone literally fox-crazy. From the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Province down, 


hundreds of people are dabbling in the 
business. On trains, in steam-boats and 
at hotels, the traveler is constantly over- 
hearing the words, “ranches” and ‘‘foxes.” 
If two men are seen in earnest converse 
the chances are that foxes are their theme. 
If a fine house is being built on some farm 
to replace the old homestead, it is quite 
within the possibilities that foxes have 
made its erection possible. If some one 
is observed pointing towards a wood from 
the car window, it is likely that he is in- 
dicating the location of some famous 
ranch. The money that the people of 
Prince Edward Island ean’t put into auto- 
mobiles, for the law of the Province pro- 
hibits the use of motors on the Island, is 
going into fox ranches and the conversa- 
tion that elsewhere is taken up with dis- 
cussing motors and motoring, is being 
bestowed in its entirety on foxes and fox 
ranching. 

It has already been indicated that 
money is being made out of the breeding 
of these little animals. That the amount 
realized justifies all this excitement is ap- 
parent when it is explained that live foxes 
are selling to-day on the Island from one 
to three thousand dollars apiece. So cost- 
ly are they that that in many instances 
men are clubbing together to buy pairs, 
being unable to finance the purchase in- 
dividually. And still the price advances. 
Between 1910 and 1911 it actually in- 
creased by about one thousand dollars, the 
reason being simply that there are so 
many people and syndicates keen to se- 
cure breeding animals that the fox popu- 
lation is insufficient to go round. Fox 


breeders claim that this condition will 
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by 
which time the rush will be over and the 
fox-ranching business will strike a normal 
level. 

The solid basis on which the success of 
the fox-raising business rests is, of course, 
the high prices which the skins of silver 


probably last. for about five years, 


erey or black foxes bring in the fur mar- 
kets of Europe. It was the marked scar- 
city of these pelts that led Dalton to go in 
for his experiment. So long as there is 
a popular demand for fox skins and so 
long as the supply is limited those 
Islanders who are going in for breeding 
stand to make plenty of money. 
At present the sale of live foxes will tend 
to keep the supply of skins short and even 
after this sale begins to fall off, as it is 
bound to do ultimately, it will still be 


'some little time before the price of fox 





skins will drop materially. So, which- 
ever way it is regarded, the Island farm- 
ers who own fox ranches will m: ake a good 
thing out of the business. 


It was, of course, from the sale of skins 
that Dalton and Oulton made their for- 
tunes. Their skins have long commanded 
top prices at the London sales, which 
means that they sell anywhere from 
one hundred to five hundred pounds 
apiece. When, as was the case last year, 
Dalton had thirty skins on the market. 
it is not hard to understand how quickly a 
man can grow rich in fox-ranching. It 
is said that once at the March sales in Lon- 
don, a fox skin went at £580 ($2,822.) 
Dalton had no skins up at this auction and 
he was naturally curious to learn where 
such an unusually valuable pelt had come 
from. After investigating, it turned out 
to be one of his skins that had been sold 
at the January sales for £390 ($1,898). 
The purchaser had actually re-sold it two 
months later at an advance of £190 
($924). Instances could be multiplied 
to show how money is being fairly coined 
in the fox business. 

It is estimated that there are now about 
one hundred and fifty ranches on Prince 
Edward Island, located for the most part 
in the western portion of the Island be- 
tween Summerside and Tignish. An at- 
tempt was made to establish a ranch in 
the eastern end recently, but it was not a 
success, though it has not been proved 
conclusively that ranching cannot be car- 
ried on successfully in all parts of the 
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Island. The number of ranches is now 
increasing so rapidly that the prospect is 
that they will become as common as poul- 
try runs very soon. Generally speaking 
these ranches are enclosed areas in the 
middle of a grove of woods, fenced in 
with wire netting or boards to a height of 
ten or twelve feet and kept carefully pad- 
locked to prevent the entrance of strang- 
ers. They cover from half an acre to 
several acres of ground and are calculated 
not only to keep the foxes from escaping 
but to provide them with a natural envir- 
onment, where they will not be frighten- 
The little animals are 
not allowed to run loose in the ranch but 
are caged in small enclosures, made of 
wire netting and are provided with ken- 
nels in which to le. 

A visit to one of these ranches is natur- 
ally full of interest and it is quite a privi- 
lege to enter one of the larger ones. An 
owner may have methods which he does 
not want to make public or animals which 
he does not wish everybody to see, for 
which reason it is a compliment to be in- 
vited to inspect a ranch. For the most 
part the foxes are very wild and it is hard 
to catch sight of them at all, unless one’s 
movements are as stealthy as those of an 
Indian. Some owners believe it pays to 
keep the foxes in this state of wildness, 
though others take the view that it better 
for breeding if the animals are tame and 
less afraid of man. By and by there will 
doubtless be a uniform practice in this 
respect. In the meantime it is only the 
pups which are comparatively tame and 
always ready for inspection. The older 
foxes may be routed out of their boxes 
but they are usually so frightened that 
they scamper away into hiding as quick 
as a flash. 

A pure black fox is a beautiful little 
animal with glossy skin and quick ex- 
pressive eyes. Those who breed them say 
they have considerable intelligence and 
as usual there are numerous stories, some 
almost unbelievable, to illustrate the 
point. They are fed principally on offal 
secured from slaughter houses and as the 
fox population is gettting pretty large, it 
is costing more and more to feed them. 
This will be one of the problems to be 
solved in the future. Meanwhile some 
breeders are experimenting with other 
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kinds of food with a certain degree of suc- 
cess, 

Some men with small means have 
found it advisable to start their ranches 
with common red foxes and, after fam- 
iliarizing themselves with the habits of 
the animals, introduce black ones. On 
account of the immense value of the lat- 
ter, this has been a prudent policy to pur- 
sue. Even red foxes are worth money, 
selling from ten to fifty dollars a pair, 
and by mating them up with patches, 
some black pups may be obtained. In a 
litter of five secured in this way and shown 
the writer, there were two fine specimens 
of black foxes. 

Men like Dalton keep a careful record 
of all the animals in their ranches and in 
this respect their breed are just like regis- 
tered cattle. Foxes with pedigrees natur- 
ally command a higher price than those 
without and it was a shrewd move to start 
keeping records. In selling these foxes it 
has become customary to give a guarantee 
to replace those that fail to breed. In this 
way a purchaser is made fairly sure of 
results. 

There must surely be considerable 
temptation for unprincipled persons to 
enter the ranches under cover of night 
and make off with one or more animals. 
Situated as they are, at some distance from 
the habitations of men, and quite unpro- 
tected save for a padlock on the gate, it 
would seem as if it would be an easy mat- 
ter to break into one of them. However, 
so far as is known only one case of steal- 
ing foxes has been heard of on the Island, 
which speaks volumes for the honesty of 
the people. 

During the coming winter there wiil be 
many anxious hearts in Prince Edward 
Tsland. A great deal is at stake. So many 
people have put money into the purchase 
of foxes and are looking eagerly forward 
to the coming of the litters in the spring, 
that it may be said the whole Island’s hap- 
piness is dependent on the welfare and 
productivity of the little animals. One 
may only have invested a few dollars a- 
long with others in a pair that is being 
kept in some distant ranch, but yet it 
will be of immense importance whether 
the breeding is successful or not. Every- 
body hopes, not without reason, for huge 
returns on their investment. 
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The Romance of Blois 
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Editor's ] 





vagrant whiff of perfume, the turn of a cheek, or the sound 


of a voice, sometimes ‘veoall to us great memories which are associated in our minds 


with that certain perfume, that certain cheek or that voice. 
In this letter from 


them persons, places and events. 


We re-construct from 
Anne Hollingsworth W har- 


ton, the woman writer, traveling at present in Europe and writing as she moves from 


place to place, tells how she, from the modern tourist bedroom, 


window the beautiful Chateau of Blois. 
Mademoiselle Louise de la Valiere. 
story of this girl whose 
pression” added to the charm of ‘ 


fickle heart of a king.” 
world knows the story. 
phases of the gentle Louise. 


Lowise went to the court of Lows XIV. 
But in the following pages a modern woman recalls other 


can see from her 


This chateau recalls the story of Louise-— 
It is one of the sad old stories of France, the 
“certain grace, modesty and tenderness in bearing and ex- 
‘the dazzling whiteness and rosiness of her 
the exquisite blueness of her eyes, and the brilliancy of her 


skin, 
blonde har, won the 
After that, the 





T is delightful to be lodged so near the 
beautiful chateau of Blois that we can 
see the facade of Francis I. by sun- 

light, twilight, and moonlight. This 
chateau built upon massive supporting 
walls dominates a natural terrace, which 
rises above the valley of the Loire and the 
ravine of the Arroux. No more fitting 
site could be found for the chateau than 
the quadrilateral formed by these two 
streams. The wing of Francis I. with its 
noble columns, Italian loggias, balus- 
trades, attics, picturesque chimneys, gro- 
tesque gargoyles, and other rich and 
varied decorations, displays all the archi- 
tectural luxury of the Renaissance, of 
which it was in a sense the final expres- 
sion. It was while gazing upon this mar- 
vellous facade that Mr. Henry James long- 
ed for such brilliant pictures as the figures 
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of Francis I., Diane de Poitiers, or even of 
Henry III., to fill the empty frames made 
by the deep recesses of the beautifully pro- 
portioned windows. 

Looking at the richly ornamented fa- 
cade, wandering a ross the great court and 
up the famous spiral stairway to the spaci- 
ous rooms above, it was not to Francis I. 
or Diane or Henry III. that our thoughts 
turned, but to a later period in the his- 
tory of the chateau, when Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans, held his court here, and a bevy 
of young girls brought charm and grace 
into these great bare rooms. 

Gaston’s eldest daughter, La Grande 
Mademoiselle, was often here in those 
days, acting in amateur theatricals with 
her step-sisters, one of whom, the little 
Princess Marguerite d’Orleans, cherished 
vain hopes of becoming Queen of France 
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by marrying her own cousin, Louis XIV. 
Other young girls in the family group 
were Mile. de Saint-Remi, whose father, 
Jacques de Courtaval, Marquis of Saint- 
Remi, was first steward to Gaston, and 
Mile. Montelais, whose name occurs in 
one of the court rhymes of the day in 
company with that of another young girl 
whose history is closely associated with 
the chateau, 

Guiche of love the ally 

The maids of honor did supply. 

He has caged a pretty pair, 

Montelais and La Valliere. 

The other girl who was destined to be 
a companion to Mlle. Montelais at court 
was Louise de la Valliere, the step-daugh- 
ter of Saint-Remi, and the daughter of the 
Marquis de la Baume le Blane, Sieur de la 
Gasserie, These high-sounding titles of 
the La Vallieres did not stand for much 
in gold or gear at this time, although there 
are still ruins to be seen in Bourbonnais 
of a very ancient castle of the La Baumes. 
It was not at this chateau that the La 

Vallieres lived during the childhood of 
Louise, but at Amboise, and here she may 
have seen the fourteen-year-old Louis, who 
eame with the Queen Mother and Mazarin 
to this town, which was so gallantly held 
for him against Gaston and his bellicose 
daughter, by the honest soldier, Laurent 
de la Valliere. Whether or not little 
Louise de la Valliere saw the young King 
at Amboise during the war of the Fronde, 
she certainly saw him when he stopped at 
Blois, some years later, on his way to 
Saint-Jean de Luz and the Spanish mar- 
riage. Louis and his court were the guests 
of Gaston in 1660, although they had been 
openly arrayed against each other at Am- 
boise in 1651. Mlle. de Montpensier, in 
her frank and amusing chronicles, tells us 
that the king evidently found her father’s 
chateau a dull place to stop in overnight. 
the customs and costumes of the household 
failed to please the fastidious young mon- 
arch. The meal was served, she says, in 
old-fashioned style, and the ladies were 
dressed. “like the dishes—all out of fash- 
ion.” Only one figure in the group which 
had gathered in the vast salle to do honor 
to the King appeared to him worthy of 
roval regard. This was a slight, girlish 
form, in white muslin, a costume so simple 
that it could never be quite out of date. 
From her modest station behind the prin- 
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cesses of the House of Orleans, by the 
command of her hostess, Louise de la 
Valliere stepped forward, confused and 
blushing, to make her deep courtesy | be- 
fore the King, while the Duchess present- 
ed her in due form as Mlle. de la Baume 
le Blane, daughter of the Marquis de la 
Valliere, and step-daughter of the Marquis 
de Saint-Remi. 

As Madame de Monteville described 
her at seventeen, we see the slight girlish 
form of La Valliere making her reverence 
before royalty, owing her charm, as the 
court lady relates, more to a certain grace, 
modesty, and tenderness in bearing and 
expression than to the dazzling whiteness 
and rosiness of her skin, the exquisite 
blueness of her eyes, and the brilliancy of 
her blonde hair of the shade which the 
French call cheveux argentes. Whether 
the beauty and charm of Louise made a 
lasting impression upon the heart of the 
King is doubtful, as that susceptible organ 
was at this time occupied with the adven- 
turous Marie Mancini, while his mind was 
turned toward the Spanish marriage, an 
important alliance for political reasons. 
We may believe, however, that in the brief 
moment that the young girl looked into 
the eyes of the King the world was chang- 
ed for her. Then, as ever after, it was the 
personal charm of Louis that appealed to 
the girl’s imagination, rather than the 
grandeur of his station. It was the man 
she loved, not the king, and at twenty- 
three, with his deep blue eyes, curling 
love-locks, and graceful bearing, Louis was 
wel) fitted to please the fancy of a roman- 
tic girl of seventeen. If Louise had not 
seen him again, the image of this young 
prince from fairyland might in time have 
faded from her mind, especially as an, in- 
cipient love affair with a neighbor’s son 
already existed. 

Some notes and occasional shy glances 
had been exchanged between Mademois- 
elle de la Valliere and young Bragelonges, 
who lived next door to the Saint-Remis at 
Blois, and had she not been suddenly ear- 
ried off to court, this nebulous romance 
might have materialized into a happy 
marriage, and a career more honorable, if 
less brilliant and exciting, than that which 
lay before her. 

It was this early affair with a neighbor’s 
son which gave Dumas some historic foun- 
dation for his captivating and pathetic 
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story of the Vicomte de Bragelonne. 
Whether or not the young lover wore his 
heart upon his sleeve to the end of his 
days, it is quite evident that M. de Brage- 
longes was speedily forgotten by Louise, 
amid the pleasures and distractions of the 
gayest court in Europe. 

A few months later, through the influ- 
ence of a distant relative, Louise de la 
Valliere was given a place at court in the 
service of the English Princess, the beau- 
tiful, captivating, and capricious Henri- 
ette, daughter of Charles [., and wife of 
the King’s young brother, Phillippe 
d’Orleans. Chroniclers of the time all 
agree in attributing to her a rare charm 
of manner, a lively wit and a keen intel- 
lect. This combination of beauty, charm, 
and intellect, found more frequently, per- 
haps, in France than in any other coun- 
try, rendered Madame the most irresisti- 
ble of women, and, as Saint-Beuve says, 
the most touching of princesses. The 
King, who at sixteen had refused to dance 
with the thin and not especially attractive 
child of eleven, because, as he explained 
to his mamma, he did not care for little 
girls, took himself to task later for not 
realizing, before she became his brother’s 
fiancee, that Henriette, was the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world. 

At the time that Louise de la Valliere 
entered her household, Madame Henri- 
ette was enjoying her hour of triumph. 
The King, who had been slow in discov- 
ering her charms, was at her feet. The 
death of Mazarin, the miserly, had given 
Louis a freedom in his own court that he 
had never before known. Entertainment 
followed entertainment, all given in honor 
of the English bride, his own Spanish 
bride having been relegated to the back- 
eround of this gay court, from which she 
was never destined to emerge. There were 
expeditions on land by day, water parties 
on the lake by the light of the moon, and 
promenades in the woods by night. 
Madame delighted to bathe in the Seine, 
accordingly parties were arranged for her 
pleasure, the ladies driving to the river 
and returning on horseback in elaborate 
costumes, with wonderful plumes in their 
hats, to an al fresco dejeuner in the park. 

A theatre was erected in the grounds, 
and Lulli was installed as superintendent 
of the royal music, Among other enter- 
tainments a Ballet des Saisons was given, 


‘Blaisoise. 
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in which the King, in a gorgeous costume, 
represented Spring, dancing with his 
usual grace and skill, while Madame, in a 
gown of shining tissue, delicate as a but- 
tertly’s wing, led her troupe of Bacchantes, 
Louise de la Valliere among them. 

It was after one of these entertainments, 
which were sometimes followed by rambles 
in the Park, lasting until two or three 
o'clock in the morning, that the scene 
under the Royal Oak took place, which 
Dumas has so ingeniously woven into his 
romance of La Valliere. You remember 
that the three maids of honor of Madame, 
Montelais, Athenais, and Louise, were 
grouped together under the famous oak 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, which had 
witnessed the sighs for love or glory of 
the great Henry and many another mon- 
arch. ‘The conversation of the three girls 
on life and love sounds trite and common- 
place as we read the story, and yet in the 
light of the events that followed in quick 
succession, the sentimental platitudes of 
the innocent child, La Valliere, and the 
worldly aphorisms of the ambitious 
Athenais, afterwards Mme. de Montespan, 
gain both dignity and _ pathos. That 
Louise, the timid and gentle, should ex- 
press herself so warmly upon her admira- 
tion for the King, reveals the fact that the 
handsome young sovereign had already 
made an impression upon her sensitive 
heart. 

When she exclaimed with fervor, ‘‘Have 
you ever seen any one to be compared 
with the King?” even the bold Athenais 
was surprised at the frankness of the little 
A still greater surprise was in 
store for the Three Graces under the Royal 
Oak, when a rustling was heard in the un- 
dergrowth of the adjoining Quinconce, 
and with cries of ‘A wolf or a wild boar!” 
they all scampered away as fast as their 
feet could carry them to safe and sure 
shelter of Madame’s apartments, to learn 
later, to their dismay, that the rustling in 
the bushes had been caused, not by a wolf 
or a wild boar, but by the King himself, 
who was sauntering through the Park 
with M. de Saint-Aignan. 

Whether or not Louise ever thus openly 
expressed her admiration for the King, 
one may readily believe that any impres- 
sion made upon the girl’s imagination 
would be deepened and strengthened in 
these days when the court life at Fontain- 
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bleau is described as a delirium of ambi- 
tion, pleasure, and love. Court gossips 
had ‘begun to sharpen their tongues upon 
the attentions of the King to his sister-in- 
law. Philippe was jealous, and the quick- 
witted Henriette, who cared little for 
Louis, but greatly enjoyed her position as 
queen of the hour, devised a plot which 
involved several of the maids of honor. 
So infamous was this plot of Madame’s 
that one wonders that a woman, to whom 
kindness of heart has been attributed, 
could have countenanced a scheme so 
cruel. “In order to hide his own game,” 
said Saint-Beuve, “the King was to pay 
make-believe attention to several of 
Madame’s maids-of-honor. The three 
selected were Mademoiselle de Pons, 
Mademoiselle de Chimerault, and Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere. It soon appeared 
that the latter was the one whom the King 
preferred to seem to be in love with. The 
plot soon thickened quite beyond 
Madame’s anticipations, the make-believe 
attentions became real, the other maids-of- 
honor were quite neglected, Madame her- 
self was forgotten, and while trying to daz- 


zle the eyes of the public Louis himself 


was bewildered, and soon found himself 
seriously in love with La Valliere, at least, 
as seriously in love as it was in his nature 
to be. And Louise was then and ever after 
deeply, hopelessly, in love with the King. 

Is it strange that this innocent girl, 
little more than a child in years and ex- 
perience, with many to flatter to criticise, 
hut none to counsel or protect, should have 
fallen into the trap that was laid for her 
unwary feet? From her quiet village home 
she was snuddenly, as Madame’s dame 
d’honneur, introduced to a new world, in 
which the King, young, handsome, and 
possessed of all the graces and accomplish- 
ments of his age, was the central figure. 
Before she had time to become accustomed 
to the life around her, the greatest temp- 
tation that could be offered to a French- 
woman of that day was presented to her. 
This monarch, the Roi Soteil to his ador- 
ing satellities, was at her feet, telling her 
that he loved her, and her only, little 
Louise de la Valliere, whom the haughty 
court dames had looked down upon as in- 
significant, lacking in grace and even 
in beauty. It was only a few short days 
since water parties, ballets, and fetes had 
been given in Madame’s honor. The gay- 
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ety continued, but Henriette was no longer 
the inspiration of these festivities, which 
were planned for other beaux yeux, whose 
she did not know. Louise was so modest 
and retiring, so anxious to spare the Queen 
sorrow and pain, that it was some time be- 
fore it transpired that the little Blaisoise, 
whom Madame would not have condes- 
cended to look upon as a possible rival, 
was the reigning favorite. 

In the midst of the scheming, love-mak- 
ing, jealousy and_ carousing, — the 
King’s second child, the little 
Princess Marianne, opened her eyes 
to the light of the world, only 
to close them again before the rejoicings 
at her birth were well over, even before 
the foreign Ambassadors who came to wel- 
come her had reached Paris. The Queen 
was deeply grieved at the loss of her child, 
Louis wept copiously over the family af- 
tliction, but, being in greater need of dis- 
traction than before, we find him a few 
weeks later dancing ‘gaily in a Ballet des 
Arts in company with Mlle. de Mortmart, 
la belle Athenais; Mlle. de Sevigne, whom 
her fond mother called the “prettiest girl 
in France’; and Mlle. de la Valliere, who, 
despite her slight lameness, danced to per- 
fection, her slim figure, of the lissome 
slenderness that belongs to early youth, 
showing to great advantage in the figures 
of the cotillon. 


You know the sad story far better than 
I do. ‘The few short years of enchant- 
ment, when Louise lived in the delirium 
of love’s young dream, yet was never real- 
ly happy, never enjoying her honors as 
Duchesse de la Valliere, the royal favor- 
ite, because her conscience was ever awake 
and her tender heart filled with remorse 
for the sorrow she had caused the Queen. 
The brief years of enchantment were soon 
over, to be followed by disillusionment 
when the fickle heart of Louis succumbed 
to other charms, the final flight from 
Court, and the long years of repentance at 
the Carmelites. 

Twice before Louise had taken refuge 
in the convent. The first time she sought 
to fly from her passion and herself, to be 
brought back to court by the adoring 
King. The second flight was when Louis 
had “begun to transfer his attentions to 
Madame de Montespan, and finally, at 
thirty, she retired to Chaillot to expiate 
whatever sins she had committed, by 
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She owed her charm . toa certain grace, modesty and tenderness in bearing. 
G 
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thirty-six long years of prayer and peni- 
tence. 

The festivities and intrigues of Fon- 
tainebleau and Versailles may seem a far 
cry from this old chateau of Blois, but, 
standing this afternoon in the rooms that 
had echoed to the light footsteps of Louise 
de la Valliere in the days of her youth 
and innocence, distance and the centuries 
between that day and this seem to fall 
away, and we pictured to ourselves the 
court of honor and salle de reception as 
they appeared on the night of the arrival 
of the court at Blois. The fast-fading 
light lent a semblance of reality to the 
scene, as the torches and candles used in 
those early days could not have brilliant- 
ly lighted the vast hall. We see the chairs 
placed in a half-circle for the accommo- 
dation of the royal guests, the King’s not 
an inch higher than that of Mazarin, or 
of the Queen, Anne of Austria. The as- 
tute Italian Prime Minister is seated, his 
body bent, his face pallid, the hand of 
Death is already laid heavily upon him; 
but his mind is as keen and alert as in 
youth, his eyes as penetrating. The 
courtiers are grouped around Mazarin, the 
real king. Gaston, the indolent father of 
an energetic and courageous daughter, is 
talking to him, and chroniclers of the day 
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tell us that the Duke of Orleans was an 
admirable raconteur. The Grande Made- 
moiselle, now over thirty and in the full 
flower of a beauty which, according to 
Petitot’s miniature and her own rose- agen 
ed descriptions, was not inconsiderable, 
in another group at one side of the hall, 
with her half-sisters and the other young 
girls of the house, among them Louise de 
la Valliere, whom Madame de Sevigne 
likened later to a modest violet hiding 
beneath its leaves; but not so successfully 
concealed as to evade the eves of royalty. 
In strong contrast to this scene is an- 
other and later picture in a far different 
setting, in the dim, religious light of a 
convent, where a woman still young, and 
in the full maturity of her beauty, is tak- 
ing the veil, which is held for her, the 
former royal favorite, by Queen Maria 
Teresa, the neglected wife of Louis. 
Although some chroniclers tell us that 
the King’s eyes were red with weeping all 
the day before, he probably went a-hunt- 
ing the same day, after pheasants or what- 
ever game was in season, amid the flat- 
teries and acclamations of his courtiers— 
so short-lived was the memory of a king 
whose only law was his own pleasure; so 
long and deep was the remorse of a wornan 
more sinned against than sinning! 


HER HEART 


[ am so proud it matters not 
That he has gone away ; 
His pleasantness I have forgot— 
That was of vesterday. 
No pain or grief my spirit wrings: 
Of coming joy my glad heart sings. 


Why should I mourn a vanished swain 
With likely lads in plenty, 
Or strive one lost love to regain 
When new loves number twenty? 
Of truer friends I have no lack. 


Yet 





God in Heaven, bring him back! 


—By Ethel Colson. 

















Looking inland; daisies grow over the ruin. 


Louisburg: A Neglected Shrine 


By 


Robert Randolph Johnson 


OUISBURG sleeps to-day beneath 
L the ruins of her former glory. And 
what glory was hers! A hundred 
and fifty vears ago she was a great theatre 
of war, a fortress shielded by France and 
coveted by Great Britain. She held the 
imaginary key to the St. Lawrence and, 
while she gloried in her first purpose of 
defense, siege and subjection were her sure 
destiny. | 
But what is Louisburg to-day? <A colos- 
~al ruin, a neglected shrine of British 
ascendency in the new world. To read 
her history and then to visit her resting- 


place on the bleak Cape Breton coast, is to 
lave one’s Imagination of a romantic per- 
ied rudely converted into a realization of 
what it means when swords give place io 
coal scoops, when frame shacks succeed 
stone abutments, when fishing sloops re- 
place armed frigates, when lowing kine 
crop grass where once the earth trembled 
with the march of fighting men. 

[ first came upon the site of this old 
fortress one warm morning in August. 
The road over from the new town was un- 
-heltered from the sun, and the rising dust 
had left my throat parched and dry. And 
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Sally ports: fishing sloops 
the 


now as | made the gradual ascent of the 
ruins, and confronted the full glory of the 
sunlight, I saw an old man, the only per- 
son I had yet seen in the place, walk 
slowly across a small plot of land and en- 
ter a house from behind. The house fac- 
ed the road, which starts at the new town 
and ends at the sea. In the front windows 
of this house reposed some articles that in- 
dicated a place of trade—a few pieces of 
crockery, some bars of soap, and an as- 
~ortment of cheap candy. ‘The door was 
open, and as I paused before it, a breeze 
from the sea came through and fell re- 
freshingly upon my brow while I stood 
with bared head in the shadow. Grass 
erew all about, and therefore I presumed 
that the sound of my footfall had not 
alarmed the inmates. At all events, [ ar- 
rived in high time, for there upon the floor 
at the very brink of a cellarway struggled 
the old man and a youth in the import- 
ant act of lowering a full barrel down into 
subterranean depths. As my form dark- 
ened the doorway, they both turned quick- 
ly and regarded me with marked astonish- 
nent and some embarrassment. 


and the harbor of Lowsburg wm 
background, 


| hadn’t traveled through Nova Scotia 
without knowing that in most localities the 
sale of liquor was prohibited, nor had | 
failed to witness other means than this of 
evading the law. But here was an unex- 
pected revelation. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” I said 
with some confidence, letting them know 
at once that I took them to be gentlemen. 
The barrel stood perilously near the edge 
of the trap, so the old man rolled it back 
against the wall before he replied, with 
1 fine rich Irish accent and a tone full of 
good humor: 

“Ah, good morning, sor. Ye’re a strang- 
er about Louisburg?” 

“Tam,” I replied, “‘and a very thirsty 
one at that.” 

The old man sat down on the barrel, 
and the youth had an expression of some 
uncertainty. 

“Tt’s a terrible dry time,” said the old 
an, eyeing me closely, “and if ye can’t 
eo that kind o’ soft stuff there, we’ve noth- 
ing else but this vinegar, and that’s the 
iruth. The Act’s agin’ us here, ye know 

-the Act. Och, divil’s the bit av any- 
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Site of the old fort: Louisburg in the distance. 


thing worth swallying will ye get this side 
av Halifax.” 

An old rusty cannon ball lay as a 
weight to keep the door open. Catching 
my eye upon it, the old man hoped to 
change the subject of conversation. 

‘Now, there’s a relic worth whoile,” lie 
began. “Ye’d niver think that ball was 
Frinch to look at it, now would ye?” 

I admitted that I wouldn't. 

“Tt was dug up one day in a post-hole. 
Och, many’s the thing we've run across, 
but they’re scarce now, and _ that’s the 
truth.” 

“And what’s this?” I asked, picking up 
an object that looked like a black goblet. 

“That’s a wine-glass. It was found at 
the bottom of an old well, just over yon- 
der.” 

“They were great people for the drink 
in those days,”’ I ventured, by way of re- 
storing the conversation. 

“They were; they were,” replied the old 
man, and he tried to change the course 
again by reverting to the cannon-ball. 

“Do you know,” I interrupted, “I have 
a notion I’d like to take a drink out of 
this glass. I would be a novelty to take a 


drink from a glass that was used by French 
soldiers of this very scene 150 years ago.” 

“Faith, and ye’re right, it would that. 
But suppose, now, that a ball as big as that 
was to— 

“This glass. would hold quite a good- 
eized horn,” I interrupted. “I think Vil 
iry the vinegar, after all. A little with 
some water wouldn’t hurt us.” 

“Now, remimber,” said the old man, as 
he motioned to the youth to help hin 
draw the liquor, “this is the best vinegar 
in Nova Scotia, and that’s the truth. If | 
didn’t take ve for an honest man, divil 
the bit av it would ye get.”’ 

He then produced some glasses worthy 
of so excellent a brew, and on my invita- 
iion, the two of them joined me in a cool- 
ing draught. 

Here I had unwittingly encountered the 
local historian, a fine type of Irishman, 
whose knowledge of the place and its past 
was excelled only by his natural garrulity 
and enthusiasm. He accompanied me 
round the ruins, and endeavored to make 
clear to my dense perception the construe- 
tion of the fort and the plan of atttack 
that finally overcame it. 
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Where the seas race in and break upon the coast near Louis burg. 


We stood on the grass-grown top of 
what had been undoubtedly a bomb-proof 
place of refuge for women and children 
during a siege. In front of us were the 
ruins of a former sally port, propped up 
by beams to prevent the ravages of time 
from completing the work of destruction 
that Pitt’s men performed after Louisburg 
was abandoned as the key to the St. Law- 
rence. <A black calf stood knee-deep in 
daisies, and even in August, children were 
picking wild berries on the sunny slope of 
the hill. White houses dotted the farther 
shore of the bay, and the soft sound of 
church bells came to us across the harbor. 
On one side rose the monument to Pepper- 
rell, the New England merchant, and 
“Our Heroic Dead,” who first captured the 
fort; and, a little farther on, the hillside 
glistened with black-eyed Susans. On the 
other hand, down near the harborside, a 
man moved about amongst his lobster 
traps, while behind, back of all else, be- 


yond the bog and the marsh, rose the drab 
rocks of the headland, the same rocks 
against which for centuries the Atlantic 
has beaten in vain. From waves dashing 
against rocks spray rose high in the air, 
and the booming was a pleasant sound to 
hear. One looked out upon the sea, kKnow- 
ing that if one embarked thereon no land 
would be encountered on the one hand un- 
til after the “picking up” of the Irish 
lights, or, on the other hand, until after 
sighting the African coast. But to-day that 
is merely a pleasure chase for ocean grey- 
hounds. Not so in the heyday of Louis- 
hurg. The soldiers and the mariners who 
fcught there then looked back upon a voy- 
age of several weeks’ duration, and reeall- 
ed with longing the days of childhood 
spent upon Normandy uplands or Shrop- 
shire downs. What a contrast, this bleak 
Cape Breton coast! And bleak as it was 
then, bleaker it stands to-day—fascinating 
in its very bleakness, enchanting in the 
constant vet futile foaming of its waves 
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A desolate stretch of shore. 


against the black upstanding bulk of the 
impregnable shore. 
As we stood there in so suggestive an 


environment, I tried, with the old Irish- 


inan’s assistance, to compose a picture of 
what the place was like about the time that 
Wolfe breasted it with ships of His Ma- 
jesty’s line. It was a city then, an im- 
portant shipping port for all Acadia, as 
well as a fortress. Now it is scarcely a 
fishing village. Then, there were wharves, 
warehouses and magazines throbbing with 
the spirit of trade. Now there is, except 
at the new town, no more than moorings 
for a dinghy. The ground that once 
trembled beneath the march of armies, 
now supports the humble fisher-farmers, 
and its dust is seldom disturbed except by 
the occasional tourist or historian whc 
chances to go that way. 

I could not help wondering what Piti 
would think of it if he were still alive to 
see. I asked my companion, but, some: 
how or other, he had missed Pitt in his 
appreciation of the final downfall. Pitt 
had been too far away from the actua! 


. 


scene of conflict. Irishmen pick out the 
man with sword in hand and the grime 
of battle in face. But we cannot overlook 
Pitt when we look over the ruins of Louis- 
burg. lor Pitt was the driving force be 
hind the British arms. It was the in- 
domitable, ambitious personality of Pitt 
that inspired Wolfe to the conquest. It 
was Pitt’s unquenchable thirst for glory 
that provided Clive with the means of es- 
tablishing British supremacy in India; 
and it is to Pitt that can be traced 
‘tawke’s dauntless courage against the 
French fleet amongst the rocks of the 
Brittany coast. 

So that, as we stand upon the ruins at 
Louisburg, lauding Pepperrell and prais- 
ing Wolfe, we must not forget the British 
Minister of War, the one man in all Eng- 
land who had the audacity to drive the 
national arms from victory to victory—in 
Asia, in Europe, and in America. And 
what did Louisburg mean to Pitt? Louis- 
burg was the stronghold of the French in 
North America. Louisburg was the storm 
centre of western politics. Louisburg was 
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The ruins are now fenced off for pastures. 


the place that commanded the Coast of 
Acadia and guarded the entrance to all 
the vast domain beyond the setting of the 
sun. Louisburg was the first obstacle to 
British sovereignty in the new world. It 
had been built at immense cost by France, 
and by France it was maintained as the 
mustering point of her fleet in the west, 
as a fortress for her soldiers and a depot 
for her munitions of war. Its overthrow, 
therefore, gave Wolfe an open way to Que- 
bee, without fear of harassing attacks 
from behind. 

My aged companion had a great ad- 
miration for Pepperrell, and he took pains 
to see that I read the inscriptions on the 
four tablets, which set forth that the 
monument was erected to ‘““Commemorate 
the capture of Louisburg, A.D. 1745. 
Erected by the Society of Colonial Wars, 
A.D. 1895,” and gave an account of the 
forces that took part in the struggle. 

Turning our backs upon the ruins, and 
our faces towards the sea, I listened to the 
old man’s account of the last siege. I 
tried to imagine the spectacle of the Bri- 


lish fleet riding out yonder where sky and 
sea seemed to meet. At best, details are 
tedious things, and the old man was full 
of them. He pointed out the spot where 
this or that attack had been made, and 
once or twice he began to deliver a sei 
oration. He knew how many men Pep- 
perrell had mustered. He knew the 
strength of the British fleet under Com- 
inodore Warren, and how many rounds 
of arms Wolfe had brought against the 
place a few years later. He knew the na- 
ture of the French defence. He knew how 
thick the walls had been, and he took me 
io a part of the ruins where he could prove 
his assertion. Of course, I had not con- 
tradicted him, but it is sometimes well to 
submit evidence when you have it. And 
they have good evidence of what Louis- 
burg was. There are walls of masonry 
several feet thick, and you can walk into 
one or two clammy bomb-proof vaults over 
which to-day grass grows and wild flow- 
ers flourish. 

We went back now towards the “store,” 
where the barrel still stood against the 
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The lobster traps are the iinplements of modern industry. 


wall, but on the way the old man took me 
through a gate into a plot of land where 
a fisher-farmer was exploring an old well 
for relics of the French regime. He had 
turned out a great quantity of mud and 
water, and almost every shovelful reveal- 
ed a brass button, a bullet, a buckle, 4 
wooden heel, a bit of table cutlery, a piece 
of broken porcelain, or perhaps the poin 
of a bayonet. My companion expoundev! 
the merits of the assortment, and shook 
iis head with memory of the prodiga! 
manner in which many much better relics 
than these had been disposed of and scat: 
tered abroad in the past. 

We moved on into the store, and there 
was another exchange of compliments, 
with the barrel for reason. The old man 
found it difficult to come back to com- 
monplace things after having lived agair 
for my benefit in the days when real bat- 
tles were fought. He feared that I would 
not give Pepperrell full credit for all that 
he had done for the British cause, and 


H 


if I had encouraged him he would have 
vone over the ground for a mile or two 
from the fort in order to trace Pepperrell’s 
<cheme of attack by land, which succeed- 
ed in forcing the city to capitulate. But 
[ hadn’t much interest left for particu- 
lars, and I was satisfied with the assurance 
that Pepperrell had broken the ice for 
Wolfe. 

Standing,in the doorway of tha store, | 
could across the harbor to the new 
tewn, where a coal freighter was loading 
ut the wharves. I fancied I could hear the 
noise of the swinging crane, but it was 
inerely fancy, for the place knows no 
sounds now save the soft tinkling of cow- 
bells and the softer swishing of the sea. 

The old man rolled the cannon-ball 
away from the door, and I passed out. As 
I did so I heard the youth raise the cellar 
door. I knew then that the barrel would 
vo below. 

Unheeded, I passed down the dusty 
road, and presently turned aside to follow 


See 
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The memorial monument in memory of the capture of 


Louisburg i 17485. 


more intimately the deviating margin of 
ihe shore. Bleached encrustations of sea 
urchins crumbled beneath my feet, and 
the bleached bones of small creatures of 
the sea broke the sequence of my thoughts. 
But, on seeking an eminence and turning 
round upon the scene I had so recently 
quitted, it was restored again, so that 1 
came away at last with a mental picture 
of several acres of land rising as mound 
after mound, grass-covered until the high- 





est point is reached, near where the me- 
inorial monument stands, beyond which 
for a quarter-mile between it and the 
rocks of the coast lie the bog and the 
morass. Were it not for an outbreaking 
here and there, and especially for the vis- 
‘ble masonry of the sally ports and the 
bomb-proof vaults, one would scarcely 
realize that beneath the grass and the 
daisies crumble the stones and the mortar 
that are the tangible evidence of a roman- 
tic period in Canadian history. 
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Snippy! 


William Banks Jr. 


T started with the cornet soloist in a 
vaudeville show. The fellow could 
play, no doubt about that. When in 

response to repeated encores he once more 
stood at the front of the stage, ‘‘Snippy’’ 
Halton, sitting in “the gods,” shouted, for 
reasons he was lever clearly able to ex- 
plain to himself, “Come Back to Erin,” 
and the cornet soloist nodded his head, 
smiled and played the air. “Snippy’ 
leaning forward, listened with breathless 
interest, cold shivers running up and 
down his spine; his big rough hands were 
clenched tightly and his lips slightlv part- 
ed. The one bright spot of his stormy 
boyhood was the recollection of his sister 
Kate singing ‘Come Back to Erin,” 
though it was mingled with painful mem- 
ories of the thrashings she had given him 
when his mother was too busy to attend 
to that duty, or, as sometimes happened 
when he resisted, needed assistance in its 
carrying out. His father, who was se!- 
dom home, had beaten him often enough 
too, usually without cause or reason. 
“Snippv” had almost forgotten that his 
full name was John Marmaduke Halton. 
He had left home as soon as he felt him- 
self old enough to shift, and now at the 
age of twenty-two he was earning good 
wages in the freight department of a big 
store. ; 
“Snippy,” so nicknamed because of his 
habit of cutting off questions regarding 
his antecedents and upbringing with few 
and harsh words and with many blows, 
had wandered into the show to pass part 
of Christmas Eve. His stuffy room in a 
big bcarding-house did not appeal to him 
that night. He went away from the 


“show” feeling as near lonely as a man 
of his prize-fighting physique could ad- 
mit, even to himself. He walked slowly 
down the main street, whistling ‘‘Come 
Back to Erin” under his breath. Many 
of the stores were still open. Crowds of 
people were flocking into them, almost 
fighting with the parcel-laden outcoming 
crowds in their desire to obtain admit- 
tance. But the man turned into one of 
the quieter cross-streets and halted near 
a ‘mission wagon.” 

From the steps of the wagon a grey- 
hearded man was telling the story of the 
Prodigal Son. “Snippy’” stopped his 
whistling and listened, smiling cynically 
at first, but presently with alert mind and 
real interest. ‘Twice a strange idea flashed 
across his mind, and twice he repressed 
it. The third time he allowed it to stay. 

“Gee,” he said to himself, “TI ain’t much 
of a Prodigal, I guess. Faney my Dad 
falling on my neck and kissing me. 
Gee!” He laughed at the thought, but 
even as he laughed he turned from the 
quieter thoroughfare back to the main 
street and fought his way into a store 
from which he emerged half an hour 
later with a bulky parcel in each hand, 
He had made a resolution. Walking 
quickly, for the parcels were no handicap 
to him, he made his way toward the part 
of the city in which his parents lived, ac- 
cording to the latest information he had 
of them. 

It was not an attractive section. Yet 
to-night it had an air of brightness and 
festivity lacking on every other night of 
the year. ‘“‘Christmas Eve seems to kinder 
brighten it up,” said “Snippy,” and he 
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said it aloud, though he had not meant to 
do so. 

One of two men who were passing him 
at the moment stepped in front of him. 
“Who'd yer think ver talking to,” he de- 
manded jeeringly, and at the same mo- 
ment the other knocked “Snippy’s” hat 
off. Both men laughed as “Snippv” care- 
fully deposited his parcels on the side- 
walk. One of them kicked at a parcel, 
but failed in his attempt because one of 
“Snippy’s” fists landed squarely between 
his eyes. With a ery of anger the other 
man rushed at “Snippy,” but a blow on 
the jaw staved him for a moment. Then 
together the men made a determined at- 
tack, and a hot but brief struggle follow- 
ed, “Snippy” had no particular ill-feel- 
ing against the men; they furnished him 
with a short period of occupation in one 
of his favorite amusements, and as he left 
them consoling each other on a convent- 
ent doorstep he wished them a ‘Merry 
Christmas!” sarcastically, 

“Sav.” drawled one of them, ‘who are 
you_anywi ays?” 

“Me? answered “Snippyv” politely. 
“Why I’m a Prodigal Son.” 

“A what? Lord, if all Prodigal Sons 

’ but the rest of sa sentence was lost 
on “Snippy” who was hurrying on, the 
parcels in his hands, 

“Maybe I don’t get the right hang of 
this Prodigal Son business,” — said 
“Snippy’ to himself, as he halted at the 
door of the cottage which he believed to 
be the domicile of his parents, “but Ill 
try it as far as T can.” 

Lights were glimmering faintly 
through the blinds of the cottage, a maud- 
lin voice was chanting “Drill ye Tarriers, 
drill!” and it did not cease as “Snippy”’ 
knocked sharply on the door. It was 
opened by a woman, his mother. 

“What d’ver want?” she asked in a 
monotonous voice. 

“Merry Christmas, Ma,” said “Snippy,” 
and accompanied by the parcels he step- 
ped inside and made his way into the 
room that served the family as parlor, sit- 
ting room and pee room. TIlis father 
sat by the table, a bottle of whiskey with- 
in easy reach. It was he who was singing 
“Drill ye Tarriers.” 

“Hello, Dad!” said “Snippy” pleasant- 
ly. 
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The man looked at him stupidly and 
went on singing. 

“Snivpy’s ” mother, who had followed 
him into the room, stood gazing at him 
wonderingly. ‘Why it’s—it’ s—Johnny !” 
she stammered. 

“Sure. But most folks call me ‘Snippy’ 
now, Ma, and honest I’ve nearly forgotten 
my real name.” 

“Tlello, Kate,’ to his sister, she who 
had so often sung “Come Back to Erin.” 
Kate sniffed contemptuously. She was sit- 
ting on a sofa, and beside her was a young 
man with a nasty mouth and crafty eyes. 

“Snippy” eyed him sternly. “You 
here?” he said, and then to his sister, 
“This guy a friend of yours?” 

She snitfed again, and turned to the 

young man with the remark, “My brother 
—we ain’t seen him for years.” 

“We don’t need any introduction, 
Kate.” said “Siippy’ quietly, “L know 
that crook.” 

“What!” criel Kate. 

“Croox is what I said Kate, and he’s 
the worst kind of a “ 

The voung man rose swiftly, his face 
aflame, his eyes glaring. “Snippy” met 
him with a joyous “Ah!” gripped him 
viciously by the neck, shook him savage- 
ly, despite Kate’s attempted interference, 
and dragged him to the door whence he 
flung him into the street with the in- 
junction, “Come back here again, and [’1l 
kill you.” 

Once more he entered the room.  Fflis 
sister was crying. His mother, white and 
trembling, was standing by her husband, 
who was still chanting, but more feebivy, 
“Drill ye tarriers, drill.” 

“THe ain’t worth erying over, Sis,” said 
“Snippy,” calmly, “but even s0, I guess 
it won’t hurt vou to ery some.’ 

Then to his father, “Stop that, you.’ 

. man reached for the whiskey bot- 
tle, but ‘Snippy’ was quicker. He lifted 
the bottle from the table and held it up 
to the hght. “Um!” he said, “there’s 
enough there to make him fighting drunk 
if he gets it—but he won’t. Mother!” 
sharply, “throw it into the street. Throw 
it hard. This is where Dad quits the booze 
game. 

The woman took the bottle from 
‘“Snippy,’ and started toward the door, 
iler husband tried to stop her, but. as 
he staggered from his chair, “Snippy” 


“ 
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took him by his shoulders and forced him 
back again. “you make another move, 


Dad, and I’ll lick you and lick you good. | 


Throw that stuff away, Ma.” And the 
woman obeyed. 

“Now,” said “Snippy” to the thorough- 
ly scared group, ‘“where’s Joey and 
Belle?” 

“Tn bed,” said his mother timidly. 

“Ts Joey big enough to work?” 

“Yes, Johnny, he " 

“<Snippy,’ Ma, if y’please.” 

“Yes, ‘Snippy,’ but nobody’ll have him 
‘count of—of ——” 

“Y’ needn’t say any more, Ma. I can 
get him a job day after Christmas, Ill 
see that he gets a chance. What about 
Dad?” 

“Tle was fired to-day.” 

“Well, that ain’t nothing new for him. 
Getting fired’s about the steadiest work he 
ever done s’‘far as I know. I'll look after 
him, too.” ‘ 

He paused a moment, and then went on 
quietly. ‘There’s a present for every one 
of you in them parcels; and a duck and 
oranges and a plum pudding. It’s up to 
you, Ma, and Kate to get a decent dinner 
ready to-morrow. This family-——” he 
stammered and muttered and then stood 
silent. 

“What does it mean, Johnny—Snip- 
py?’”’ said his mother. 

“Well,” began “Snippy.” with a sudden 
timidity, “there was a fellow in the show 
He played a song and—and—there was a 
man on the street preaching. He told ¢ 
story about—about a Prodigal Son. | 
ain’t rightly got the lay-out. Seems to me 
his folks was glad to have him back,” he 
looked at his father now, “but as far’s 





I could make out he’d always had a square 
deal from the first, s'long as he was home, 
and—well,” haltingly, “I just guess I’m 
a kind of a Prodigal Son, Ma.” 

“You—yvyou,” she whispered—‘‘you a 
Prodigal Son! Why it’s a Bible story, and 
it was different, so different. When I was 
a girl,” the tears were rolling down her 
cheeks now, “and went to Sunday School 
we used to have lessons on that story. But 
it was Cifferent, different, you—you—-Oh, 
Johnny, if, if——” 

IIe interrupte.| her gently. “Say, Ma,” 
he said, with an attempt to smile, “T guess 
I’m a pretty rummy Prodigal Son. May- 
be you’d have been better to all of us 
youngsters if Dad had given you a 
chance. But let’s cut out all that’s gone 
before, and start over. [U’m willine to trv 
it. Mebbe we could do something with 
Dad and ——” 

A boy and a girl in ragged niehtclothes 
came into the room, and “Snippy” grasp- 
ed them to him. 

“You Joey and you Belle, Merry Christ- 
mas! I guess it’s Christmas Day now. 
Scoot back to your beds quick. There'll 
be something good for you both to-mor- 
row.” He chuckled as the youngsters 
backed hastily away. Then he looked al- 
most hopelessly around the  ill-furnished 
and dirty room, saying to himself, but not 
so low that his mother did not hear him, 
“This Prodigal Son’s tackled a pretty 
tough job too, but he’ll win out, or some- 
bodv’ll know the reason why.” 

He turned to his mother.- ‘Ma’ he 
said, smiling, “I guess you can call me 
‘Johnny’, if you want to. ‘Snippy’, don’t 
sound just right for a Prodigal Son.” 
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Crossing the Races 


I. in Canada, and the Americans 
have at least one national prob- 
lem in common: the question of 
Racial Amalgamation. This question is 
even more complicated in Canada than in 
the United States on account of the 
French-Canadian Roman Catholic ele- 
ment and the English-speaking Protestant 
element. The presence of still other races 
than these two fundamental sorts adds to 
the problem. 

Dr. J. G. Wilson, of New York, has 
made a study of the question as it affects 
the United States. He has written about 
the scientific side of this problem in The 
Popular Science Monthly, and we repro- 
duce his article herewith. It is an ex- 
tensive treatment of the subject but it is 
worth the pains. very Canadian should be 
interested to know whether the crossing 
of so many breeds may tend to produce 
a good race, a strong heroie race, or a bad 
race, 

This question, says Dr. Wilson, is al- 
most as old as the race itself. For, not 
only the earliest traditions, but also the 
most ancient relics bear witness to the 
fact that extensive intermarriage of races 
had been brought about through com- 
merce and war Jong before history had be- 
eun to unravel the tangled skein of man’s 
wanderings. 

The crossing between different tribes. 
which was commenced in_ prehistoric 
times, has been continued into our own 
era with ever increasing speed and com- 
plicity of results. For man has always 
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been a migratory animal, and the im- 
proved changes in means of transportation 
and the ever-widening fields of commerce 
have increased rather than diminished 
this inborn tendency. 

Looking over the world at large, and 
throughout all time, we see that the re- 
sults of racial intermarriage have been ex- 
ceedingly variable. Sometimes it has 
produced a better race. This is epecially 
true when the cressing has been between 
different but closely allied stocks. The 
I’nelishman who has resulted from the 
commingling of so many Teutonie tribes 
with the native Briton and Celt, and the 
composite molded and directed by Roman 
culture, is perhaps the very best example 
of a good result from extensive crossing. 
Likewise the cross which has taken place 
in Ecuador, Mexico and Peru has produc- 
ed a race not altogether hopeless so far as 
the future is concerned; for, however 
much it may have hurt the Spaniard, it 
certainly has improved the Indian im- 
measurably. It is not so much a question 
of the possibility of producing a vigorous 
cross race under favorable conditions, as 
it is a question of whether such a cross is, 
in itself, a desirable thing. 

There are those who profess to believe 
that the incoming hordes of southern 
Europeans and the Alpine races will never 
mix their blood with us to any appreciable 
extent, and will always remain foreign in 
race as well as in ideals. Judged in the 
light of history, such an opinion is with- 
out firm foundation. It is not conceivable 
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that the modern Greek, who is himself 
such a mixture of Serbo-groation, Slav 
and ancient Greek stock, can have any 
irrevocably inborn tendencies which will 
prevent him from eventually mating with 
our own people if given the opportunity. 
The German will marry any woman of 
any white race. The Italian will do the 
same. The Alpine races have intermar- 


ried to the north and south of them until: 


their mental traits shade off almost im- 
perceptibly into those of the German and 
Italian. As a general rule, marriage be- 
tween different branches of the white races 
is not governed by laws essentially differ- 
ent from those governing individuals of 
the same branch. It is chiefly a question 
of proximity of the sexes and the lapse 


of sufficient time to make the mutual de-! 


sires mutually understood. 


The vital question is, whether this in- 
evitable amalgamation is worth the fos- 
tering care 
ment. The answer to this question de- 
pends altogether upon what will be the 
results of this immigrant blood upon our 
own individual selves and upon our social 
and political institutions. 


In regard to the influence upon the in- 
dividual physical type, we often hear it 
said that we are becoming a smaller and 
a darker race; that our average stature is 
less than it used to be, and that we are 
becoming dark eyed and dark hair- 
ed, instead of the 
blonde we once were; and there is a ten- 
dency to blame the immigration of the 
last half century for this alleged change in 
phvsical characteristics. If such a change 
is taking place, it should be attributed to 
the influence of our climate rather than 
to the effect of blood admixture. The 
stature and complexion of a people seem 
to be determined, in the long run, more 
bv the localitv and climate in which thev 
live than bv any other influences, al- 
though it takes manv generations for that 
physical type to be finally evolved which is 


best fitted to the climatic conditions of its, 


particular locality. Once evolved, the type 


remains fairly constant for the given re- 


gion. Judging the future by the past, 
we should not expect the tall Tames of 
northwestern Europe to permanently sur- 
vive in the United States. There is scarce- 
ly a trace of the physical traits of the con- 


quering northern hordes left upon the 


and regulation of our govern-) 


race of tall. 


general mass of the population of Italy or 
the Alpine regions of Europe. The colony 
of Swedes which settled along the Dela- 
ware in our own country have entirely dis- 
appeared. ‘The Scandinavian, according 
to Dr. iXarlsen, who has made the subject 
a matter of special study, rapidly deteri- 
orate, physically and mentally, under the 
changed climatic conditions which he en- 
counters in his new home in the northwest 
of our own country, and no less an author- 
ity than Woodruff, believes that he will 
soon die out in the United States unless 
active measures are taken to offset the 
baneful influences of a climate to which 
he is temperamentally and physically un- 
suited. 

In evolving the type of man physically 
titted to best survive in a given locality, 
nature seems to work according to some 
mysterious laws entirely beyond human 
control. This is exemplified in the popu- 
lation of modern Egypt, where the mass 
of the people as represented by the vil- 
lagers along the Nile and in the country 
districts, conform almost exactly in phys- 
ical appearance to the colored portraits of 
the ancient Kgyptians on the walls of the 
tombs of the kings of Thebes. In other 
words, 4,000 years of changing religions, 
ever-shifting political conditions, and the 
inroads of commerce and war with their 
continual introduction of alien blood have 
not served to materially alter that physical 
type, which, during the countless ages of 
prehistoric time, had been gradually 
evolved as best adapted to the climatic con- 
ditions of the valley of the Nile. It may 
then be concluded that the influence of 
immigration upon our physical type will, 
in the long run, be nil. That type of man 
best adapted physically to the climate and 
soil will, in the point of numbers, eventu- 
ally predominate in spite of all restrictive 
legislation or man-made laws of any kind. 

When we come to consider the question 
of the influence of racial amalgamation 
upon our habits of thought, upon our 
morals, and upon our institutions—upon 
our spiritual selves, we’ are confronted 
with a much graver problem, and one over 
which we have at least some little power 
of control. ‘This is really the serious prob- 
lem which we have to solve, for, after all, 
it is not so much difference of blood rela- 
tions that produces enmity among the 
component people of a nation, as it is the 
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difference of political and social ideals, 
and history is replete with instances where 
nations have lost their own peculiar form 
of civilization and political institutions on 
account of overwhelming alien influence. 
That the influence of the alien in the 
United States is enormous, and that it is 
becoming yearly more and more import- 
ant, is an almost self-evident proposition. 

In order to arrive at a fairly intelligent 
opinion as to whether or not this influx 
of foreign thought and social habit will 
ever change sufficiently to conform to our 
own standards, we should study the his- 
tory of the nations from which it comes, 
and whose ideals it has already helped to 
form. Is there anything in the past his- 
tory of the countries from which our im- 
migrants are now being chiefly recruited 
to justify the belief that they will eventn- 
ally sympathize with our political insti- 
tutions and with those Anglo-Saxon 
habits of thought which we must Insist 
upon as necessary to good citizenship in a 
great republic? A brief study of the lead- 
ing alien type will demonstrate the prin- 
ciple upon which the research necessary to 
answer this question should be conducted. 

Let us first consider the case of the 
Italian. ere we may be tempted to at 
once pass an unfavorable opinion on the 
ground that he is, by virtue of previous 
training and habits of thought, at entire 
variance with republican ideals. Such a 
judgment will be hasty and hatdly war- 
ranted by the premises. When we remem- 
ber what the Italian has accomplished for 
himself at home since 1820, when the first 
real agitation for a free and united Italy 
may have been said to have commenced, 
it should encourage us in the belief that 
he is capable of sustained and intelligent 
efforts for the common good. 

Whereas Italy was once a conglomer- 
ation of petty states and absolute monar- 
chies, torn by warring factors, and her 
people steeped in universal illiteracy, she 
now, through her own efforts, under the 
intelligent leadership of children of her 
own soil, has become a constitutional mon- 
archy with the real power legally invested 
in the people where it by right belongs. 
Through his prime minister, the king is 
responsible to the chamber of deputies, 
which corresponds to our lower house, and 
are elected by the people at large. 
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The senate is probably as .ruly repre- 
sentative as our own, being elected by the 
king from the ranks of the ex-deputies, 
the nobilitv, large taxpayers’ and repre- 
sentative men of affairs. 

When we consider that for fifty years 
preceding her final unification and free- 
dom Italy was in an almost constant tur- 
moil of political agitation and war, it is 
remarkable what advances her people have 
made in the thirty-nine years since the ac- 
complishment of her great ambition. Al- 
though she still ranks high arnong the il- 
literate, she has taken “great strides to 
overcome that evil. An education law 
compelling the attendance at school be- 
tween the ages of six and nine, and the 
teaching of illiterate soldiers, although 
they may not as vet have atcomplished 
ereat. things, show that her heart is right, 
and that time will fast remedy the evils 
which the exigencies of her struggle for 
existence have practically foredd upon her. 

The study of the Italian in| the Argen- 
tine ought to give us an inkling of his 
possibilities when given an opportunity. 
This republic is modeled on lines almost 
exactly after our own, and, al!) things con- 
sidered, should rank as a successful experi- 
ment in self government. Its people are 
happy. It enjoys a high degree of cul- 
ture. Its cities are modern and well gov- 
erned, and its commerce is ever increasing 
in dignity and volume. Now, relative to 
its whole population, Argentine has the 
largest number of Italian immigrants of 
any country in the world. ‘n 1895 the 
total population was about 4,000,000, and 
one third of this was foreign born. Of 
this foreign born population 500,000 were 
Italians. This enormous Italian influence 
still holds its own, for since |1895 it has 
kept up almost constantly, and for the 
whole period of time elapsed since she be- 
came a republic in 1853 nearly half her 
foreign born population has been contri- 
buted by Italy. 

We should not allow the evil deeds of 
certain bands of outlaws, and the crim- 
inal tendencies of certain of the lower 
classes to blind our vision to the great 
things accomplished by the Italian as.a 
nation. Viewed in the light of her past 
history and her rapid advances of the pre- 
sent day, she promises well, {and it is a 
fair prophecy y that in our own|country the 
future citizen of Italian forebears will only 
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be distinguished from the general average 
by means of his family name remaining 
as a sign to indicate his original ancestry. 


The possibilities of the Slav, and his 
aptitude for conformity to the ideals of 
western civilization, can not be a lequately 
treated without an exhaustive review of 
the history of the nations of eastern 
Kurope. However, a short resume of Pol- 
ish characteristics will suflice to give an 
idea of the type of the race and result 
which may be expected from the great 
wave of Slavic immigration now sweeping 
over us. 

For the two hundred years succeeding 
the close of the fourteenth century, Poland 
was the leading power of eastern Europe. 
Her 20,000 square miles was the seat of 
what was, to all intents, a vast republic, 
for, though her elective king was respons- 
ible only to her nobility, this nobility was 
so large and so accessible and eager to 
maintain the political equality of all 
own members, that the constitution, 
though it conferred rights only upon the 
privileged classes, carried out in reality 
the idea of almost unlimited freedom for 
the individuals of that class. Had this 
very numerous nobility of freedom born 
a still larger proportion to the total popu- 
lation, the self government of the nation 
would have been an accomplished fact, 
for the ideas of political reform and the 
extension of privileges to all classes were 
already beginning to make themselves felt 
when Poland was caught between the up- 
per and nether millstones of foreign tyr- 
ranny, and her national identity crushed 
out forever by the treachery of Prussia 
and the soldiers of the Russian throne. 
Since the last partition of Poland in 1795 
her people have not been given the chance 
to exercise the capacity for self govern- 
ment which they had undoubtedly devel- 
oped to a high point when overtaken by 
the series of misfortunes which resulted in 
the loss of national identity. There are 
many reasons to think that this capacity 
is not wholly dead, but only lies dormant, 
awaiting the propitious changes of for- 
tune. At the same time it must be con- 
ceded that the Pole possesses, in common 
with all Slavs, a peculiar combination of 
eastern and western ideals that makes his 
fitting into an Anglo-Saxon civilization 
a problem of great complexity. For, while 
he loves political freedom almost to the 
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point of insanity, he is easily caught by 
the glitter and pomp of a throne. Con- 
fiding by nature, the mere promise of the 
unserupulous Napoleon was sufficient to 
make him offer up his life upon many a 
bloody battlefield. 

As the Poles are, individually, poor 
business men, easily imposed upon by the 
commercially minded Hebrew, to whom 
the generosity of a political asylum was 


time and again extended when he was 
driven and harried from almost every 


other country in Europe, so are they, in 
the aggregate, poor political economists, 
and have thus always been worsted in the 
fields of diplomacy as well as in trade. 
Whereas they possess the greatest intellec- 
tual gifts, being almost universal lingu- 
ists, and contributing great names to liter- 
ature and science, they are apt to be ver- 
satile rather than profound, and are prone 
to waste their efforts in unpractical fields 
of endeavor. Though corteous and brave, 
their love of individual freedom is some- 
times carried to the point of anarchy, and 
when guided by unscrupulous leaders this 
tendency often shows itself in riotous up- 
risings which are entirely out of propor- 
tion to the grievances against which they 
are directed. However, the Slav has one 
redeeming feature which, if properly 
utilized, might, in time, offset these un- 
desirable characteristics. This feature 
might properly be called his great willing- 
ness lo learn new things. He is not clan- 
nish. He has no innate deep-grounded 
instinct against getting acquainted, Natur- 
ally diffident and retiring on account of 
long centuries of class distinction, he is 
not prone to make the first advances, and 
consequently, left to himself, he will 
tend to congregate with his kind. But his 
children quickly make friends with ours, 
and the foreign parents never discourage 
this tendeney. Considering the short time 
that he has been with us, and his ignor- 
ance of our language, he has shown a 
marked tendency to amalgamate, and so 
long as we allow him to come at all, we 
should encourage this tendency, for al- 
though verv different from us in his 
natural habit of thoughts and intellectual 
gifts, these differences are not of a kind 
that tend to produce moral or intellectual 
deterioration, and from a physical stand- 
point he will add to, rather than subtract 
from, the efficiency of our race. 
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The Slav and the Hun have been as- 
sociated together so long in Europe, and 
their immigration to this country has 
been, in each case, extended over practic- 
ally the same period of time, that it is 
quite the natural thing to consider them 
hoth together when making a study of 
their special race characteristics and possi- 
bilities of amalgamation. However, it is 
more a community of interests and _ poli- 
tical institutions than it is a racial identity 
that makes us class them together and 
speak of the Slavish and Hungarian im- 
migrant as practically of the same kind. 
In reality these two stocks are essentially 
different and have shown rather wide dif- 
ferences in their respective abilities to 
adopt the ways of western civilization. 
The true Hungarians or Magyars are a 
Mongolian or Turanian stock. They left 
their Asiatic home about 1,000 years ago 
and descended upon Europe as a_bar- 
barous horde that for fifty years 
struck terror into the hearts of the 
neighboring inhabitants of Germany and 
Italy. Finally the Germans conquered 
them and they were almost at once forced 
to accept the alternative of western civiliz- 
ation or racial extermination. They 
chose the former, and immediately thev 
demonstrated a high degree of adaptabil- 
ity to democratic political institutions. 
They united with the other kingdoms of 
eastern Europe to stay the march of the 
Ottoman Turks, and come in for a full 
share of credit in the series of events which 
finally resulted in the naval battle of Le- 
panto in 1571, when the long struggle be- 
tween the two opposing religions for the 
possession of Europe and the consequent 
mastery of the world was forever settled 
in favor of christianitv. Thus we see that 
the Hungarians not only adapted them- 
selves to western ideals, conforming to the 
manners and customs and religion of the 
people about them, but thev hecame the 
ereatest active exponents of these ideals. 
and for over 500 years they were the main 
defence of Christian Europe against the 
Turkish tribes of Asia that followed close- 
lv in their footsteps. 

Manifestly the western civilization thus 
upheld by the Asiatic Hungarian in east- 
ern Europe is different in many wavs from 
Anglo-Saxon or Germanic culture 
Whereas a high degree of individual lib- 
ertv has been the aim of both, the one has 
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succeeded in attaining its goa) by making 
self sacrifices and compromises for the 
common good, while the other has not yet 
attained complete freedom, largely because 
of a failure to understand the ssential dif- 
ferences between liberty and license. In 
Hungary to-day we have a sad example of 
this seeming lack of ability to forget in- 
dividual differences for the common 
eood. In the eastern half of the mon- 
archy, a Hungarian minority holds the 
non-Maygar races in just such political 
serfdom as they themselves were subject- 
ed to before 1866, when the Prussian es- 
tablished the preeminence of Germany in 
Austria. And yet, in all fairness, we 
must not too hastily assume that the Teu- 
tonic races have a monopoly of that po- 
litical unselfishness which makes self- 
government possible. 


The Pole might justly say that the re- 


bellion of the barons and the Magna 
Charta, which they exacted from King 


John, and which we are inclined to con- 
sider the first great step in the establish- 
ment of political equality was, in reality, 
no different from the republic of nobles in 
their own land, for, in each case, the mass 
of the people were little better off than 
before, both being left in a condition of 
practical serfdom. And the ae 
might almost with equal truth say, that 
he is no more domineering oyer the non- 
Magyars in eastern Hungary than is the 
German minority over the Czechs in 
Bohemia, and the Poles in Gallicia. What- 
ever may have been the cause, the fact 
remains that the Irishman at home has 
never been able to attain any higher de- 
gree of political equality than the Pole 
or Hungarian, yet the Irish |descendants 
of the immigration of fifty years ago have 
absolutely amalgamated with us, and now 
conform to the highest tvpe of American 
citizenship. 

The final amalgamation of the Slav and 
Hun with our native stock is a foregone 
conclusion, but what the fin: effect will 
be depends largely upon the) time taken 
to complete the alloy. Werg it possible 
to so regulate the numbers of |the new ar- 
rivals that they would never be in excess 
of the number of their childrén attending 
our public schools, the protlem would 
easily adjust itself, for then we should al- 
ways have more real Ameritans in the 
making than we have non-Americans in 
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reality. A study of the history of the 
Hun and Slav, and a careful analysis of 
their respective national characteristics, 
seem to warrant the conclusion that they 
are both amenable to the ways of western 
progress, and that we have more to fear 
from their great numbers than we have 
from any undesirable qualities inherent 
in themselves. 


Aud now we come to consider the other 
type of immigrant which is making itself 
so strongly felt in our land and which, if 
we are to judge by the history of other 
nations, will continue to be an unsolved 
and vexatious problem long after the Pole 
and the Hun and Italian are forgotten. 
The Jew has been a source of worry and 
discomfort to every nation in which he 
has ever settled in any numbers, unless 
we except our own. Whether this is his 
own fault, or the fault of the people 
among whom he has cast his lot, is entire- 
ly beside the question. The point to be 
determined is, whether he will, or will 
not, in time, lose his racial identity and 
mix with the general population around 
him. Is there anything to warrant the 
conclusion that he has at last found his 
haven in this country, and being left free 
to practise his religion without persecution, 
will become one of us in every sense of 
the word, except in the matter of religious 
belief, which is, after all, a matter of no 
great importance so far as citizenship is 
concerned. Let us answer the question in 
the question in the particular instance by 
ascertaining how it has been solved, in 
the aggregate, during times already past, 
and then considering whether there are 
any essential differences in the conditions 
of the past and present. ‘The first his- 
torical account of anti-semitism occurs in 
the book of Esther, third chapter and 
eighth verse—‘And Haman said unto 
King Ahasuerus, there is a certain people 
scattered abroad and dispersed among the 
people of all the provinces of thy king- 
dom; and their laws are diverse from these 
of every people, neither keep they the 
King’s laws: therefore it is not for tne 
King’s profit to suffer them.” We all 
know the sequel to this speech, and how 
the contemplated massacre and expulsion 
was obviated by the wiles of the beautiful 
Esther. The story of this attempted ¢x- 
pulsion of a whole race of people, almost 
at the dawn of history, would have no par- 
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ticular interest for us now had it not been 
the forerunner, so to speak, of like move- 
ments repeated with almost dreary mon- 
otony throughout all the centuries since. 
That anti-semitism is not a modern move- 
ment, havirig its essential cause in the 
crucifixion of Christ, but was, on the con- 
trary, a well-defined policy of many. na- 
tions long before the question of christian- 
ity arose as,a complicating factor to con- 
found the real issue, is a fact attested to 
by the Jewish historians themselves. We 
learn from Josephus that there were con- 
siderable Jewish colonies in all the eastern 
towns and among the various Greek pos- 
sessions. ‘I'hey lived an exclusive life, 
mingling but little with the people, and 
having their own customs and laws which 
they refused to abandon at any price; al- 
though at utter variance with those of the 
Greeks about them, the authorities were 
continually) called upon to settle disputes 
arising between the Jews and the people 
among whom they settled. Thus, in the 
year 14 B.C., the Ephesians requested that 
the right of citizenship be taken from the 
Jews if they would not consent to join in 
the worship of Diana, Nicolas, of Dam- 
ascus, plead the cause of the Jews and they 
won the suit. Now, among all the nations 
of antiquity the citizen was bound to be of 
the same religion as his city, but the pro- 
fession of this religion called for very 
slight obligations so far as belief was con- 
cerned. In matters of faith, the Greek 
colonies wére not at all exacting. It was 
this very eclecticism which the Jews seem- 
ed to hate ‘and made him: break with the 
world about him. The result was that he 
almost always asked that he be granted 
special privileges, and almost invariably 
got them. | At the same time he was very 
careful to insist upon having his common 
rights, so the result was that he was al- 
most universally hated throughout all the 
great cities, and was constantly compelled 
to seek a renewal of his privileges. Very 
much the same story is repeated in the 
Byzantine Empire, in Ostrogothic Italy, 
in Frankish and Burgundian Gaul and 
in Visigothic Spain. In all these coun- 
tries the Jew was at first admitted: with- 
out prejudice, and received on the 
erounds of political and social equality. 
In all these countries he subsequently be- 
came the object of hatred and persecution. 
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During the middle ages, when the Jew 
was truly a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth, and he scarcely knew which way to 
turn, he found safe haven in the King- 
dom of Poland; in fact, for one hundred 
vears after the charter of King Boleslas 
in 1264, the Jews had the privilege of mix- 
ing freely with the Polish population, and 
even after the modification of the char- 
ter they were never wholly cut off from 
this privilege. Although Poland never 
actually persecuted them, and for a long 
period of time really treated them on an 
equality with her own people, they have 
never, as a body, taken any interest in any 
of the great political and national ques- 
tions with which she has been so continu- 
ously agitated. The German colonist, set- 
tled long after the Jew, has lost every trace 
of his nationality but his name. The 
Stuarts and O’Rourke’s, who sought re- 
fuge in the republic from a hostile govern- 
ment, have become as ingrained in the 
Polish community as the Pole himself, 
but the Jew is still a stranger. 

In France, the Jews enjoyed equal pri- 
vileges until long after Christianity be- 
came an active issue. In Spain they were 
first admitted on equal terms. The same 
in England. In all these countries they 
finally became disagreeable to the mass 
of the people and restrictive legislation was 
directed aginst them. As late as 1879 
Germany experienced an active anti-semi- 
tic movement. When the cause of the 
modern anti-Jewish feeling is analyzed, it 
seems to have about the same basis that it 
had before the time of Christ. In both 
eases it has been at bottom essentially a 
question of manners. The Jew, as a class, 
is different from the people among whom 
he has settled, and he has insisted that 
he be given certain special privileges 
which serve to emphasize the difference 
rather than obliterate it. In other words, 
he is inherently clannish. Wherever this 
clannishness has been forgotten and he 
has laid aside, or kept in the background, 
the customs and mannerisms which mark 
him as a peculiar person, he has been a 
welcome addition to the land of his adop- 
tion. However, he has refused to do this 
except in individual instances. As a class, 
he has, as a matter of principle, refused to 
intermarry with those of other religions. 
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This raises the question, How can a peo- 
ple amalgamate and fit into the general 
populace when they refuse to take the one 
step absolutely essential to complete amal- 
gamation? Protestants of all denomin- 
ations can intermarry and still maintain 
their standing in their respective churches. 
By the exercise of a few essentially trivial 
formalities, Protestant and Watholie ean 
intermarry and both remain good Protest- 
ant and good Catholic, but let the Jew 
marry the Gentile and the Jew is at once 
branded by his co-religionists as a bad 
Jew. 

Those of his race who have conformed 
to the apostolic injunction, when in Rome 
to do as the Romans do, have always been 
a credit to the land of their adoption. But 
the tendency to adaptation has, so far, 
been developed only on a gmall scale. 
There does not seem to be a general move- 
ment of sufficient momentum to encour- 
age the belief that the Jew, forgetting his 
race and remembering only the essential 
principles of his religion, will finally ar- 
rive at the goal of complete racial amalga- 
mation. ‘True, there is a tnarked ten- 
dency among the adherents of reformed 
Judaism in the United States to bury the 
antiquated customs of the past and to be- 
come real Americans, but this reformed 
Judaism hardly has time to| make itself 
felt before it is dealt a killing) blow by the 
mere force of numbers in the opposite 
ranks. In other words, the old ideas from 
the ghettos of Europe are (mported so 
rapidly that the new has but a' poor chance 
to gain sufficient adherents to keep pace 
with, and finally outstrip, the old super- 
stitions. And this thought brings us to 
the final conclusion of the whole matter, 
and that is, whatever the rate of people 
from which the immigrant comes, the 
final result is not to be feared so long as 
he does not come in overwhelming num- 
bers. If he trickles in slowly we shall take 
care of him. Let him be what he will 
when he comes, the amalgamation will 
finally be complete. On the other hand, if 
we continue to let him come in what is 
practically unlimited numbers, we cannot 
take care of him. He will take care of 
us. We shall lose our inherited Anglo- 
Saxon ideals, and instead of a_ perfect 
amalgamation, we shall confront the dan- 
ger of a complete racial substitution. 


~ woe 
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Scientific Crime and Its Detection 


RTHUR B. REEVE, writing in Pop- 
ular Electricity on the subject of 
Scientific Crime and its Detection, 
says: Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, but there is no telling what invention 
may be the mother of. Many an inven- 
tion, to the surprise of the inventor, has 
been employed by criminals to break the 
law until it almost seems as if a new brand 
of scientific crime had been created by 
modern conditions. 

The successful criminal of to-day is no 
longer the man with the strong arm, the 
blackjack and the jimmy. He is a man 
of science, often crude and limited, to be 
sure, but a very practical scientist. The 
main point is that such a criminal knows 
that he must employ up-to-date methods 
against up-to-date protection or go out of 
the “profession.” Accordingly he some- 
times gains a pretty serviceable knowledge 
of chemistry, physics, toxicology, often 
microscopy, but most of all electricity. It 
might be interesting but it would hardly 
be ethical to tell the story if science did not 
keep several laps ahead of the criminal in 
the race. Science is on the side of the law- 
enforcer nine times to every time it is of 
use to the law-breaker. The new scientific 
crime pays even less well than the old un- 
scientific. 

Within the past few months several 
very curious safe robberies have taken 
place in New York. In one of them the 
robbers practically drilled a safe full of 
holes. The robberies are full of scientific 
interest both for thieves and bankers, be- 
cause of the use of electricity. They show 
that the time has not yet arrived for the 
reduction of armor on the part of people 
fortunate enough to have something 
worth stealing. 

In all these cases the thieves used an 
electric drill. They always selected a safe 
that was in a dark corner, where they 
could work for some time without fear of 
being seen or interrupted. Once in the 
building, the thieves used an electric light 
feed wire to which they attached the drill, 
turned on the current and began to bore, 
As there are electric light wires in nearly 
every place of business and as the unscrew- 
ing of an incandescent bulb is all that is 
necessary for getting a connection to fur, 


nish power for anything from a mechan- 
ical toy to a sewing machine, the pessi- 
Lilies of electricity in robbery would 
reel great, The old-style sate blower 
used to have a complete outfit consisting 
of blankets, files, soap, putty, a brace and 
bit, “soup,” a “can-opener,” and other 
tools. The drill is a deciced improve- 
ment on this bulky outfit. 

No very great acumen is required to se- 
cure protection against such methods, 
however. The surest thing is to have the 
safe in such a position that it is vistble 
night and day to passers-by. Light is about 
as good a burglar expeller as one ceuld 
want. But if one persists in allowing the 
saufe-cracker ‘to screen himself so that he 
can take his time at the job, then he 
should adopt some of the really scientific 
defensive methods which are numerous. 

The latest burglar-proof safe is an in- 
vention called the round-about safe de- 
scribed in a fecent issue of a German tech 
nical journal. It has been specially de- 
signed to baffle burglars with electric 
drills, thernijit or the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe. It is;a_ polygonal steel structure 
which revolyes freely on ball bearings. 
When the outer door is shut a small elec- 
tric motor is set in motion and the safe 
starts revolving carelessly and noiselessly 
on an axis within the stone chamber into 
which it is built in the wall. Any tamper- 
ing with its;motion causes an alarm bell 
to ring. So long as the safe is kept re- 
volving of course the electric drill can have 
no effect, as it cannot be applied in one 
spot long erough to make an impression. 

However, ;that idea is more interesting 
than it is practical. Electric protection to- 
day runs all’ the way from the simple elec- 
tric gong which sounds on_ the street to 
the very elaborate system which has re- 
cently been installed in the United States 
Treasury. This new system makes it me- 
chanically impossible for an intruder to 
lift the latch on a door or touch the knobs 
on a vault without setting electric gongs 
ringing all over the building. When the 
doors of the vaults swing shut after each 
day’s businéss the system becomes oper- 
ative automatically and when the doors 
close on the clerks another set of alarms 
is automatically set. The electric wires all 
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centre in a watchroom which is equipped 
like an armorer’s chamber and where 
guards are on duty every hour of the day 
and night. 

Then there are other elaborate methods, 
such, for instance, as has the new safe of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
where over half ‘a billion dollars in cash 
and securities are literally guarded from 
thieves by steam. A puncture into the 
sides of the sixteen-ton door of this safe 
will release a jet of steam that would seald 
a burglar to death if he did not retreat im- 
mediately. Within and without the safe 
ure brass pipes so arranged that by the 
touch of a secret device steam is released, 
inside and out, rendering the interior a 
death pit at a moment’s notice of danger. 

There are other difficulties in the trade 
of a cracksman that have been devised. 
People have thought out schemes for pro- 
tecting safes by secret pockets of sulphuric 
and nitric acid and even the deadly fumes 
of prussic acid. ‘Then, too, there are in 
some safes hidden glasses of liquid am- 
monia that, if broken, imperil the life of 
the cracksman by suffocation. 

Light, as mentioned before, is one of the 
best of burglar expellers. Some time ago a 
( rae ven ‘devised an emergency method 

f lighting for oflices and residences, by 
which the turning of a master switch at 
the head of the bed or, mechanically, by 
the opening of a window or door, can be 
made to turn on all the lights in an office 
or house. These lights may ordinarily be 
operated by their respective switches in 
the usual way, but in case the master 
switch is turned on they cannot be turned 
off by means of the individual switches. 
This means, of course, that once the mas- 
ter switch has been thrown, any intruder 
must beat a retreat. 

Inventors are now working on a scheme 
to apply the wonderful element selenium 
to practical uses, one of which is the con- 
struction of a burglar alarm. Selenium 
has the very pie ne property that in the 
dark it is a very bad conductor of electri- 
city while in the light it suddenly be- 
comes a good conductor. This property 
has made it possible to telephone over a 
beam of light by using a selenium cell. 
Most of the systems of telegraphing photo- 
eraphs have utilized selenium cells in one 
form or another. Recently Mr. William 
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J. Hammer, a New York consulting engin- 
eer and once an assistant of Idison, sug- 
vested that the element should Le us sed as 
a burglar alarm. The burglar of the fu- 
ture may be surprised, says “Mr. Hammer, 
when he turns his bulls-eye lantern on the 
combination of an alluring safe. For on 
the front of the safe there will be a selen- 
ium cell and the moment the light strikes 
it a system of relays will be| put into ac- 
tion and the cell will sound an alarm. 

The growth of such services as are fur- 
nished by electric light and| power com- 
panies has brought into existence an en- 
tirely new kind of thief, the expert me- 
chanic and electrician, typified by several 
criminals whom the Edison Company, of 
New York, captured several jmonths ago. 

To make the electric light eter register 
less - be current used, ¢lever rogues 
evolved first the crude ‘‘jumped” and 
“hatpin” systems. The former consists 
simply in connecting a shunt wire to a 
point beyond the meter. As there is a 
small motor inside the meter the current 
passing through it meets with some resist- 
ance and is deflected through the new wire. 
When the readings are taken |at the end of 
the month they show only about one-third 
of the power used. The “hatpin system” 
is the boring of a small hole in the meter, 
where it is not likely to be seen on a cur- 
sory examination, and the insertion of a 
thin instrument to retard the motor. Both 
these methods are readily discovered and 
most of the electric light companies main- 
tain very effective and secret forces of de- 
tectives for the purpose. ‘'hen there is 
also the more brutal method of the “‘back- 
hand system” which is merely turning 
back the dial with a pair of pinchers after 
prying off the covering. 

But it was not until a man named Barth 
came along that the really scientific meth- 
od was discovered. Barth was an expert 
electrician, and he devised the “magnet 
method” which defrauded the company of 
thousands of dollars in fileching electric 
current. He sold hundreds of his ‘‘attach- 
ments,’ some of them to quite prominent 
people, who knew they were defrauding 
the company, for they were always care- 
ful to remove the attachments before the 
inspectors came. 

Barth’s device looked like a sheet iron 
box with side pieces of heavier iron pro- 
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jecting downwards about ten inches, mak- 
ing a sort of stand. This was attached to 
the top of the meter. Inside was an ordin- 
ary electro-magnet connected by a flexible 
wire with the nearest electric light socket. 
The magnet was powerful and tended to 
retard the motor inside the meter. Some- 
times when the current used was small it 
would actually cause the motor to revolve 
backwards. The dial could thus be driven 
back to zero if desired, but the users were 
‘areful not to excite suspicion by doing 
that, or by failing to let the meter register 
something. They never went so far as to 
claim a credit from the light company. 
The box was neatly finished in aluminum 
paint and was very appealing to the dis- 
honest. But a confederate soon betrayed 
the man to the company’s detectives and 
he was punished. 

On the other hand, the telegraph, the 
telephone and wireless are of much more 
service to the criminal-hunter than to the 
criminal. Take for instance wireless tele- 
graphy. Its advent has enabled the police 
to communicate with ships on which crim- 
inals are attempting escape, instead of 
merely cabling to the port of arrival. The 
classic case is the capture of Dr. Crippen 
and Ethel Leneve on a slow steamship in 
mid-ocean. Scotland Yard spent upwards 
of $2,500 on telegrams and cables giving 
descriptions of Crippen, sent all over the 


world. Yet, at last it was by wireless that 


he was trapped by Captain Kendall of the 
steamship ‘‘Montrose.”’ 

Still, wireless has been used to circum- 
vent the law, too. In Chicago, for instance, 
a floating poolroom outside the three-mile 
limit, and thus beyond the city’s jurisdic- 
tion, was for some time maintained on a 
steamer on Lake Michigan. The quota- 
tions and reports from race tracks were all 
received by wireless. 

During the fight against the race tracks 
central office detectives one day noticed 

what looked very much like a short wire- 
cain telegraph mast projecting from a gable 
of a cottage near a race track down at 
Coney Island. One of the men determin- 
ed to watch that outfit for a time and see 
whether it was a toy or an illegal device. 

While he watched he saw a flash of light 
from a little aperture in the gable, like thé 
reflection of the sun in a looking glass. Ii 
lasted just a moment but it was enough to 
excite his suspicion further. And _ the 
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more he thought of it, the more suspicious 
he became, for he had just heard that 
somehow, in'some secret way, a group of 
poolrooms was getting the racing news. 
[Inquiry showed that the cottage belonged 
to a well-knewn and reputable actor. But 
it was learned that he had let a couple 
of rooms in the attic to two men who, he 
understood, were engaged in making tests 
for a new trans-atlantice wireless telegraph 
company. ‘That was enough for the de- 
tectives. 

With the ‘aid of an expert electrician 
connected with the central office, they got 
up a rival outfit in a neighboring cottage 
in the hope of intercepting some of the 
messages. Jt was a delicate matter and 
several days were spent before their instru- 
ment was atuned. Finally, the proper ad- 
justment was found and to their amaze- 
ment and satisfaction, the third race came 
clearly to them from the other. Then they 
waited a bit; and pretty soon along came 
the fourth race as accurately as the third. 
Then came the raid. They made _ two 
prisoners, oie man with a telescope and 
the other doing the sending. It was the 
reflection of! the sun on the glass of the 
telescope that had excited suspicion quite 
as much as the short wireless mast which 
had first attracted their attention. The 
receiving station was across the meadows 
in direct connection with a telephone. The 
rest had been easy. 

Recently a Pittsburg millionaire, in a 
desperate effort to learn the details of the 
defense which his wife meant to enter to 
his action of divorce, spent thousands of 
dollars equipping his mansion with a re- 
markable invention by Edison, the acous- 
tiphone. Thirteen of these instruments, 
each one of which will magnify a whis sper 
1.600 times and earry it to a given point, 
were installed in the house during his 
wife’s absenre and arrangements were 
made to have all the conversations which 
his wife held either with her attorneys or 
her friends taken down in shorthand 

The servants in the house were apprised 
of his plans because it was impossible to 
install the! instruments without their 
knowledge. |The most liberal inducements 
were given them to keep the matter seeret, 
but one servant informed the mistress of it 
with the result that the husband’s spies 
were treated to some amazing conversa- 
tions, not one of which was of the slightest 
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value in the litigation. When the wife 
and her attorney grew tired of the joke 
they took hatchets and chopped out all 
the wires. 

One instrument was placed in the draw- 
ing room. It was in a plain black box and 
the electricians who put it in place sus- 
pended it under a baby grand piano. 
Blackened silver wires carefully concealed 
ran from the box down the legs of the 
piano to the plugs in the floor, and to 
these, receivers similar to those used on 
telephones were attached. In the room 
containing the receivers a stenographer 
was stationed to take down the conversa- 
tions. 

In time, no doubt the telegraphic trans- 
niussion of photographs will be of great 
use in scattering broadcast the likenesses 
of criminals who are particularly wanted. 
Already this system has been put in oper- 
ation between a London and a Paris news- 
paper and it has been tried with success 
hetween New York and Boston. Much re- 
mains to be done in perfecting the tech- 
nique of telelectrophotography, but it 
may now be accepted as an assured fact of 


the near future, and some inventors are 
now working on a wireless method = of 
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will be a 


transmission. 
perfected they 


inventions are 
new terror to the 


lawbreaker. The “electric eye” will fol- 
low him around the world. 
The X-ray has been used more than 


onee mn helping the police t 
relentless war on crime. In a recent case 
in New York, a negro was arrested, charg- 
ed with having stolen a diamond valued 
at several hundred dollars. <A> careful 
search failed to recover the stone. At last 
the owner suggested that the negro mieht 
hove swallowed it. The X-rays were ap- 
plied to him and a radiograph was taken. 
Sure enough, the ravs disclosed the diam- 
ond reposine in the intestines of the 
necro, 

Roenteoen ri Ws will ms ea visible what is 
inside of a man’s hody. The inside of his 
mind is not so easily cot at by other people. 
But there are indirect ways. <A certain 
person was strongly suspected of having 
committed a murder though direct evi- 
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dence of his guilt was lacking. Circum- 
<tantial evidence was weak, so the prosecut- 
ing attorney hit upon a scientific scheme 
to secure confession. 

The suspected man was put upon the 
-tand with the witness chair arranged for 
the occasion. It had arms upen which the 
witness would presumably lean his elbows 
and over the edge of which | his fingers 
would naturally grip. A wire was ex- 
tended along the under side of one arm; 
and, at the place where his fingers would 
naturally clasp the arm, it was connected 
in such a way that the pressure of his 
arms and fingers would be recorded on an 
electrical apparatus in an adjoining room. 

The criminal was placed in the chair 
and questions were asked him, starting 
with simple ones so as not to excite deep 
emotion in the man in tthe chair if he 
were guilty. To the eye he was perfectly 
calm throughout the ordeal. But electri- 
city did its work. He unconsciously tele- 
oraphed his emotions to the next room 
and the information thus obtained was 
sufficient in the hands of the attorney to 
secure a confession of guilt from the man. 
Thus one kind of electric chair sent him 
to the real ‘death chair.” 

Not only electricity and K-rays have 
heen used in criminology but radium as 
well. What is believed to be the first case 
of criminal use of radium recently en- 
gaged the attention of Liege, Belgium. A 
wealthy old hachelor was fotwnd dead in 
his flat. At first it was thdueht that a 
-troke of apoplexy had killed him, but : 
close examination of his body revealed 
curious discoloration. A specialist was 
ealled in and he gave it as his opinion that 
the skin looked as if it had }heen exposed 
for a lone time to the emanations from ra- 
dium. Thus the police weve led to ex- 
amine all the inmates of the honse and it 
was found that one of them had fled. In- 
vestigation of his room showed he had 
heen occupied in studies of radium and the 
nolice arrived at the conclusion that the 
old man had heen done to death by a svs- 
tematic application of radium ravs to his 
head probably while he avas asleep. 

} 


+ 
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How to Make Yourself Germ-Proof 


ATURE, says William Lee Howard, 
M.D., in an article in Munsey’s 
Magazine, has provided in every 

human body cells and antitoxins for pro- 
tection against the poisonous germs which 
surround us everywhere, and which enter 
the body through some of the air or food 
passages. If this were not so, not one of 
us would live to reach the adult age. 

In our blood and tissues we have con- 
stant and self-renewing protectors which 
meet the invading hosts of disease-germs 
at their first attempt to injure us. This is 
true in respect to the free-born—those 
born free from hereditary taint of ances- 
tral vices. 

In those not free-born, care and under- 
standing of the whole matter can strength- 
en and cutivate the natural protective 
cells; so no man or woman of right living 
need be unduly anxious about a tendeney 
to disease. This “predisposition to dis- 
ease” may remain, but the disease itself 
may be kept out of the body. 

What follows applies to the weak as 
well as to the strong. Our safety from 
attacks of germ diseases is practically 
assured if we understand and assist nature, 
instead of neglecting and ignoring its aid 
and its laws. 

What can one do to make himself com- 
paratively germ-proof? He can do a great 
deal. When the subject is thoroughly 
grasped, he possesses the power to make 
for himself a physiological armor through 
which few, if any, of the ordinary germ 
diseases can find entrance. And the whole 
process of forging this eternal protector is 
<o simple, so little troublesome, and_ so 
teachable to a child—where its great value 
lies—that its platitudes sound like a hac- 
calaureate sermon. 

It is no sermon. I shall be too plain- 
speaking and physiologically correct to 
have it confounded with the prudish fear 
that is too common with college presi- 
dents and churchmen. 

Tf a man can make a powerful yet deli- 
cate and intricate machine, whose smallest 
parts are capable of being kept free from 
outside dust, and whose internal self-made 
dirt finds a constant outlet, up to this 
point he has a perfect machine. But to 
bring it to a still higher degree of effi- 


ciency, every rinning part must be self- 
oiling and self-balancing, and all must 
work harmoniously and without undue 
friction. In order to keep this man-made 
inachine up to the point of its full effi- 
ciency, the conditions under which the 
waachine first started must be rigorously 
Inaintained. There must be no cracks or 
breaks to let in} outside dirt to clog and 
wear bearings; no stoppage of the outlets 
for cast-off oil, grime, or the fine by-pro- 
ducts of energy. 

Under these ¢onditions, he ean run his 
machine, even in an atmosphere of dust 
and smoke. But if any of the above pre- 
cauuions are néglected, even a compara- 
‘ive atmosphere of dust will soon cause 
some delicate part of the machine to wear 
out, and will impair its original efficiency. 
{n other words, the man-made machine 
has allowed the entrance ‘of material in- 
jurious to its delicate parts, and the steel 
organization is diseased. 

Now, the human body is the most per- 
fect. piece of mechanism on this earth. 
It is nothing but a machine, which, when 
structurally completed, runs by combus- 
tion. If the by-products are constantly 
eliminated, and if the machine’s proper 
tuel—food and water—is clean, and of 
such chemical’ elements as to leave no 
foul residue in tubes, gearing—vessels, and 
joints—then the human machine can 
work for nearly a century, even in an at- 
mosphere of ordinary disease germs. 

Mind you, I am speaking of a human 
machine into which nothing but the best 
of material has gone. This is the great 
point to keep ever in our minds when we 


contemplate the building of a human 


body which is to work after we have fin- 
ished, and to aid in the progress of the 
world; for we have not yet really started 
in an understanding of the possibilities 
hiding behind the misty bank of the fu- 
ture. 

The first principle to get clearly in your 
mind is the law of intake and output of 
the body. It is the same law that gov- 
erns all combustion engines—that we 
must have sufficient fuel of the cleanest 
nature, but no more than can be utilized 
in returning the utmost energy. The 
lungs are the ignition points. 
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From food and water are taken the 
chemical elements necessary for growth 
and repair—for the human machine ean 
repair itself. As in any form of chemical 
change, there result ashes and_ gases. 
Organs such as lungs, kidneys, liver and 
intestines are constantly throwing off 
ead and useless material. The skin is al- 
so a great eliminator of the poisons made 
in the body. 

To keep the body free from its self- 
made poisons, all the organs must work 
smoothly and evenly. Any over-develop- 
ment of a particular organ causes it to 
throw off more of its poisons than its fel- 
low organs can take care of. Big biceps 
and undeveloped intestinal muscles make 
for the retention in the body of disease 
germs. Neglect of the even development 
of the organs of the body allows toxic 
material to accumulate. Then we have a 
condition from which many troubles may 
arise. 

Whatever troubles may occur in the 
organs themselves, such as cirrhosis of the 
liver, kidney disease, or mental affections 
due to the flow of poisonous blood through 
the brain, the main thing to remember is 
that any one of these or similar conditions 
weakens some part of the human machine. 
This lowering the tone of resistance makes 
ready soil for the deposit and consequent 
development of disease - germs—gernis 
which otherwise would be harmless, for 
they would be attacked and devoured by 
the defensive hosts in the body, which are 
kept there for this express purpose. 

We all know the absolute necessity of 
pure air for the health of the lungs, and 
in¢irectly, of course, for that of the whole 
body. Next to the lungs, the greatest 
breathing organ is the skin. Tenorance 
of this fact has been a frequent cause of 
contracting germ diseases. 

When the skin can freely and without 
effort throw off the poisons coming to its 
surface every second, it keeps the kidneys 
from being clogged, as well as its own sur- 
face from offering chemical dirt, in which 
germs will lodge. About two pints of flu- 
id containing cast-off material leave the 
body through the skin every twenty-four 
hours. We call this “unconscious pers- 


piration.’ 

A very eminent British authority on 
bacteria has just 
stating: 


startled the world by 
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“T do not think that cleanliness is to be 
recommended as a hygieniq method.” 

As with many other statements made, 
for medical men only, and understood by 
them in their full meaning, Sir Almroth 
Wright did not refer to ordinary bathing, 
but to the excessive scrubbing and soaping 
of the skin customary in Turkish baths. 
He claims that this scrubbing of the skin 
removes certain of its protective elements, 
and so allows the entrance of microbes. 
Properly understood, the great scientist is 
correct in his statement. 

Most people believe that bathing opens 
the pores of the skin. It does not. Under 
the skin are thousands of delicate muscles. 
These muscles are there for the purpose 
of opening and closing the network of tiny 
blood-vessels which nourish| the skin, and 
also to control the surface temperature of 
the body. 


The skin should be kept in condition to 
ast off all the self-made poisons which 

come to its under surface. A sponge or 
plunge bath every morning is beneficial ; 
but prolonged baths are ayit to leave the 
skin in a fit state to harbor disease-germs. 
Men whose skin is more cr less covered 
with hairs should take a plunge or shower 
with more care in details than those who 
possess a smooth and delicately-covered 
skin. The hair on the skin is liable to 
collect and hide germs. 

The physiological ideal of sleeping is 
with a bare skin. The bedclothes offer a 
sufficient covering for comfort, and do not 
stick to the skin and thereby remain as a 
sodden garment, When rolling over in 
bed, nature’s way of giving every portion 
of the skin’s surface a chance to breathe, 
they do not roll with the body. In the 
ordinary nightclothing, every time you 
turn, you simply carry the covering with 
you, thereby depriving the skin of its full 
breathing opportunities. P 

For the same reason you should never 
allow sodden underwear to remain next to 
the skin. Nightclothes, in particular, 
should be loose and baggy. 

The main channel through which poi- 
sonous germs enter the body is.the breath- 
ing apparatus—the nose and the mouth; 
sometimes the ear. The germs of tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, spinal meningitis, 
diphtheria, poliomyelitis, tonsolitis, reach 
the hody through the nose and mouth. 








The present state of civilization calls 
for constant care and watchfulness in 
methods of breathing and in the hygiene 
of throat and nose. Automobiles and 
trolleys rushing along the city streets keep 
in motion millions of germs. Heaps of 
dried manure are churned into dust; its 
hidden germs are turned out and sent 
through our window-screens, and on to 
our plilows, for us to breathe in, unless 
nose and throat are germ-proof. 

They can be made germ-proof only by 
cleanliness and right breathing. See that 
there are no growths—adenoids—in the 
nostrils. Have the breathing channel per- 
fectly clear of all foreign substances. Wash 
it seldom, however, and then only to clear 
it of road cust. In perfect condition, the 
nostrils are germ-proof. Salt solutions and 
other similar “home remedies” are danger- 
ous, because the salt, or alum, or whatever 
is used, irritates the sensitive membrane, 
and it is this slight irritation which gives 
lodgment to germs. 

The habit of mouth breathing must be 
stopped absolutely. Only by the air being 
filtered through the nose can you remain 
germ-proof. Remember this. 

Next in line of making yourself germ- 
proof comes the care of the teeth. Decayed 
teeth, like any other rotting foreign sub- 
stance, make a good bed for germs to 
breed upon. In brushing the teeth, gen- 
tleness should be the rule. Any rough 
brushing irritates and inflames the gums, 
and again we have a beautiful breeding- 
spot for bacteria. The use of the average 
tooth-powder to be found on the market 
will keep you from making yourself germ- 
proof. 

Accumulation of fat will keep you in a 
condition for the ready acceptance of dis- 
ease-germs. Accumulation of fat on the 
outer surface of the body also means fat 
around the kidneys, liver, and intestines. 
In that state, these important organs are 
not free in their movements, and are pre- 
vented from working out all their poison- 
ous products. The by-products of these 
poisons are absorbed by the blood and tis- 
sues, 

Hence it is that the over-fat man feels 
lazy, his mind is sluggish, and there is 
that general feeling of “all let down.” 
Then comes the commen and fallacious 
idea that a drink will tone him up a bit; 
but it acts quite the other way. The alco- 
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hol starts the heart pumping the poisons 
throughout his body. ‘These penetrate 
everywhere, frequently finding a weak 
spot where they commence to do their 
damaging work. Perhaps the toxic ma- 
terlals lodge upon the valves of the heart. 
This being so, you can readily see that 
when disease-germs from the outside get 
into the blood, we cannot put the heart to 
work with sufficient force to send the 
phagocytes, or opsonins, to the field of 
battle. 

At this point something should be said 
concerning exercise. More men in the 
past generation have been injured through 
over-exercise than from  under-exercise. 
Like most things in the United States, 
physical training and exercise have been 
overdone. Athletes and their instructors 
have gone into training fer one thing 
only—the wrong thing—records. Our 
sports have net been carried on with the 
right aim of niaking men constitutionally 
strong and gerin-proof. “Bust the record” 
has been our motto, no matter if you 
“bust” the heart in doing it. 

If you will take notice, you will ob- 
serve how common it is for former athletes 
to succumb to some germ disease. It is 
not because they were athletes, but because, 
as athletes, they expended energy instead 
of making and storing it. I do not be- 
lieve that any contestant in that heart- 
breaking stunt, the Marathon run, will 
ever have in him reserve force to withstand 
a good attack of disease-germs. At an age 
when he needs force and cell endurance, 
it will be found wanting. The heart has 
expended much of its intended reserve 
force. When called upon at forty-five 
years of age to put out latent energy, it 
will not be able to do so; it was stretched 
and enlarged so much at its growing per- 
iod that it has become soft and inelastic. 

The man who has led a sedentary and 
careless life, and who, when told he is get- 
ting too fat, at once Jumps into some form 
of violent exercise, is injuring himself-— 
throwing away all chances of making him- 
self germ-procf. What such a man needs 
is slow, comparatively effortless exercise, 
such as walking or moderate swimming. 
But it must be kept up systematically— 
as regularly as his sleep. 

The man who accumulates dollars by 
the bag and fat by the day usually wants 
to get rid of his fat in the same manner 
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— by rush and hurry. Then something 
inside him goes wrong, microbes enter his 
system, and his bags of dollars are use- 
less. 

The fact that man is out of harmony 
with the things around him, and with the 
conditions under which he lives, is one 
great cause for the inroads of disease- 
germs. We cannot go into this side of 
the matter except in one instance. 

During our course of evolution, the 
gross parts of the body have not kept pace 
with the development of the brain and 
its functions. We have ceased to be any- 
thing but a thinking animal; but some 
old remnants of our past remain inside us. 

There is the lower bowel, for instance. 
It is absolutely useless to us, like the ap- 
pendix; yet we cannot ignore its presence. 
We must regulate our habits of eating and 
eliminating by order of this lower sack. 
If it were not for this fact, we could well 
thrive upon concentrated foods; but we 
cannot do so and keep germ-proof. All 

fads of foods, condensed foods, chewing 
laws, dieting, vegetarianism, stuffing of 
raw meats, and other dietetic freaks, must 
go down before the law of the lower bowel. 

Why? Because this sack or pocket re- 
ceives the cast-off and dead material which 
is the by-product of the body’s combustion. 
The fluids and gases have been eliminated 
through the skin, lungs, kidneys, and 
other organs; but the bulky stuff, the in- 
digestible matter, finally drops into the 
lower bowel. 

In the days of the hunt, and of gorg- 
ing, when man went skin free, and stuffed 
his belly until he dropped into a somno- 
lent state, this.Jower bowel was absolutely 
necessary. Furthermore, its muscles were 
always being exercised, and this fact caus- 
ed a complete and effortless cleaning. Now 
this same process of filling the lower bowel 
goes on in all of us; but, the tone of the 
muscles being somewhat lost, we have ma- 
terial remaining which, if not looked after, 
causes a reabsorption of poisons that na- 
ture never intended to return to the blood. 
This reabsorption soon places the intes- 
tines in a fine condition for breeding 
tvphoid and other germs. 

To prevent this dangerous condition 
‘ealls for a varied diet. We must put into 
the alimentary canal solid substances, 
along with fruit and vegetables. We must 
eat such food as requires chewing, in or- 
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der to stimulate the juices) along the in- 
testinal tract, and especially those of the 
liver. Water should be poured down! to 
alimentary tract by the pint-—in the morn- 
ing, before eating. There is about thirty- 
five feet of piping in this tract. Surely 
you would keep clean any other set of 
pipes through which all kinds of solids 
and fluids passed. Very few disease- 
germs, if any, can live in a healthy intes- 
tinal tract. 

Pay attention to these n:atters, and eat 
such mixed foods as will act as a stimulant 
to the muscles of the lower bowel, and 
you become practically gerim-proof in the 
matter of typhoid, dysentery, and allied 
fevers. 

Of course, if you do not, do everything 
in your power to see that your drinking- 
water is unpolluted, that} no sewers or 
waste-pipes enipty into your wells or reser- 
voirs, you have neglected the secondary 
principles of m: king yourself germ- aden! 
I say “secondary principles” because the 
first is personal attention—the individual’s 
vigilance in seeing that his human ma- 
chine is in perfect order, and contains 
the natural anti-toxins and protective cells. 

Of what use is a thorough examination 
of milk, cows, and barns, if the individual 
who milks the cows is not first examined? 
Many persons are innocent carriers of dis- 
ease. They carry on their hands, clothes, 
or toilet articles the gerras of typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and Sela meningitis. 
Every individual, man or woman, “who 
handles milk should be tested frequently, 
to be certain that he or she carries no 
germs. If such an inspection were rigor- 
ously enforced upon all those who come 
in personal contact with foods known to 
be capable of retaining disease-germs, we 
should soon have a better state of affairs. 
Of course, we shall have to keep a strict 
watch on food products and their en- 
vironments, but it will be useless if one 
milkman who is carrying typhoid germs 
on his hands enters the — most perfect 
hygienic cow-barn or milking-room. 

The fact that more girls and women 
do not suecumb to germ diseases demon- 
strates nature’s effective provision for the 
self-killing of germs. There is scarcely a 
woman or girl who does not daily carry 
deadly germs to her lips and mouth. Dirty 
money, bills or silver, hat-pins, a strand 
of some dead Chinaman’s hair, theatre 
































tickets, newspapers, programs, cormbs— 
anything and everything that she may 
wish to retain for the moment. It looks 
to me as if women never outgrew the baby 
age—everything they take hold of goes 
into their months. 

Women will never be safe from germ 
disease, from the simplest to the most hor- 
rible, until they keep their mouths for 
eating only—and, of course, for conversa- 
tion. They will never be free from the 
danger of skin ailments and baldness— 
all germ diseases—until they stop putting 
the hair of dead men upon their scalps. 
Wire cages, rat-traps, and other cannibal- 
istic head-gear, irritate the skin of the 
scalp, and then come germ troubles. You 
can never become germ-proof until you 
keep all artificial materials off the scalp. 
Even a woman’s own dead hair is an 
abomination and an enemy. 

You cannot inherit a disease. If you 
inherited consumption, you would die he- 
fore being born. What you do inherit is 
some form of weakness—a lack of vitality 
in some organ. This is due to the effects 
of disease in your parents or ancestors. 

Knowing just where this weakness or 
constitutional defect is, you can so build 
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and live as to make yourself germ-proof. 
if you come from a family of consump- 
iives, for instance, you can-be as free from 
the disease as the best of us. 

But you have to consider the conditions 
in which you live and work. Nothing but 
fresh air, good food, and plenty of rest 
will do the trick. You cannot work amid 
chemical fumes, or where dust is always 
Hying—not the! dust that you can see, but 
that killing, invisible dust that you find 
in steel-grinding shops, button factories, 
and similar places. 

I have said that you cannot inherit a 


disease. There is one exception-——venerea! 
disease. Oh, the curse of this is on the 
Jand! About one-half of the afflictions of 


man can now he traced to this source. 

We cannot here enter into this matter, 
i most vital one to the nation, not on ac- 
count of any false prudery, but because it is 
{00 extensive a subject to be dealt with in 
a few pages. However, this can be said 
with all the emphasis T can give in print 
-—man or wonian, youth or maid, can 
hever become thoroughly germ-proof un- 
less each understands sex hygiene, and the 
laws to be obeyed in this fundamental mat- 
ter of health. 





The Magazine in National Advertising 


IIE magazine is supreme in the na- 
tional field as the newspaper is 
supreme in the local field. This 

statement opens Truman A. De Weese’s 
article in Judicious Advertising. 

There is no longer any confiict between 
magazines and newspapers as to which is 
the better advertising medium, except 
when a superficial advertiser gets the no- 
tion that newspapers are national medi- 
ums and tries to make them do something 
they are not organized to do. 

If you advertised in every newspaper in 
the United States you might be doing na- 
tional advertising, but that wouldn’t 
make the newspaper a national medium. 

It is essentially a local medium. Its 
circulation and influence are circumscrib- 
ed by the boundaries of the city, or coun- 
ty, or district in which it is published. 
The magazine knows no boundaries ex- 
cept the boundaries of civilization. 


Its field is the human race. 

Magazines are the artillery of advertis- 
ing; newspapers are the infantry. 

By shelling the citadels of Doubt, the 
ig guns of the artillery can bring on an 
engagement. 

Shelling the consumers will quite often 
force a capitulation, but detachments of 
infantry thrown against the weaker places 
is good strategy in publicity warfare. 

The big guns of the magazine artillery 
have more carrying power, but it is the 
constant “ping-ping” of the newspaper in- 
fantry that sometimes drives the purchas- 
ing public into places where the goods can 
be bought. 

The magazine creates a demand for a 
commodity through national advertising. 

The newspayer localizes and focalizes 
this demand by bringing the consumer 
to the door of the local dealer. 
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Intelligently used, the newspaper may 
crystallize the national fame of a trade- 
marked commodity into actual sales at 
the various points of distribution. 

The evolution of the modern magazine 
from a monthly mirror of fashion—a 
purveyor of patterns for female apparel 
—into a positive force in government and 
politics is the most interesting chapter in 
the wonderful story of twentieth-century 
journalism. It is a far ery from Godey’s 
Lady Book to the modern magazine that 
is a recognized force in polities and busi- 
ness. 

More interesting than this, however, is 
the story of the great national enterprises 
and industrial establishments that have 
been built up entirely through the adver- 
tisip? pages of the modern magazine. 

Any comprehensive survey of the cre- 
ative power of magazine advertising would 
embrace a history of our industrial pro- 
gress for the last quarter century. 

The great specialties that have contrib- 
uted to the convenience, comfort, and lux- 
ury of the human race have been launch- 
ed and developed through national adver- 
tising. 

After these specialties have become 
staples in common use in millions of 
homes we are apt to forget the circum- 
stances of their origin and the manner in 
which they were started through mag- 
azine advertising. It is easy to recall the 
names of many commodities originated, 
introduced, and brought into almost uni- 
versal use through magazine advertising. 


It was the magazine that created and 
developed amateur photography, and 


which finally embedded the word “ko- 
dak” in the common language of the 
people. 

It took Edison’s wonderful toy, the 
phonograph, and developed it into a ma- 
chine that fills thousands of homes with 
sweetest melody. 

It introduced the safety razor, the shav- 
ing stick and the shaving powder, teach- 
ing bewhiskered humanity how to escape 
the traldom of the barber shop. 

It revolutionized business correspon- 
dence by the introduction of the type- 
writer, and still further facilitated the 
transaction of business by popularizing 
the fountain pen. 

It has given national fame to trade- 
marked brands of ready-made clothing 
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furniture, sanitary supplies, watches, hats, 
underwear and soups. 

[t has educated thousands of men on 
the uses and necessities of life insurance, 
and persuaded them to make provision 
for their families against want and suffer- 
Ing. 

lt has given us the “Angelus” to evoke 
sweet music from the neglected piano, 
crystal White Rock Water for our table, 
Sapolio and Old Dutch Cleanser to bright- 
en up the kitchen, wholesome and nour- 
ishing Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Jones 
Little Pig Sausage for our breakfast, fif- 
ty-seven varieties of soups, relishes and 
other foods for our luncheon, delicious 
gelatine preparations for our desserts, and 
a comfortable Ostermoor to lie on at night. 
Through pages of automolile advertising 
that represent the highest skill of the 
artist and writer it is building mammoth 
industrial establishments in great centres 
of population, and is taking millions of 
people from the city out into country 
highways, along sunlit meadows and sing- 
ing brooks. 

It is easy to point out the advantages 
of the magazine as a medium for national 
advertising. 

And what I say in this connection, bear 
in mind, refers only to national advertis- 
ing. 

No one challenges: the pre-eminence of 
the newspaper as a medium for the local 
merchant and the local advertiser. The 
newspaper has no competitor as a medium 
for carrying the message of the local mer- 
chant directly into the homes of his cus- 
tomers. 

It is true that in the larger cities the 
street cars are making a successful bid for 
the advertising of local merchants, but 
while the street car may effectively reach 
a certain class of customers and a certain 
percentage of the population, its limita- 
tions are too obvious for extended discus- 
sion. 

It can never hope to take the place of 
a medium which takes the merchant’s 
message directly into the home where it is 
seen at the time of the consumer’s greatest 
mental receptivity, and under conditions 
that make a more definite impression than 
the street car can possibly make upon the 
casual passenger. | 

Many of the advantages of the maga- 
zine come quickly to the mind of even the 
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most superficial student of advertising. 
In the first place, the magazine page 
stands out alone, separate and distinct, 
from any other advertising. 

The magazine page is not grouped with 
a miscellaneous hodge-podge of all sorts 
and varieties of advertisements. 

It doesn’t compete with Lydia Pink- 
ham or with Rosenberg & Goldsmith for 
the attention of the reader. It represents 
“the bull’s-eye method” of advertising. 
The attention of the reader is not diffused 
or diverted while he is looking at it. His 
attention is concentrated upon that par- 
ticular advertisement to the exclusion of 
all other interests, and hence the prob- 
ability of a more definite and positive im- 
pression. ‘The newspaper cannot present 
such a clean-cut, isolated appeal to the at- 
tention of the reader. Its shape and form 
present mechanical difficlties that are in- 
surmountable. 

Another obvious advantage of the mag- 
azine advertisements is in its long life. 
The life of the magazine advertisement 
depends on the home or the family that 
takes the magazine and reads it. In many 
homes the life of the magazine is limited 
only by the life of the home, for it is a 
fact that in the case of mail-order adver- 
tising orders are received for commodi- 
ties in answer to advertisements printed 
many years ago. 

The receipt of coupon requests for a 
cook-book clipped from mayazine pages 
has been an almost daily occurrence in 
the office of The Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, although the coupon style of adver- 
tising has not been in use since 1904. 

In most homes the life of the magazine 
is from thirty to ninety days, during 
which time it is read and reread by mem- 
bers of the family, by visitors, callers, and 
members of neighboring families. The 
magazine advertisement may be said to be 
alive and on the job for a year after its 
publication. 

The fact that in binding the average 
magazine in the average home it is now 
the custom to bind in the advertisement 1s 
a most impressive and significant tribute 
to the artistic beauty and literary merit of 
modern advertising. 

The life of a newspaper at best is only 
twenty-four hours. It is not intended to 
live longer than this, for the reason that 
in twenty-four hours it is quickly follow- 
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ed by another picture of the world’s 
events, which is supposed to supersede, 
and in many instances completely nullify, 
that which has gone before. 

The feature of the newspaper advertise- 
ment that balances and compensates for 
the short life of the paper is the continu- 
ity of the advertisement and its repetition 
from day to day. 

The newspaper to be of any value to the 
advertiser, must make up in continuous 
daily repetition what it lacks in dignity 
and long life. 

While magazine circulation covers the 
nation mainly, there is no question but 
that it reaches the intelligent, educated 
diseriminating, well-to-do elements of the 
poulation. 

The purchasing power of the average 
magazine family is admittedly and obvi- 
ously much greater than that of the fam- 
ily which depends entirely upon the news- 
paper for its reading matter. 

The taking of one or more magazines, 
through yearly subscription or otherwise, 
presupposes certain standards of taste, edu- 
cation, and purchasing ability. 

This has manifest advantages for the 
manufacturer who is putting out a com- 
modity the possible consumption of which 
is limited to certain classes of people. 

The fact that he can reach through the 
magazine the particular class of people 
that is naturally interested in his product 
enables him to avoid what is known as 
waste circulation, which is the source of 
the greatest loss in national advertising 
to-day. 

The percentage of possible purchasers 
of safety razors, talking machines, sus- 
penders, typewriters, piano players, and 
automobiles is rnuch smaller than the per- 
eentage of possible purchasers of food pro- 
ducts. 

The percentage of possible purchasers 
of automobiles in any community is 
«mall, 

In advertising an automobile in a news- 
paper the object should be to localize the 
national fame already given the car by 
¢eonnecting it with the local sales agent 
and showing where the car can be seen 
and demonstrated. 

In the case of food products, it might 
be argued that the entire human race is 
the field for advertising the products. It 
happens to be a fact, however, that adver- 
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tised foods are specialties, and are not 
eaten in all classes of homes. 

Even a breakfast food is eaten only in 
homes of a certain grade of intelligence 
where the value of cereals as a part of the 
daily dietary is understood and appreci- 
ated. In the case of Shredded Wheat we 
have found that its consumption is con- 
fined to a certain class of homes where the 
mother or housewife actually purchases 
the food that goes into the home, and 
where the dietetic arguments behind the 
product have been preserited to her in such 
& way as to convince her of its wholesome- 
ness and healthfulness. 

It is true that we make extensive use of 
the newspapers, but it is entirely to sup- 
plement and localize our national cam- 
paign, and in selecting the mediums we 
quite often take the papers of smallest cir- 
culation, because we happen to know that 
they reach a larger percentage of the kind 
of people who can usually be reached by 
the arguments of cleanliness, wholesome- 
ness, and digestibility which lie behind 
our products. 

The backbone of our business is nation- 
al advertising in national mediums that 
cover the entire country, supplemented 
by newspaper advertising in localities 
where our agents, samplers, and demon- 
strators are doing special work. 

No other adjustment of the advertising 
problem is logical or sensible. 

Advertising in the magazines for the 
national advertiser avoids trouble and con- 
flict with local merchants. 

There is very little danger of inviting 
the opposition of the local merchant where 
the manufacturer uses the retailer as an 
important and essential part of his ma- 
chinery of distribution. 

The intelligent retailer will regard na- 
tional advertising in the local newspaper 
as an aid to his business, helping him to 
move the product off of his shelves. 

Where the manufacturer is inclined to 
step over the head of the retailer, however, 
and go direct to the consumer, the retailer 
is very apt to protest against the advertis- 
ing of the product in the local newspapers, 
and as the advertising of the local retailer 
is more valuable to the average newspaper 
than the advertising of the manufactur- 
er, the newspaper cannot be blamed if it 
favors its own local business and the in- 


terests of the community which it serves. 
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In the case of pure mail-order advertising 
of course this opposition) is more pro- 
nounced. * 

The magazine also presents a decided 
advantage when we come to consider the 
cost of covering the national field with a 
manufactured commodity. 

In order to cover the national field in 
the newspapers it is necessary in most in- 
stances to pay for a vast circulation that 
has no possible purchasing value. 

And now I come to what is perhaps the 
greatest of all the advantages which the 
magazine possesses as a medium for na- 
tional advertising—that which it derives 
from its editorial dignity and influence 
and its literary prestige. 

Perhaps you think this is of no value 
to the advertiser. 

it would seem to require only a super- 
ficial study of the subject to impress the 
logical mind with the fact that the liter- 
ary tone and prestige of a magazine are a 
most valuable asset in advertising. 

A certain magazine has a reputation 
for breadth of editorial treatment for un- 
wavering accuracy, and high literary tone. 

very advertisement in that magazine 
partakes somewhat of the dignity and 
tone that pervades it, and the reader un- 
consciously attaches more weight to its 
advertisements. 

Such names as Dr. Albert Shaw, Walter 
H. Page, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Colonel Harvey, Henry 
M. Alden, William Dean Howells, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Cyrus Curtis, and Ed- 
ward Bok cannot fail*to give a certain 
weight to the advertising carried by the 
publications which they direct, no matter 
how little responsibility they may assume 
for their tone or accuracy. 

Behind the modern magazine which has 
any standing or influence is a personality 
that stands for culture, catholicity, and 
conscience. It is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that the dignity and 
strength imparted to a magazine by able 
editorial direction forms a substantial and 
respectable background for the advertising 
pages, and commends them to the more 
‘areful consideration of the reader. 

The newspaper throws a motion-picture 
of civilization on the white screen of pub- 
licity. 

The magazine holds the picture there 
until it brings out all the lights and shad- 
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ows and gives to human intelligence the 
proper perspective. 

We need the clean, independent, fear- 
lessly edited newspaper to give us a daily 
picture of the world’s happenings; but we 
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must look to the magazines—and a few 
ubly edited newspapers—to keep alive and 
alert the publie conscience, to give vital 
and vivid expression to the higher ideals 
of life. 





An Answer from Boston 


EFERRING to an article from the 
Critic, in a recent number of Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine, entitled “A Freak, 

a Fossil and a Fanatic,” Mr. Alfred Far- 
low of the Christian Science Church in 
Boston, writes: The author of the article 
seems to have some conscientious scruples 
in misclassing Mrs. Eddy in this list, as is 
indicated by his apology “It may seem at 
first glance a mistake,” but he adds “a 
very brief study of her philosophy and 
life makes the reason for so doing quite 
apparent.” It should be remembered that 
Christian Science is indeed a science and 
must be so treated in order to be under- 
stood. In the Christian Science move- 
ment one is not permitted to pose as a 
teacher of Christian Science and as being 
capable of giving a clear and satisfactory 
understanding of the subject without hav- 
ing proved his understanding by at least 
three years of successful healing accord- 
ing to the methods of Christian Science, 
and we think we are justified in asking 
the author of this article whether he has 
proved even to himself that he under- 
stands Christian Science by healing the 
sick according to its rules. It is quite im- 
possible to be sure of one’s understanding 
of mathematics from a simple perusal of 
its rules, from ‘‘a very brief study” of its 
“philosophy,” while skipping the ex- 
amples for practice. 

It is quite true, as our critic declares, 
that Mrs. Eddy had ‘splendid ability as 
an organizer,’ but of what avail is an or- 
ganizer unless he has something to or- 
ganize? The faithful adherence of her 
students is due to the fact that Christian 
Science is worth something to them. It 
has brought to them a clear consciousness 
of divine power and consequently a de- 
gree of health and happiness which they 
had never before known. This is the 
secret which holds their loyalty to the 


Christian Science Church. They have 
followed their leader because she has fol- 
lowed Christ, and because the teaching 
which she has given them measures up to 
the divine requirements. Jesus declared 
“by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The gentleman declares that “Science 
and Health” is the only voice and the 
only authority in the Church. As a mat- 
‘er of fact, the Bible takes first place in 
the Christian Science services, while in the 
osson-sermon Which takes the place of the 
ilerical address correlative passages from 
the Christian Science text book are in- 
Lorspersed. 

Mrs. Eddy tas not presented a new 
Heity, but she has presented a new and 
definite understanding of “the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob” and has 
thereby made it possible for mortals to 
utilize divine power. It is not the purpose 
if Christian Science to supersede primi- 
tive Christianity, but to give a spiritual 
understanding | which renders it more 
practical. 

Our critic’s declaration “the man on the 
:treet doubts the sincerity” of Mrs. Eddy 
is purely a guess and a very bad one. On 
the event of her demise, the daily press 
of the country was almost unanimous in 
its grateful recognition of her excellent 
tharacter and ability. 

As to having borrowed anything from 
Mr. Quimby, only one argument is neces- 
sary to refute this allegation, and that is 
the fact that nowhere in her writings or 
teachings appears anything that is akin 
to Quimbyism. Mr. Quimby was a mag- 
netic practitioner, he treated his patients 
by various forms of manipulations, and 
there was nothing in his teaching or prac- 
tice that could even suggest or lead up to 
Christian Science. One could not accept 


the teaching of Christian Science without 
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making an immediate and complete de- 
parture from Mr, Quimby’s practice. 

All well informed persons agree with 
the wisdom which Mrs. Eddy manifested 
in the copyrighting of her books. With- 
out this step it would have been impossible 
to have protected her teaching from adul- 
teration and vitiation. 

The term ‘Mother Mary” does not ap- 
ply to Mrs. Eddy in any sense, and was 
never permitted by Mrs. Eddy. In fact, 
a by-law of the Christian Science church 
prohibits the application of either the 
term “Mother” or “Mary” to her. Some 
years ago some of her students gave her 
the endearing term of “Mother,” but in 
later years when this term was abused, 
Mrs. IKddy forbade its use, and frankly 
gave her opinion that she never did_ be- 
lieve the term applied to her. In _ the 
Manual of the Christian Seience church, 
Article XXII., Section 1, oeeur the fol- 
lowing words: “In the year eighteen hun- 
dred and_ ninety-five, loyal Christian 
Scientists had given to the author of their 
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textbook, the Founder of Christian 
Science, the individual, endearing term of 
Mother. At first Mrs. Eddy objected to 
being called thus, but afterwards consent- 
ed, on the ground that this appellative in 
the church meant nothing more than a 
tender term such as sister or brother. In 
the year nineteen hundred and three and 
after, owing to the public misunderstand- 
ing of this name, it is the duty of Chris- 
tion Scientists to drop the word Mother 
and to substitute Leader, already used in 
our periodicals.” | 

[It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
healings of Christian Science are oc- 
casioned by the exercise of human will, as 
in mesmerism or hvpnotism, for Christian 
Scientists recognize but one mind, one 
power, one influence, and that is God. 
Moreover, if Christian Seientists “wor- 
shipped the woman,” they would be out- 
side the pale of Christian Science, for 
the deification of mortals is entirely con- 
trary to the teaching of Christian Science. 





Efficiency in Sales Management 


KORGE H. EBERHARD, in ad- 
G dressing the National Sales Manag- 

ers’ Association in San Francisco re- 
cently, said: 

The lack of standards—plans—and 
then real careful and useful field work is 
apparent in the majority of sales depart- 
ments to-day. 

I do not mean by this that the sales de- 
partments are weaker and less efficient 
than the other departments of business 
handling the advertising, accounting, 
shipping, warehousing or credits, for the 
great majority of such departments have a 
low average of efficiency as it is now in- 
terpreted. 

This organization of sales managers is 
directly interested in the sales depart- 
ment’s work, and particularly the duties of 
the sales managers, so I will confine my 
remarks to that department’s work for a 
time at least. 

I am compelled to say a few words on 
the subject of “Efficiency’—the word that 


is now on every business man’s tongue. 

Hardly three years ago and the word 
efliciency meant little or nothing to the 
business man. To-day, it is used by every 
one, because men like Harrington Emer- 
son, Attorney Brandeis, Gantt, Going and 
Taylor, have demonstrated its ‘value when 

rightly used, and have shown us what its 

real interpretation means. All this is 
well set forth by my friend, St. Elmo 
Lewis, who says in his “The New Gospel 
of Efficiency” 

“The American executive is not a 
thinker; he is a doer.’ This has been the 
boast of our commercial Solons for a hun- 
dred years. ‘There was never a more im- 
potent and silly boast in the world. Every 
executive and the head of a department 
ought to be able to do anything better 
than a subordinate—in the sense that he 
should know how to get it done. If he 
doesn’t he is a victim of the subordinate. 
To obtain greater efficiency both the exe- 
cutive and the head of the department 
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must think out a careful analysis of the 
actual methods and results of each sub- 


ordinate. Inefficiency on the part of 
workers is the inevitable result of lack of 
thinking on the part of the executive and 
the head of the department.” 


I interpret efficiency to mean the basis 
of “common sense” applied to business— 
finding by study: and analysis the “right 
way” of doing each act or thing in busi- 
ness, and then doing or having it done the 
quickest and easiest way. 


Efficiency standards will move the em- 
ploye higher in the scale and level the 
mere employer to a point where he will get 
what he is really worth. Efficiency stand- 
ards eliminate waste on the top as well as 
at the bottom of the business structure. 


Of course, the fundamental error that 
we find when looking at the organizations 
whose sales departments do not show a 
very high standard of efficiency is that 
the proprietors or chief executives do not 
allow the manager of the sales depart- 
ment to have time enough for much 
thinking, analyzing or planning. The 
sales manager is usually expected to as- 
sume many duties that could be handled 
by a competent assistant, or duties that 
should be attended to by the man higher 
up, or by the manager of some other de- 
partment. 


A sales director in charge of both the 
sales and advertising departments in large 
organizations will overcome this weakness 
in the present work of many sales man- 
agers. 

The tendency of the heads of firms to 
yass to the sales manager work not direct- 
y connected with his problem of making 
ach salesman a growing, efficient, result- 
producing unit in the sales force, would 
ye done away with if a sales director could 
be employed, for he would be the office 
representative of the sales and advertising 
departments, allowing the manager of 
each department time to analyze, think, 
plan, and go into the field. 


To get the “limit” out of each sales- 
man in a sales force calls for sincere co- 
operation with each salesman on the part 
of the sales manager, a proper distribution 
of territory, the right handling of his or- 
ders, reports and correspondence, the 
prompt posting on prices, credits, com- 
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plaints, mail orders and other matters that 
transpire in his territory. 

I am of the opinion that the sales man- 
ager is the deciding factor in the high or 
low efficiency of each unit in a sales force. 
In other words, the salesmen cannot get 
away from his directing influence. Sales- 
men will become more efficient or their 
efficiency will decline in proportion to the 
strength or weakness of the sales manag- 
ers’ personality and ability. 

It is necessary to school and teach each 
salesman to insure efficiency, and this can 
only be done by a sales manager, who is 
capable and willing to instruct. 

Every new salesman should be provided 
with a history of the house, the policy and 
aspiration of the owners, also a sales man- 
ual giving the best sales talks, ways and 
methods, and a set of helpful house 
rules. 

The majority of sales managers neglect 
the field work. This in my opinion is 
wrong. Every sales manager is reducing 
his standard of efficiency—his value as a 
barometer—as an understanding guide 
and leader of his salesmen when he dis- 
continues going into the field and analyz- 
ing the work of “selling the goods’”—get- 
ting next to the real problem of the trade, 
and above all, the dealer’s experiences with 
the consumer. 

The sales manager that sits at his desk 
except for a few short trips probably social, 
listening to his salesmen’s views and the 
opinions of the friendly trade who visit 
headquarters, gradually gets the wrong 
perspective. 

The salesman seldom can see competi- 
tion and trade conditions and analyze 
them in a way that takes into considera- 
tion both the house’s, his customers’ and 
his own interests. If a salesman is worthy 
of the name he is not able to do this, His 
interest will predominate. 

To get at the “heart” of conditions in 
the field, one must go and see the field. 
A doctor might prescribe effectively for a 
patient by mail, or on the report of a 
relative, but a visit, and personal obser- 
vation and experience with the patient is 
the surest and safest way. 

The amount of business that can be 
reasonably expected from each salesman 
—each town, city or country for that mat- 
ter—the helpful instructions, ways and 
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means of securing this business does not 
receive the undiv ided thought and careful 
attention it should in most organizations. 
When we come to consider the value of a 
plan—by that, I mean a plan that in- 
cludes all the factors—we find a still 
greater weakness. 

Very few concerns study the economic 
utility value of their product, its prob- 
able demand, the reasonable expectation, 
and then apportion it intelligently with 
reference to logical area and population. 

Very few concerns or sales managers 
have studied how to get the best average 
result from each salesman and still per- 
mit him to do constructive and intensive 
development work to forestall competition 
and prepare for future planned expan- 
sion, or can explain their conclusions so 
that they can not be shot to pieces by 
one who is analytical. 

The majority of business men are poor- 
ly informed on subjects more vital to their 
interest and profit, than you may credit. 
It is just “profit” with them, while the 
truth is that business is the real activity 
of all mankind. Even doctors; lawyers 
and preachers could not exist without it, 
and when efficient standards prevail, we 
shall not need many of them. 


To foster discussion, do you know of a 
concern that has a definite plan to build 
to year by year for at least two years 
ahead ? 

Would not a skeleton diagram of poli- 
icy, purpose and reasonable expectancy 
to build to, be a great help to a sales man- 
ager? 

This is readily obtained if the data is 
collected intellicently and compiled by 
one experienced enough to understand its 
value. 

We will take one illustration, a whole- 
sale grocery: Suppose their plan was built 
up, showing the towns, the responsible 
grocers in each, their present estimated 
or known business on certain lines which 
it was desirable to sell, the business ob- 
tained by their salesmen from each grocer, 
the possible dollar volume of trade that 
they could aspire to for this year and the 
next year on each line of goods from each 
grocer. This could be added to, but the 
above will serve. Would such a record be 
of service in handling a salesman who 
visited these towns? 
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The present plan of keeping records 
ends with a history of the past. How 
much to work for, figured on a sane, rea- 
sonable basis is missing. 

While each year sees change and possi- 
bly progress, very few big concerns are 
built as a result of planning. It’s only 
after the work succeeds that much brag- 
ging is done about the foresight or plan 
that was utilized. 

Usually a “hope” and ‘‘persistent de- 
sire,” plus “working like) grim death,” 
with the necessary development decided 
when forced upon the concern by cir- 
cumstances, is what builds the business. 

The full understanding of the value of 
planning the selling campaign of a pro- 
duct, having the trade properly estimat- 
ed, and the goods and prices balanced, is 
lacking in most institutions who feel they 
are doing “very fine.’ How surprised 
they are every now and then to discover 
a better way to distribute a new sales pos- 
sibility, or as is more often the case, they 
are wrong in trying to work as they are 
doing. 

To deliberately study a field, look into 
all phases of the situation and the mer- 
chandise, then to plan, carefully estimat- 
ing possible and reasonable achievement 
covering a few years, devising a sane 
method, and building constructively in 
each territory toward a definite goal will 
become more general when the advantages 
are understood. 

It is necessary to have reasonable stand- 
ards set up for comparison of each unit’s 
work and the organization as a whole. 
The natural tendency toward intensive 
development is making rapid strides to- 
wards the day when enterprises will by 
means of purchase and consolidation con- 
trol the source of raw material, the means 
of manufacture and the wholesale and re- 
tail system for distribution to the con- 
sumer. 


I predict, in the next ten to twenty 
vears, greater changes in the conduct of 
business both as to organization, methods 
and the distribution of profits than has 
taken place in the past fifty years. The 
employes will increase in proportion, and 
the number of independent and distinct 
organizations will be few compared to this 
day. The present wasteful methods must 
go. Unnecessary duplication and the 
wasteful multiplication of profit and costs 
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must make room for the most direct and 
simple way. 

The commercial world requires this for 
many reasons, the most pertinent being 
that the concern that does plan ahead will 
easily succeed in distancing the concern 
that does not. It means increased effici- 
ency and business for the winner, and an 
active appreciation of the same to the 
loser, and a general speeding up for both. 
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In the end it will be but a final chapter 
in Eugene Sue’s great history of the “Pro- 
letariat Across the Ages.” The present 
unjust, unreasonable and inefficient dis 
tribution of work and return will be cor- 
rected in spite of all subtle misuse of, and 
wilful opposition to efficiency principles, 
Yes, greater progress than through any 
political or religious creed is what “effici- 
ency,’ rightly interpreted, means for the 
worker, and his name is man. 





How Some Merchants Drive Away Trade 


IS a fact, savs Wesley A. Stanger in 
“Business,” that some merchants will 
use every known method for attract- 
ing customers, and when they have suc- 
ceeded in bringing them into the store 
will turn about and employ their best ef- 
forts to drive them away. The big stores, 
of course, are less able to the evil of kill- 
ing trade than the small ones, and when 
they drive trade away it is usually the 
fault of minor employes. But the irri- 
table, narrow-minded merchant is by no 
means a curiosity in the world of trade. 
Sometimes a man gets the idea that be- 
cause he is doing a good business and his 
sales increase from year to year, he does 
not need to give thought to his relations 
with the public. He becomes cock-sure, 
and figures he can get along without the 
trade of those customers whose methods 
are in the least displeasing to him. He 
will not hesitate to show a lack of interest 
in their accounts, and to offend them 
without the slightest provocation. There 
are, of course, customers who are unrea- 
sonable, and whose trade is not to be de- 
sired for other reasons, but when such a 
person is met with it is the wiser part to 
get rid of the account with tact and grace, 
retaining, if possible, as an asset, the lost 
customer’s good-will. Ilowever disagree- 
able a person may be, he generally has a 
circle of friends who are influenced by 
his actions and statements, and although 
the individual account may not be worth 
keeping, the good-will of his friends is 
worth while. No man can get along in 
business if he makes a practice of making 
enemies. 


In one of the larger cities, a haberdash- 
er has a store in the centre of the office 
district. He is doing a nice business and 
ix so located that he gets a great deal of 
transient trade. Several hotels are with- 
in a square of him, and large office build- 
ings surround his location. He earries a 
stock of high-grade goods and gets high 
prices. He caters to a trade that wants 
things quickly, and does not spend much 
time in decision. 

This merchant devotes a great deal of 
time and thought to decorating his win- 
dows, which are situated so as to get the 
best results. The interior of his store, 
likewise, is inviting, but his personality 
is not the most pleasant. He has two 
clerks behind the counters at all times, 
and on Saturday afternoons employs two 
others. All have acquired his surly man- 
ners, and customers are given to under- 
stand that an extended display of goods 
is distasteful, since the intention of the 
house is to make quick sales. These 
characteristics, however, are not the most 
serious drawbacks to the store’s success, be- 
cause the buyers are usually in a hurry 
and only want to purchase a few things 
and get out. Notwithstanding the evident 
study that is put in this store’s window ar- 
rangements, the merchant made a prac- 
tice of driving people away from his win- 
dow 

fecently two men were walkiag past 
his place and one of them was attracted 
by a display of silk pajamas. He called 
his friend’s attention to it, and the two 
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men were looking at the goods when a 
third, a mutual friend, came down the 
street, and seeing these two, stopped to 
chat with them. The third man was out 
on an errand to buy some haberdashery, 
and his presence in front of the store was 
the result of his desire to buy, and he was, 
in reality, headed for the door. For about 
five minutes the men talked, during which 
time the proprietor and one of his clerks 
were watching them. Attention was di- 
verted from the window by the conversa- 
tion. Finally the owner told the clerk 
that he thought those fellows had been 
long enough in front of the window and 
instructed him to go out and “sweep them 
off the walk.” The clerk, only too ready 
to follow this suggestion, took a broom, 
swept up a pile of dust and deliberately 
brushed it over the shoes of two of the 
men without the slightest apology. The 
men, interested in their conversation, 
stepped aside, when the youth swept more 
rubbish over them. One of the men notic- 
ed the movement and resented it. The 
youth, backed up by the proprietor, made 
some insulting remarks and continued 
to raise a cloud of dust. This caused 
more resentment on the part of the vic- 
tims, who finally sent the youth back in- 
to the store with a promise of a trouncing 
if he repeated his work. As soon as the 
vouth was inside, the three departed, and 
the two men who had intended to pat- 
ronize the store went elsewhere. One of 
them spent $14 and the other $5 in a 
store three blocks away, and the third was 
so incensed at the treatment that his 
friends had received that he made a men- 
tal reservation never to patronize the store. 
All three men agreed that they would tell 
their friends of the occurrence and take 
pains to keep as much trade away as they 
could influence. 

It may be that this retaliatory spirit was 
not exactly the right thing, but the fact 
remains that this haberdasher, by his in- 
excusable methods, lost the trade of three 
good customers. 


In a department store located in a fair 
sized city, an occurrence took place re- 
cently which probably has not been par- 
alleled anywhere else in the country. The 
strange thing about it was that the man at 
the head of the business had been trained 
in a big city elsewhere, but even with this 
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behind him, he killed a customer whose 
monthly bills ran into three figures. 

A customer having a charge account, 
bought in the neighborhood of $125 
worth of merchandise a month. The day 
the bill was reecived invariably a check 
was mailed, and a large circle of friends 
followed her lead. She was really the cen- 
tre of a line of trade that ran into several 
hundred dollars a month, if not more 
than a thousand. One day this particular 
customer walked in to make some pur- 
chases, which in the aggregate amounted 
to $40. Owing to the heat she fainted 
and had to be cared for by one of the 
women clerks. After a short while she re- 
gained her strength and left the store. 
The period of time consumed by the clerk 
in ministering to her amounted altogether 
to a little over an hour. The proprietor 
had seen the occurrence, and after it was 
over inquired of the young woman as to 
how long she had been with the customer. 
On being told, he made a note of it and 
instructed the cashier to withhold seven- 
ty-five cents:from her pay at the end of 
the week. 

The following week the customer called 
to make some purchases and to pay her 
monthly bill. She went to see the young 
woman who had taken care of her, to 
thank her for the aid she had given her, 
and was surprised beyond expression 
when the girl informed her of her em- 
ployer’s action. Of course, the customer 
reimbursed the clerk and went straight to 
the proprietor for an explanation. Upon 
confronting the proprietor she was more 
amazed than ever when he nonchalantly 
informed her that the clerk was correct in 
what she said, and that he felt he was 
prefectly justified. The customer was 
shocked. She handed her check to the 
proprietor for the amount of her account. 
He calmly receipted it and gave her as 
well a receipt for the seventy-five cents. 


As the customer left the office she de- 
termined never to patronize the place 
again, and being a member of clubs and 
societies, and having a large circle of 
friends, she made it a point to relate the 
incident to others. The result was that 
it spread far and wide and the store lost 
many customers and hundreds of dollars 
in trade by the proprietor’s penurious 
methods and his apparent mis-treatment 
of his employes. 
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Small stores are not the only ones that 
drive away trade by ill-advised methods. 
One of the largest and most prosperous 
stores in one of the big cities displayed 
vacuum bottles for a week recently at a 
very low price. A man pasing through 
the store noticed the bottles, and realiz- 
ing the value of them determined to buy 
one. His desire was accelerated when he 
picked up a newspaper and happened to 
see the bottles advertised. Upon reaching 
the office, he sent his stenographer over to 
buy one. JXnowing the manner in which 
they were made, he cautioned the girl to 
ask the sales person to examine it before 
sending. The bottle was to be delivered 
to his home address, and when it arrived, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was pack- 
ed in excelsior and cellulose board, the in- 
terior was broken. The bottle was return- 
ed the next day, but the clerk refused 
point blank to do anything about it. The 
man who made the purchase was surpris- 
ed, but determined to find out why. He 
went over himself and was met with the 
same refusal. He finally offered to take 
a credit slip to be applied on another pur- 
chase, or to turn it in on a larger pur- 
chase, but the clerk was stubborn. He 
called for the manager of the department, 
who backed up the clerk, then he insisted 
upon seeing the buyer. All three did not 
deny that the bottle was broken by their 
driver, and all agreed that the broken por- 
tion would be replaced by the manufac- 
turer for half a dollar, but all refused sat- 
isfaction to the customer. Finally the 
buyer explained that the bottle was an in- 
fringement on the patent of another con- 
cern, and that they could get no redress 
and did not propose to stand the expense 
themselves. There was nothing in the ad- 
vertising matter or in the placards that 
bore out the statement, and the customer 
was unprotected, for he could not be ex- 
pected to know anything about the pat- 
ent litigation, and to him the name of the 
house was sufficient guarantee for satisfac- 
tory goods and fair treatment. The buyer 
refused to listen to any proposition, and 
the customer appealed to the exchange 
department with the same result. 


By this time he had wasted more time 
than the purchase was worth several times 
over, but he intended to be satisfied before 
he was through. Finally the discontent- 
ed purchaser appealed to one of the offic- 
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ials, who was also the general manager. 
He recited his grievance and repeated 
the offers of compromise he had made. 
The manager immediately ordered a new 
hottle sent to the customer’s house and 
apologized for the treatment that he had 
received. The fact was that the buyer 
had purchased the goods and had to sell 
them out quickly or be shown up. He had 
sent word all down the line that no ex- 
change was to be made and to shift the 
yoods on the customer. by any hook or 
crook, but get the money. The store man- 
wgement was not to blame. It was a hir- 
ed employe who did the damage, but 
while in this case it did not drive the cus- 
tomer away entirely, there is no telling 
what effect the same treatment had upon 
others who bought the bottles. 

Sometimes a customer who has always 
paid cash will get to a point where he has 
io ask credit. Generally the cash sales 
have attracted no particular attention, and 
{he man really has no credit at the store. 
With reluctance the merchant accommo- 
dates the customer, and if it happens that 
he gets a little slow he is put down as poor 
pay. After a while the account is all paid 
up, but the credit file of the firm shows 
that it was a long time coming. Later on 
the man begins to pay cash again, but no 
record is made and he gets no credit for 
it. Hundreds of receipts for cash pur- 
ehases have no bearing on the case as far 
as the merchant is concerned. 


A recent case of this kind occurred 
with a man who was well able to settle 
nis bills, but who ran into a slump in 
business, which was accompanied by sick- 
ness and unusual expenses. As a result 
he secured credit, and proved somewhat 
slow in payment. Later on he came 
through all right, and paid cash again. 
One day his wife called up for some ma- 
terial she wanted, asking that it be charg- 
ad to her husband’s account, and the store 
refused to deliver it, giving no reason. 
When the man came home he investigat- 
ed the matter. He asked to have the 
goods sent C. O. D., and this was done, 
proving to him that it was a ease of get- 
ting the money. He went to the store 
with a pocketful of receipts, showing that 
he had spent a great deal of money at the 
place, and that he had asked for credit 
but once. The proprietor was confronted 
with evidence of the most convincing na- 
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ture, but he merely expressed his regret 
and referred to the time when the man 
was slow. As a result the customer can- 

vassed the other people in the trade, to 
see whether his credit was good elsewhere, 
found that it was, and transferred his ac- 
count. The retailer had no excuse for his 
action. He deliberately drove a good cus- 
tomer to a competitor. 

Some proprietors, even in this enlight- 
ened age, seem to think that the way to 
get results from employes is to abuse and 
humiliate them. Recently a man who is 
at the head of a good sized business hap- 
pened to walk down an aisle in his store, 
where a girl was waiting upon three 
women. Apparently, becoming displeas- 
ed with the way she did her work, he 
proceeded to upbraid her most unmerci- 
fully before his customers. The customers 
might not have been exactly pleased with 
the service they were getting, but the pro- 
prietor’s line of abuse startled them to 
such an extent that they forgot their pur- 
chases. The girl grew nervous and was un- 
able to finish the sale, and the three women 
walked out unsold. All of them were an- 
ery, chagrined, and felt as though they 
had been personally insulted. They never 
went near the place again. This same 
man kept up his practice time after time, 
and his help soon become indifferent to 
the success of the house. Every time, 
moreover, that he displayed his temper be- 
fore a customer he either drove that cus- 
tomer away or disgusted her with the 
store so that she gave him as little of her 
trade as she could. 

It very often happens that when a sale 
on certain goods is advertised the numbers 
are exhausted early in the day. This is 
especially true if it is an unusually good 
value that is offered. When this is the 
case in stores that are well conducted, the 
clerks frankly state to the customer the 
reason that they are unable to deliver the 
goods. One storekeeper had a habit of 
advertising sales on goods that he had no 
intention of delivering, and when custo- 
mers asked for the advertised goods he 
tried to palm off something else. He de- 
liberately planned the deception, and 
while he sold large quantities of the goods 
he offered in place of the advertised ones, 
he was driving away trade every time he 
did it. The deception that he practised 
was suicidal, for his customers soon began 
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to suspect the facts and took their trade 
elsewhere. The biggest asset that any 
merchant has is confidence. If he losses 
that he is in a fair way to lose his busi- 
ness. This merchant actually thought he 
was right. He argued that the purpose 
of adv ertising was merely to get the people 
into the store and once he had them 
there it was up to him to sell them what 
he wanted them to buy, not what they 
asked for. Ultimately he found out his 
mistake, but it is a fact that thousands of 
other retailers are doing the same thing 
every week in the year. 

Unless the spirit of harmony pervades 
the entire organization there can be little 
hope of a store experiencing a healthy 
growth. ‘Too many retailers look upon 
those employed by them as “help” and 
fail to co-operate with them or to secure 
co-operation among the employes them- 
selves. In one store the proprietor made 
it a point to disagree with his employes 
on every point. If an employe was hand- 
ling a customer and made a statement 
regarding the goods that were under dis- 
cussion, this proprietor invariably would 
take issue with the salesperson, contradict 
the statement, and attempt an explana- 
tion to the customer himself. He would 
deplore the clerk’s ignorance and bemoan 
the fact to the customer that a proprietor 
was so much at the mergy of his help. 
As a result a spirit of criticism and ill- 
nature pervaded the place. Clerks did not 
co-operate with each other and none ex- 
pected co-operation from the “boss.” The 
store seemed to be attacked by a sort of 
lethargy, while other stores in the town 
moved rapidly ahead. Customers could 
see that there was no team work, and most 
of the sales were made only because cus- 
tomers believed that a particular article 
could be bought more cheaply there than 
elsewhere. There was no satisfaction to 
be derived from trading at this store. In- 
cidentally, it might be added, the propri- 
etor succeeded so well in driving away 
trade, that eventually the sheriff got him. 

Boosting has been said to be a very 
potent factor in individual success of every 
kind. Business men have found that help- 
ing the other fellow along’ redounds to 
their own individual benefit. In the high- 
ly organized stores where shoppers are 
numerous, this has been reduced to a sci- 
ence, and is the last resort when. a custo- 
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mer that is hard to please is being waited 
upon. In some stores, however, the habit 
of attacking a competitor is still indulged 
in, and whenever a “knock” is registered 
against another store it is usually a blow 
for the store where the attack is made. 
People have preference in places where 
they buy the same as they have preference 
in other things. A woman may prefer 
one store, and yet be making purchases in 
another. If one of the clerks should hap- 
pen to attack her favorite store, she not 
only forms a bad opinion of the store she 
is in but thinks just that much more of 
the other one. When a man “knocks” 
the other man’s store, he is simply adver- 
tising it and driving his customers over 
there as fast as he can. A “knocker” jis 
his own worst enemy. 

It is not always convenient to sell people 
exactly what they want, particularly when 
it involves disarranging a counter or win- 
dow display to suit the whim of some cus- 
tomer, but the wise merchant will not let 
the matter of a little inconvenience pre- 
vent him from making a sale or cause him 
to lose a customer. A man happened to 
look in the window of his favorite cloth- 
ing store, and saw a suit of clothes that 
impressed him favorably. The price tag 
said $40. He went in and asked for it. 
The salesman began showing him other 
suits, and when he insisted, told him that 
they never disturbed a window display. 
The customer had been buying clothes 
there for a long time and felt that he was 
entitled to that much service if he wanted 
it, quite aside from the fact that he was 
ready to pay for the suit as advertised. 
He appealed to the proprietor, who ars- 
wered him in the most sauve manner, buat 
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refused to meet his wishes. The man knew 
what he wanted, and he also knew that 
he was going to get that suit or make his 
purchase somewhere else. ‘The result was 
that he went to another store and made 
that “his” store thereafter. 

Customers feel that they have a divine 
right to criticise and compare values in one 
store with values in another before the 
proprietor, his clerks or other customers. 
The practice is not a generous one, but 
so long as it continues retailers should 
either make capital of it or leave it alone. 
In a certain eastern town there is a man 
who never fails to resent this attitude on 
the part of a customer. He will go into 
a rage if anyone assumes to question what 
he says about a piece of merchandise, and 
invariably expresses his displeasure if his 
goods are compared to their disadvantage 
with those of other stores. He is up in 
arms the minute his competitor, his goods 
or his prices are mentioned. At the 
slightest provocation his anger is aroused. 
The result is that the other stores on that 
town are doing most of the business. 

When a customer makes comparisons 
or expresses a doubt of values, it 1s up to 
the retailer to overcome by facts and logic 
the prejudice that exist, to smooth his 
customer over, and above all make the 
sale. He should concentrate on getting 
the order. Allowing his feelings to get 
the best of him is a method of trade kill- 
ing that is most effective. No retailer 
should be servile, nor should he sink his 
personality, but he should bear in mind 
that the customer is as much entitled to his 
opinions as he is, and he should respect 
these opinions and prejudices just as he 
would want his own respected. 





Architecture 


OW ugly a city must look to the sky 
above it; how our buildings are in- 
tended to be looked at from the 

street and our architects, naturally, leave 
the roofs to get along with themselves and 
the birds,—are suggestions made by 
Henry Harrison Suplee in an article in 
Carrier's Engineering Magazine. Wich 
this as a basis he goes on to point out the 
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effect which aerial navigation would have 
upon our architecture. 

All training in architecture, he says, 
within historical times has taken as its in- 
itiative the appearance of details and en- 
semble from some point upon the surface 
of the earth. The classical orders depend 
for their effect upon the peculiarities of 
human vision directed from below up- 
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ward, while the impressive influence of 
the Gothic vaultings is due very largely 
to the perspective from the pavement. All 
designs of facades assume the position of 
the spectator to be in front of the build- 
ing, and the development of the tall busi- 
ness building in the great city has involv- 
ed the peculiarly difficult task of provid- 
ing an effective front from the viewpoint 
of the observer on the opposite side of a 
narrow street. 


This attempt to produce effects from 
below has led to some curious methods of 
design and construction. Heavy over- 
hanging cornices, originally forming a 
structural part of massive masonry build- 
ings, are now frequently made of thin 
sheet metal, bolted fast to brackets of 
structural steel and painted to correspond 
to the general effect of the shell of the 
steel cage construction. Details resemb- 
ling elaborately carved stone, sufficiently 
bold in design to be evident from below, 
are likewise made of sheet metal and at- 
tached to frame work or balcony in a 
manner not unlike the methods obtaining 
in theatrical stage settings. These are but 
isolated examples of the manner in which 
it is tacitly assumed that buildings are ex- 
pected to be seen almost entirely from 
the surface of the ground, and that the 
unlovely reverse of the picture is not to 
be looked at. 


In these days of isolated tall buildings 
and towering structures the hideous ugli- 
ness of the tops of most of our large cities 
is being laid open to view, and the sham 
character of the so-called ornament ap- 
- pears before the eyes of a limited number 
of the inhabitants. When we realize that 
the general utilization of aerial transport 
will change the viewpoint of the great 
majority, the influence upon architectural 
design may be faintly perceived. 


The spectator who stands upon the 
upper portion of one of the modern tall 
buildings and gazes down upon the tops 
of the surrounding houses sees many 
things which would never have been per- 
mitted if the architect had understood 
that the point of view was to be from 
above. Chimney-pots, tanks, elevator 
herd-houses, sky-lights, trapdoors, venti- 
lators and the like appear in the midst of 
sham cornices, imitation parapets, lad- 
ders, pl: 1tforms and other crudities, which, 
until recently, have been unobservable 
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from the ground or from other usual 
points of view. As the opportunities for 
perceiving these backyard effects become 
more general it is certain that some at- 
tempt will be made to give a more seemly 
aspect to the tops of existing buildings, 
and with the general removal of the view- 
point to the higher elevation the methods 
of design must surely be modified. 


Already a certain number of photo- 
graphs of important cities, taken from 
above, have been published, and serve to 
show how these places rea}ly look when a 
good opportunity to see them is afforded. 
The freedom with which architects and 
builders have felt able to neglect the tops 
of buildings, upon the supposition that 
they cannot be seen from below, is doubt- 
less responsible for much of this unsight- 
liness, but there are other and more pro- 
found reasons. 


In recent years and particularly in 
newer parts of the civilized world, the in- 
fluence of engineering development has 
shown itself powerful in the modification 
of architectural methods, mainly by the 
extent to which new principles of con- 
struction have been produced. The ex- 
tending use of skeleton steel construction, 
relieving the walls of the principal bur- 
den of weight and distributing the load 
over the entire area of the structure, has 
made the tall building possible and per- 
mitted the employment of light enclosing 
walls of brick, tile or concrete. Structural 
improvements alone, however, would not 
have made these changes practicable, and 
it remained for the perfection of the high- 
speed elevator to place the upper floors 
within reasonable access from the ground, 
and even then the invention of telephonic 
communication was necessary to permit 
men to remain in their offices and resi- 
dences in these far upper stories and com- 
municate throughout the city and coun- 
try. Thus the work of the engineer has 
exerted, in this single department of 
architecture, an influence more far- 
reaching than any whick can be traced 
to considerations of mere artistic effect. 


When such buildings were produced 
the efforts of the architect were strained 
to treat them in such a manner as to give 
any real beauty to the structure. In some 
cases, especially when the building front- 
ed upon an open space or park, the op- 
portunity of a fairly distant view made 

















the tower-like construction manageable; 

but such locations are the exception, and 

in some cities the tallest buildings have 

been erected upon the narrowest streets, 

oe any observation of the upper 
r 


portion from the ground almost imprac- 
tieable. In certain well-known cases the 
problem has been frankly abandoned, and 
a crude brick, chimney-like edifice, with- 
out any claims whatever to artistic de- 
sign, accepted as inevitable. 

If such difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in connection with mechanical de- 
velopments which affect merely the con- 
struction of a building, what changes 
may not be anticipated when the entire 
viewpoint is transformed? 


If the general and convenient points of 
access, of vision and of service are to be 
the tops of our buildings and not the por- 
tions near the surface which face the 
streets, there must come an absolute trans- 
formation in construction, interior ar- 
rangement and artistic treatment. 


Some of the changes in the uses of 
buildings under the changed conditions 
may serve to indicate the lines along 
which modifications in construction will 
occur. At first the principal thought will, 
doubtless, be that of protection against 
damage from falling machines or sub- 
stances, but with this will doubtless ap- 
pear a desire to make the tops of buildings 
points of observation, and also for use as 
landing platforms. With the exception 
of certain experiments in the matter of 
alighting upon the decks of vessels, this 
latter point is one as yet hardly consider- 
ed, the present-day aviator choosing his 
landing place where it seems most con- 
venient. Doubtless, one of the earliest 
features of more fully acquired experience 
will be that of descending at any desired 
point, preferably upon the top of the 
owner’s dwelling; and, in any case, the 
present irregular character of the upper 
portions of buildings makes descent in a 
city most dangerous, whereas it should be 
made most convenient. Public spaces, to 
and from which machines may be oper- 
ated, will probably come first; but one of 
the greatest advantages of aerial transport, 
as has elready been noted, will lie in the 
possibility of making the complete jour- 
ney from individual terminal to individ- 
ual terminal, and any limitation of ter- 
minus would be as objectionable for the 
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flying machine as it would be for the 
automobile. 


It is probable that for a long time to 
eome the delivery of heavy material into 
buildings will be made through entrances 
upon the surface of the earth, and thus 
a certain detail in the design of the lower 
parts of the buildings will be determined. 
Personal entrance and the delivery of 
lighter material will gradually be trans- 
ferred to the top, being landed from above 
and kept away from the ground, and thus 
a differentiation of interior arrangement 
will naturally follow. It is probable that 
the extreme upper-stories of buildings un- 
der the new arrangement will be the most 
desirable, in the cities at least, and will 
include the gardens, landing platforms 
and points for the reception of visitors. 
Some indication of the modification may 
be seen in the so-called roof gardens al- 
ready in use upon the tops of hotels and 
theatres in the United States, and the 
popularity of these places during the 
warm season shows how greatly the rear- 
rangement of the roofs might conduce to 
the desirability of the new order of things. 
It is evident that even such a minor 
change would modify very materially the 
whole architecural scheme for such build- 
ings, since the principal aspect would be 
from overhead, and the street front, upon 
which the architects and decorators have 
hitherto expended their principal efforts, 
would be unobserved and of minor im- 
portance. Probably the lower floors of 
buildings would become less and less de- 
sirable for residence or for retail business, 
and the segregration of various industries 
into layers according to the nature of the 
the work may be indicated. 


The transformation, however, will 
doubtless be far more profound in its ulti- 
mate effects, and it is altogether probable 
that the general development of an inde- 
pendent method of _ transportation 
through the air will have much to do with 
a general change in the distribution of po- 
pulation and industry. The ancient re- 
mark as to the fact that “great rivers near- 
ly always run by large cities,’’ may be in- 
voked as bearing upon one of the earlier 
reasons for urban growth, while it is cer- 
tain that the development of railways has 
borne a large part of the concentration of 
population which forms so significant an 
element in social affairs of the last quart- 
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er-century. Not all mechanical develop- 
ments, however, tend to produce conges- 
tion, and it seems as if some of the latter 
appliances were acting to undo the effects 
of their predecessors. The influence of 
the automobile upon the conduct of affairs 
has been referred to frequently in these 
papers, partly for the reason that its ef- 
fects have been produced within the most 
recent period of observation and partly be- 
cause those effects partake somewhat of the 
same nature as those which may be expect- 
ed in consequence of the increased use of 
the aerial manchine. One of the most 
marked influences of the extending use of 
the motor ear has been the dispersion of 
population which it has made_ possible. 
The railway has led to the extension of 
certain phases of suburban life, but the ex- 
tensions which it has made possible have 
been limited to points closely comunicat- 
ing with the lines of the railroad itself 
The automobile, giving access to every 
highway and branch road, and aiding in 
the development of new and. better roads 
in all directions, has done still more — to 
draw people away from the large cities, 
and it seems probable that a large propor- 
tion will continue to seek home away from 
the congested centres and leave the great 
towns to be populated, to a great extent, 
by the operatives and workmen, who ean- 
not be separated widely from the places 
of their daily activities. 

An influence similar to that which the 
automobile has ‘exerted, and which is still 
more likely to appear, will be produced 
even more powerfully with the develop- 
ment of general personal — transport 
through the air, and it seems as if a de- 
centralizing action may follow, concern- 
ing which more will be said hereafter. 
This dispersion of population is bound to 
have a most important influence upon 
architecture, and the character of build- 
ings, which are to be seen both from the 
surface and from the air, and which are to 
be very different from that of the earlier 
time. 

One of the reasons for the existence of 
the modern skyscraper—a type of build- 
ing which no one has attempted to ex- 
cuse because of its beauty or general de- 
sirabilitvy—has been the high -value of 
the ground on which it stands, and the 
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necessity of causing the building on the 
expensive ground to earn a sufficient in- 
come to warrant its existence. Thus, a 
form of structure which has no claims to 
architectural beauty may possibly be ren- 
dered unnecessary if improved transport 
methods reduce the local congestion which 
has influenced land values to the disad- 
vantage of the best uses of the ground. 
The telephone, the motor car and the 
aeroplane may thus unite in aiding to dis- 
perse the crowds in our present type of 
cities, and thus facilitate industries and 
commerce, while at the same time trans- 
forming architecture and making for bet- 
ter, more beautiful and more wholesome 
buildings in which men are to spend 
much of their lives. 

The value of special sites may be de- 
termined hereafter rather by consider- 
ations relating to the use of the property 
than by access to it. At the present time, 
the advantages which great avenues or de- 
sirable streets give to building sites often 
form controlling considerations in the se- 
lection of locations. If, however, the prin- 
cipal aecess is to be had from above, the 
street entrance becomes secondary, and 
may be used, as has already heen indicat- 
ed, mainly for delivery of bulky and slow- 
moving material, while the open top of 
the entire area, whether buildings or 
grounds, remain altogether independent 
of any other means of entranee. Contro- 
versies as to “rights of way” and routes 
of surface entrance, such as streets, roads, 
alleys and the like, must become of minor 
importance. Tt would be entirely possible 
for a desirable site to have no surface act 
cess whatever and yet be fully open to 
entrance from above, no method of closing 
off the aerial route being practicable. 

Tt will be seen that such considerations 
as have been noticed above also apply in 
connection with the opening up of sites, 
most desirable in themselves, but hitherto 
barred by reason of the difficulties of ac- 
cess. Man has long envied the ease with 
which the larger birds have been able to 
choose their homes upon elevated loca- 
tions, to which he can work his way only 
by laborious exertion and great risk; but 
with the possession of similar means of 
travel the entire surface will be opened 
up for his exploitation and use. 
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Humidity in Living Rooms 


N Good Housekeeping Magazine there 
T appears an article by Lillian S. Love- 

land, containing a fund of informa- 
tion which is of special importance to us 
all at this season. We modern Ameri- 
cans, When we build a new home, have it 
back-plastered , or build it of brick or 
stone, equip it with storm windows and 
weather strips, lay double floors, and in 
every way strive to keep out the cold. Then 
we put in the very newest and best heat- 
ing apparatus to be had, and attach a 
thermostat to insure even temperature ; 
we keep our living rooms at whatever tem- 
perature we choose and think we have 
solved the matter. But in shutting out 
tha cold, we also shut out the moisture 
in the outside air, and then we proceed to 
dry out what moisture does get in by our 
various heating appliances. 


The houses in which we live are dryer 
in winter than, the dryest desert regions 
of the globe. For instance, the average 
humidity at Yuma, Ariz., is 42.9 per cent. ; 
at Santa Fe, N.M., 44.8 per cent.; in the 
Punjab and northwestern India, 31 per 
cent.; and in the deserts of Africa it aver- 
ages from 27 to 33 per cent. The humid- 
ity of our living rooms in winter is from 
15 to 36 per cent., where no effective ef- 
fort has been made to raise the humidity. 
The average outdoor humidity in the 
United States is from 60 to 70 per cent. ; 
therefore the change from indoor to out- 
door humidity is very great. By relative 
humidity is meant, the ratio of the amount 
of moisture present to the amount neces- 
sary for saturation; that is, if we say the 
relative humidity is 50 per cent., we mean 
that the air contains one-half as much 
moisture as it would if it were saturated. 

In the old days when the houses were 
heated by fireplaces, the occupants prob- 
ably suffered much discomfort from cold, 
but their met thods of heating did not dry 
out the moisture in the air of their houses 
as is done in ours. 


There are numberless ill effects which 
result from the extremely dry air of our 
living rooms: our furniture checks and 
cracks and falls to pieces; our pianos lose 
their tune; house plants get brown and 


wither up; our skin becomes parched, and 
we women, without knowing why we have 
to do it, apply cold cream, glycerine and 
tne like to keep our skin moist; our throats 
become sore and our voices more and more 
harsh and seratehy. Possibly this ex- 
plains the “American voice,’ which is 
such a source of ridicule among Euro- 
paans. They do not keep their houses hot 
and dry as we do, because their mild cli. 
mate does not require our modern heat- 
ing methods. Even in northern Europe, 
where the cold is severe, their method of 
heating is primitive like that of our fore- 
fathers in this country, and they do not 
dry out the air as we do with our furnaces, 
steam and hot water heating. The dry 
atmosphere also acts as a stimulant to the 
nervous system; our sleep becomes rest- 
less and broken and we become more and 
more conscious that we have “nerves.”’ The 
change in going from 6ur dry living 
rooms to the moister air of outdoors, also 
makes us more subject to colds. 

Furnace makers realize this state of 
affairs to some extent, as most furnaces 
are equipped with a cast iron pan holding 
about twelve quarts, from which to eva- 
porate water into the housa. 


During the winter of 1901, my hus- 
band, who is a meteorologist, and myself 
tested this furnace pan quite thoroughly. 
We lived in the north half of a double 
house, both parts being practically alike 
and equipped with furnaces of the same 
size and make. We used the water pan 
in our furnace, while that in our neigh- 
bor’s was not used. Each day at noon 
for a period of three weeks, I took the 
humidity observations in both houses. We 
evaporated about two quarts of water a 
day from our pan, and the result was only 
about one per cent. higher humidity in 
our house; a difference so slight, that 
seems probable that such a small pan in 
a furnace is of little or no value. 


Many people put small pails or pans of 
water just inside the registers, and I have 
known physicians to recommend this prac- 
tice in cases of catarrh or throat troubles. 
We tried placing pans of water in four of 
the registers in addition to the pan in the 
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furnace, and increased the evaporation to 
5.9 quarts per day: when the humidity 
was 2.4 per cent. higher in our house than 
our neighbor’s. 


From observations taken in steam and 


hot water heated houses, we find that there 
is practically no difference in the relative 
humidity of the air, between them and 
furnace-heated houses. Many people be- 
lieve that hot water heating gives a moist- 
er atmosphere in the house; it does give 
a more even, uniform heat, but none of 
the moisture from the hot water itself can 
get into the house. The only way to raise 
the humidity is by the actual introduction 
of moisture into the house. 

My husband felt that a humidity of 50 
per cent. In our living rooms was the cor- 
rect standard to be striven for, so when, 
two years later, we built a modern, eight- 
room house, he had that in mind in plan- 
ning the beating apparatus. We put in a 
regular hot air furnace, but when it was 
heing set up he had one large galvanized 
iron pan and one smaller cast iron pan 
fitted around the firepot, inside of the jac- 
ket of the furnace and under the radiator, 
so that the moisture evaporated went di- 
rectly into the hot air pipes and then into 
the living rooms. These are in addition 
to the one furnished by the furnace maker, 
and the three pans, all told, hold seventy- 
two quarts of water. 

In severe winter weather, when there is 
a hot fire in the furnace, we evaporate 
from 20 to 24 quarts of water in 24 hours. 
Ordinarily, when the thermometer is from 
20 to 30 degrees outdoors, we evaporate 
from 12 to 15 quarts per day, and raise 
the humidity in the house up to 35 or 40 
per cent. If we evaporated more than that 
the extra moisture in the air would con- 
dense on the windows, forming steam or 
frost and would be a nuisance in many 
ways. 

In a laundry with the washing going on, 
the humidity is probably over 90 per cent. 
and we know how wet and steamy the 
walls and ceilings are, as well as the win- 
dows. If, however, all the windows in the 
house were equipped with storm windows, 
we could keep the humidity at 50 per cent. 
without any inconvenience, as the air 
space between the double windows acts as 
a non-conductor of cold, keeping the inner 


window warm and thus the moisture wouid 
not condense upon it. 

To summarize, we find that evaporating 
12 to 15 quarts of water daily, during 
average winter weather, is about the right 
amount for a house like ours, only par- 
tially equipped with storm windows. This 
keeps the humidity at 35 to 40 per cent., 
which is certainly a big improvement 
over the humidity in the average home, 
which is probably below 25 per cent. In 
steam or hot water heated houses, some 
definite plan could be arranged for to 
evaporate water into the living rooms. 


I wish I might say that the raising of 
the humidity in living rooms is a saving 
of fuel. One naturally thinks that since 
one feels the warmth more in a moist 
atmosphere, it would not be necessary to 
keep the temperature so high and there- 
fore less coal would be required. But it 
requires coal to evaporate water; to eva- 
porate 20 quarts of water requires 43,000 
thermal units, or approximately three and 
one-half pounds of anthracite coal. This 
number of heat units would he sufficient 
to raise the actual temperature in a dwell- 
ing house, containing 14,000 cubic feet, 
two degrees; thus it takes as much fuel to 
keep a house at 68 degrees temperature 
and 40 per cent. humidity as at 70. de- 
grees temperature and 30 per cent. humid- 
ity. However, the lower temperature as 
well as the higher humidity inerease our 
comfort and health, because the change to 
outside conditions is not quite so great. 

We find the results well worth all the 
trouble and effort they cost. Our furni- 
ture does not become cracked, split or 
checked; the boards in the floors do not 
shrink and leave unsightly cracks; the 
woodwork keeps its form and _ position; 
our piano remains in tune very much long- 
er; our ferns and palms grow luxuriantly 
(we do not have flowering plants, because 
we use gas for lighting, but “that’s an- 
other story’); our skin feels moist and 
comfortable, though sometimes if my hus- 
band forgets to fill the pans and they get 
nearly empty, I am in great distress with 
a feeling of dryness in the palms of my 
hands, lips and nostrils, and I hasten to 
apply gyleerine, cold cream or something 
of the sort till the pans are in working or- 
der again. I think we all have better 
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complexions. (Everyone knows how thie Our friends notice the difference in our 
moist air of Ireland and England tends ty house when they come to visit us, and 
make their women have lovely complex- speak of “the mildness of our climate,” 
ions) ; I know the condition of our hair is the “soft, gentle heat,” the “restful and 
better than it has ever been: we have few- soothing atmosphere, the pleasant feel 
er colds, almost none, in fact: “nerves” to the alr, the “sense of comfort and well- 

/ Ee ~ being,” ete. Many of them have been in- 
are practically unknown with us, and we spired to make their own homes less like 
are all remarkably good sleepers. deserts because of our example 





ENIGMA 


A mouth more strange than Mona Lisa’s is 
Deep eyes where dreams an infinite despair 
In the blue shadow of mysterious hair 
That crowned the temples of Semiramis. 
Thine is the smile that murders with a kiss 
Of her whose body was a perfect prayer 
To Ashtoreth, and all the mysteries 
Of all the queens of all the East are there. 
This age of brass has sealed thy soul with fears, 
And prudence blights thy poppies like a pall: 
Perchance thy words might move the world to tears 
And thy great secret save or sear us all: 
But round about thee—an enchantea wall— 
The silence hovers of a thousand years. 
—-By George Sylvester Viereck. 














SMOKING ROOM STORIES 





Too Soon To TELL. 


Tommy had been playing truant from 
school, and had spent a long, beautiful 
day fishing. On his way back he met 
one of his young cronies, who accosted 
him with the usual question, “Catch any- 
thing?” At this Tommy, in all the con- 
sciousness of guilt, rage responded : 
‘“Nope—ain’t been home yet.” —Harper’s 
Magazine. 


WHat ‘Em Up. 

In a certain “boom” town of the West 
there were two builders, of a type too 
familiar, indeed, everywhere, who were 
said to be the most extraordinary of their 
kind, 

One, day when the two met and fell to 
talking of their respective ventures, one 
remarked: 


LleLp 


“Bill, you always did have better luck 
than I. Look at my last lot of buildings 
collapsed before they were finished. 


That wind that put them out didn’t seern 
to harm yours. Yet both your houses 
and mine were built the same—same mat- 


erials, same workmanship.” 
“That’s true enough,” replied the other 
builder, “but you forget one thing—my 


houses had been papered.” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 


LIMITED Batt. 


A teacher was one afternoon examining 
a class of young boys in geography. He 
said: 

“Now, boys, what do you think that 
Noah did while he was in the ark?” 

After waiting several minutes he saw 
one hand go up, and the little chap, on 
being asked what he thought that Noah 
did, replied: 


“Sir, I think he 
some.” 

“Yes,” said the instructor, “that 1s pos- 
sible; he might have fished some.” 

Presently another small hand went up. 
The teacher asked this one also what he 
thought about it. 

The small boy said: “I don’t think that 
he fished very long, because he only had 
two worms.”—Ladies Home Journal. 


must have fished 


He Gor THem Out. 


It is said that once when Reginald De 
Koven was touring the country he found 
himself in the town of Dayton on Sun- 
day. They told Mr. De Koven that an 
K’piscopal church in the neighborhood had 
a superb organ. Accordingly, he went 
io that church, ascended the organ loft 
and sat beside the organist during the 
morning service. 

“You seem to know something about 
music,” said the organist in a condescend- 
ing way. “I’ll let you dismiss the con- 
eregation, if you like.” 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. De Koven, “I 
would like that very much.” 

Accordingly, at the end of the reces- 
sional, he exchanged places with the or- 
ganist and began to play Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song.” He played beautifully. 
The Dayton people, enthralled by the 
wonderful music, refused to depart. They 
sat in rapt enjoyment, and after the 
“Spring Song” was finished Mr. De Koven’ 
began something of Chopin. Suddenly a 
heavy hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
he was pushed off the music stool. 

“You can’t dismiss a congregation,” 
said the organist impatiently, “watch and 
see how soon [’ll get them out.”—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 
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Most Acceptable Xmas Gift 


A Candies 
Box “P of Rare 
of a Quality 












‘and a merry soul are 





| inseparable— lacking ** A man is Known by the Candy He Sends.”’ 
° , Fancy Boxes and Baskets filled with our Delicious 
& | which, try Abbey $ Confections suitable for Gifts. 
ied Salt. When near our store, a glass of our unexcelled 
| Chocolate Ice Cream Soda or a cup of our world- 
1 25¢ and 60c bottle. | renowned Hot Chocolate will refresh you. 
i 4 Sold everywhere. | 130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 
80 Our C. dies made on the premises. 











Spreads Like Butter 


You can buy twice the quantity of Ingersoll Cream 
Cheese in blocks for the same money as you would re- 


ceive in jar cheese, besides there is just as much difference 
in the quality in favor of Ingersoll Cream Cheese as there 
is in the price. 


Never becomes hard. Every particle can be consumed. 


Sold only in 15¢ and 25c blocks For Sale by all Grocers 
Manufactured by; 


THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO. 
Limited 


Ingersoll, Ontario, 
wvanada 


| 














EVERYONE IS AN INVALID SOMETIMES 


You are an invalid when you are tired—when you suffer from exposure to cold—when the performance of a 
physical or mental task has overtaxed your strength. 


At such a time a cup of hot Bovnil « or a Bowl romnegagpe may ward off a serious illness. 
is all 
The 1-lb. bottle 
is the nae gh that is 
economical to 
uee. good in 


beef 




















Reading advertisements is profitable ‘to you. 
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Look at this 


sense it's a great bar. 
or split pin anywhere to 


remove or replace them. 


Another point of special 
interest is: The shaker, in- 
stead of being a separate part 
of the grate, is joined to and 
forms a complete 
part with the grate. 
No need for fum- 
bling in the dark 
when you want to 
use it; no need to 
remove it when 
through to avoid 
stumbling over it. 
It's always in posi- 
tion, but never in 
the way. The 
connecting rod of 
the King being 
placed at the side, 





Grate Bar’! 


The reasons for its saving of fuel are 
simplicity of operation are surely 
worth a minute of your time. 


HAT’'S the King Grate Bar. And in every 


For, no other grate unites 


the simplicity, convenience and ease of operation 
with the same substantial fuel economy. Not a bolt 


require cold-chisel-and- 


hammer treatment. Working independently of each 
other, it takes but a moment and a pair of hands to 


In shaking or dumping, 


the operation can be so regulated that clinkers or 
large coal cannot clog the grates or partially burnt or 
fresh coal drop below. The fire in the boiler is 
dumped by simply reversing the shaker. 


) KING 


BOILER & RADIATORS 


instead of the centre, allows 
the draft to be completely 
and evenly distributed over 
the whole grate surface, 
causing perfect combustion 
and the abstraction of every 
unit of heat energy from 
the fuel. 


Write for Booklet. 
A post-card will bring you 
a copy of “Comfortable 
Homes.” It goes into the 
subject of heating and heating 
methods thoroughly and gives 
you a clear insight into heat- 
ing values. Not technical, 
nor “‘dry,”’ but plain, helpful, 
sensible and practical. Simply 
address— 


STEEL ano RADIATION, wumiteo 


Head Office: Fraser Ave. 


Showrooms: 78-82 Adelaide St. E. 


TORONTO 


Branches in all the Principal Cities ana Tewns. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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If You Are 
Off Key 


From coffee drinking, 


Quit 


And try 


POSTUM 


The world pays well, those who are 
“In Tune” 


In the Business, the Household, 
the Factory, the Profession, 


““There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 





- When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Floors 
Sinks 


A long list ‘isin 


Tinware 


Bathtubs 
ZO clea Wooden ware 

Cutlery 
Pantry Shelves 
Glass ware 
Windows 
Fruit Jars 
Kitchen Tables 
Oil Cloth 
Marble 
Tile Work 
Brass 
Nickel 
Pewter 
Copper 
Steel 
Wash Boilers 
Taps 
Basins 
Stone Steps 
Metal Railings 
Refrigerators 
Butcher's Blocks 
Milk Pails 


Milk Cans 
Cream Separator; and the 
Harness en 

Linoleum 


meee —-s Short way 
and Paint 
from the hands. 


Old Dutch Cleanser 


lq Dy 4 o ° . 
i) contains no caustics or acids 












Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The Gillette Safety Razor f 


oF? 


7 ame 






fs 


ans. 


re 


is a gift that pleases much at first, and more with every passing day. 





“ 
i It is as handsome as a piece of jewelry—and even better than it looks. ; 
lh Daily, for a lifetime, it will transform shaving from an irksome task into a { 
¥ pleasant three-minute incident in the morning toilet. v4 
When you give him a GILLETTE for Christmas you do much more than 96s 
3 add to a man’s daily comfort. Your pleasure lies in encouraging in him those S Ai 
x sterling habits of self-reliance, self-respect and economy of time, of which | 
q the morning GILLETTE shave is a symbol. 4 
_ See the GILLETTE assortment at your Hardware Dealer’s, ai 
Kor Druggist’s or Jeweler’s. Standard Sets $5.00 — Pocket 7 
~ Editions $5.00 to $6.00—Cpombination Sets from $6.50 up. 









« GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Office and Factory: 63 St. Alexancer St., Montreal. 





‘ 





KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 















etd ALAA Ce A Or. yee may Pon oO wy» On 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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iE BIS BUSS, a or a. STi 
Cie Pesce Pete a ad S>s—" Pei? 


Provide Music 


for your family and for your guests. 

Play Grand Opera selections— 

play Classical music far beyond the 
range of the amateur musician—play the light Operas— 
all by the’means of the 


Gerhard Heintzman 
Player-Piano 


Rares. 


a) ne ‘ 
fee 


eae eae 
yo 


> ah ao 
a os 


<< 


, ) SX ee 
- eels ~—4s 


Ae IW” ALt 


are. 


which plays all music faultlessly and is not in the slightest 
degree mechanical, owing to the wonderful devices for 
individual expression. 


A booklet explaining fully these features may be had 
for the asking. 


Your; present instrument taken at a fair valuation as 
part payment, and easy terms of payment’ arranged. 


R 


, 


Gerhard Heintzman, Limited 


NEW SALESROOMS: 
41-43 Queen St. West (Opposite City Hall) 
TORONTO 


Hamilton Salesrooms: 127 King St. East 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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‘Fir from the mountains and holly from the glen 
Toys for the children and for grown ups Big Ben 


HERE’S a ring of wel- 

come in Big Ben’s morn- 

ing call—there’s lifelike 

service in his punctual 
greeting. 

There’s a glow of frankness 
in his big, clean cut face— 
there’s sturdy comfort in his 
large winding keys. 

There’s a pledge of long 
health in his strong, well set 
build —and_ there’s heartfelt 
wishing in the jolly tidings 


|) 


‘Merry Christmas—here is Big 
Ben—may he wish you many 
of them!”’ 


So drop in at your jeweler’ s—sneak 
him in while they sleep—let him wake 
them on Christmas day. He’s as good 
to look at as he’s pleasing to hear 
and he calls every day at any time 
he says. 


Big Ben comes attractively boxed, ready for 
reshipment. — A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him—Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. 
If you cannot find him at your dealer’s, a 
money order addressed to them will bring him 
to. you duty charges paid. 


¢ a $3.00 


At Canadian Dealers. 




















“When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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EX. You Wash?- 


j } —§ “Lunt Salin 
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Nim Le The 
OLD WAY i> ? 
or THE NEW--- 
+The back- breaking, 
nerve-racking, healith-des- 
troying way or the easy, pleasant 
way? Madam! you should wash the 
“New Century” way if for no other reason than 
your health’s sake. 


But there are also sound, economical reasons why you 
you should make your hubby dig into his jeans and buy 
you a “New Century” washing machine. Youcan dothe 
week’s washing with it in one-third the ordinary time. 


Save the money it actually saves you and you will have its 
cost back in the bank inside of six months---easily 


You may have cause for your washing machine prejudice, 


but---you have not examined, tried or tested the “New 
Century.” 


Ask your Dealer to show you why the “New Century” 
will do your washing in a few minutes--- 


Why it changes drudgery into pleasure--- 
How it washes clothes absolutely clean, and--- 
How it cannot injure the most delicate fabric. 


Your little girl could do the washing for half the town with 
a ‘‘New Century” washing machine. 


N.B. A post card will bring you “Aunt Salina’s Washday Philosophy.” 
Read the booklet and tell us what you think of it. 


CUMMER-DOWSWELL, LTD., - Hamilton, Ont. 


nd ’ 
4 | ¥ 








It will pay you ‘to answer advertiseme nts. 
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A Christmas Suggestion 








Six Pairs of Soft, Fine, - 
Stylish Holeproof Hose 


— Six Months’ Wear 










Guaranteed 


Here are six beautiful 
pairs of hose witha guar- 
antee ticket and six re- 
turn coupons enclosed. 

You have never seen 
finer hosiery, such excellent 
colors or such wonderful grades. 
“Holeproof” in twelve years has 
become the most popular hosiery. 










A million people are wearing it now. 
Give a box to man, woman or child for! Christmas. 


They’ll be delighted and 


so wil] the one who usually darns in that family. 


Our Soft Three-Ply Yarn 


We pay an average of seventy cents a pound 
for Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn, It is 
three-ply, soft and yielding. ‘There’s nothing 
about it that’s heavy or cumbersome. Noone 
in the United States ever wears anything else, 
once it is tried. 


Cant Fosckl Gro 


If your dealer doesn’t sell ‘‘ Holeproof,’’ we’ll 
fill your order direct. 
Look on each pair for 
the above signature. 
It identifies the genu- 
ine. There are scores 
of poor imitations. 


How to Order 


Choose your color, grade and size from the 
list below and state clearly just what you wish. 
One size and one grade in each box. Colorsonly 
may be assorted as desired. Six pairsare guaran- 
teed six months,except when stated otherwise. 

Men’s Socks—Sizes 9% to 12. Colors: Black, light 
tan, dark tan, pearl, navy blue, gun-metal, mulberry. 
In light weight, 6 pairs $1.50 (same in medium weight 
in above colors and in black with white feet, 6 pairs 


$1.50). Light andextra light weight (mercerized), 6 pairs 
$2.00. Light and extra light weight LUSTRE SOX, 6 


Hloleproo 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., 


FART@uUS 


FOR MEN WOMEN 


pairs $3.00. Pure thread-silk sox, 3 pairs (;7uaranteed 
three months) $2.00. Medium worsted merino in black, 
tin, pearl, navy and natural, 6 pairs $2.00. Samein finer 
grade, 6 pairs $3.00. 

Women’s--Sizes 8% to 1l. Colors: Black, light tan, 
dark tan, pearl, and black with white feet. Medium 
weight, 6 pairs $2.00. Same colors (except black and 
white feet) in light weight LUSTRE HOSE, 6 pairs 
$3.00. Light weights in black, tan and gun metal, 6 pairs 
$2.00. Same in extra light weight LUSTRE HOSE,6 
pairs $3.00. Same in pure thread silk, $3.00 for 3 pairs 
(guaranteed three months). Outsizes in black, medium 
weight, 6 pairs $2.00, and in extra light weight LUSTRE 

HOSE, 6 pairs $3.00. 


Children’s — Sizes 5% to 
5 to 9% for 


10% for boys. 

girls. Colors: Black and 

tan. Medium weight, 6 
pairs $2.00. 

AND CHILDREN 


Infants’ Sox—Colors: 
Tan, baby blue, white and 

pink. Sizes 4to7. Four pairs (guar- 

anteed six months) $1.00. Ribbed-leg 


stockings, in same colors and black, <Shms 


sizes 4 to 64, four pairs (guaranteed 


six months) $1.00. oNSs 
floleproof 





Send in your order now. 
Write for free book, ‘‘How to 
Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 


TO DEALERS: Write for our 
agency proposition. Excellent 
®pportunity. Thousands of 
dealers in U.S. making big 


Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Sitico, 1906 
hosiery sales with “Holeproof.” Carl Goikl Cros 


94 Bond Street, London, Can. 





Qe Your Hose Insured ? 





It is to your advantage to niention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Breakfast 
Deliciousness 


smooths over the little worries of the 
morning and makes you start the 
day right. It is obtained wherever 


UPTON’S 


Orange Marmalade 


is used. This appetizing preserve is 
made by the best process from the fin- 
est ripe fruit and pure cane sugar, and 
it is not only delicious in flavor butit is 
a very nourishing and easily-digested 
food. The whole family will like it. 


The T. Upton Co., Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’ 8 Magazine. 
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Many Carloads 
Daily 


Of 


Post Toasties 


Leave the Pure Food Factories of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


They go to various parts of the world and supply 
crisp bits of corn, delicately browned, for breakfast. 


Many families have become accustomed to the 
ease of service — no cooking being required. 


It is difficult to conceive of a more palatable and 
winning delicacy, particularly when served with 
cream and sugar. 


‘‘ The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 












: "Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Anything Amiss? 


We refer to your sitting-room—the room you live in most— 
the “Show” room of your house! 

Is the floor worn in places? The wainscotting scratched ? 
Table and chair legs marred? Picture frames a little shabby? 





will restore the original finish, and it is so easy to apply. 

It dries overnight, and is madein eight shades and clear. Also 
Silver and Gold, flat and gloss White and flat and gloss Black. 
It works wonders on any kind of wood. 

Send for our booklet the “Dainty Decorator,” it gives you a 
better idea of what can be done with “Lacqueret”. 
Canscontain full Imperial measure. Don’t accept a substitute. 


DSTERAATONAL VARESE @. Limited 


WINNIPEG 
























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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ae Such a thick, nourishing, 


cc 
Remember my face-— 


, 
you ll see me again.”’ 


Such a 





good Soup. 


Such a little price. 


strengthening soup is 


Edwards’ ; so small is the cost that everyone can well afford it. 


Edwards’ Soup is prepared from specially selected beef 
and the finest vegetables that Irish soil can produce. It 
comes to you all ready for the saucepan. The cook will 
find Edwards’ Soup a great help in the kitchen. It goes 
with lots of things that aren’t as tasty by themselves; it 
strengthens her own soups and there’s double the variety 


in the menu when Edwards’ Soup is on the pantry-shelf. 


Buy a packet to-day. 


@ Edwards’ desiccated Soup 
is made in three varieties 
WAR DS Brown, Tomato,White, The 
Brawn variety 1s a thick, 
CCATED nourishing soup prepared 
DES! 


from best beef and fresh 
vegetables. The other two 
are purely vegetable soups. 


Edwards’ desiccated Soup is made in Ireland by Irish 





5c. per packet. 





labour. There, and in England it is a household word. 








it will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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THE GHEF'S CHOICE 


and the choice of all good 
housewives for making such 
table delicacies as custards, 
blanc manges, puddings, etc., 
is the world-renowned. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot 


It is a most delightful cereal for break- 
fast and luncheons. It also makes a 
most healthful diet for infants and in- 
valids. 

We will gladly send you free our book 
of recipes, showing the charming 
dishes that can be made with St. Vin- 
cent Arrowroot. 

Ask your Grocer for St. Vin- 
centArrowroot. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR THE BOOKLET 


Ll St. Vincent Arrowroot 
Growers and Exporters’ 
Association 


kite TOWN, 
ST. VINCENT, 
8.W.I. 

















OuS Necessity 


The reduced, full cream, fresh, cow’s milk of 
the very first quality All useless water is 
driven off by a special vacuum process, :en- 
dering it threefold richer in butter fat and 
solids than the original milk. The process 
puts it in such condensed form asto make it 
an absolute necessity for travelling, hunting 
and all outing, as well as household purposes. 
Ask for Canada First Brand and insist on getting it 


Aylmer Condensed Milk Co., Limited 


Business Office, Hamilton, Ont. Factory, Aylmer, Oat 
’ . i fc ay 


paw Ue ey pe eas See 


lie ADE MARK REGISTERED ' 















































A Christmas Morning 


KODAK 


All the child-world invites your Kodak. Wherever the children 
are there is endless opportunity for a Kodak story—a story full of 
human interest to every member of the family. And there's no better 
time to begin that story than on the ome day—Christmas. 





There are Kodaks now to fit most pockets and all purses, and practical little 
Brownies, that work on the Kodak plan, and with which even the little children can 
make delightful pictures of each other. There are Brownies as cheap as one 
dollar and Kodaks from five dollars up—no excuse now for a Christmas without 
the home pictures, Write for our catalogue—or better still, let your dealer show 
you how simple and inexpensive Kodakery has become. 


Make somebody happy with a Kodak 
CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto, Can. 














‘Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s M4gazine when writing advertisers. 
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The Ideal Read L 
Opticians agree that the light from a good oil Jamp is easier on the eyes than any other artificial light. 
The Rayo Lamp is the best oillamp made. . 
It gives a strong, yet soft, white light; and it never flickers. It preserves the eyesight of the young; it helps and quick- 
ens that of the old. 
You can pay $5, $10, or $20 for other lamps, but you cannot get better light than the low-priced Rayo gives. 
Made of solid brass, nickel-plated. Easily lighted, without removing shade or chimney. Easy to clean and rewick. 
Dealers every where; or write for descriptive circular to any agency of 
The Imperial Oil Company, Limited 
The Queen City Oil Company, Limited 
_ Lan 
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- DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY § 


iclets 


‘ REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
The Dainty 
- aie: Want Cop ere d 
ey wieees Candp Coute d 
morsel, refreshing the C e 
vad ws. Chewing Sum 
smoking distress. The refine- 


ment of chewing gum for people of refinement. It’s the peppermint—the 
true mint 





4 

















For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 















SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, metropoutan Tower, NEW YoRK aw na 
>» 9 ae 
- Ce oe > ‘ 
DE ee eee _ 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Poultry is Profitable 





You can make money poultry-raising if you go 
about it the right way-—that is to say, if you 
begin with the right kind of 


INCUBATOR OR BROODER 


Drop me a postal for full information as to 
my various lines of English and American 
Incubators and Producers. Many different 
styles at different prices to suit all needs. 

A full line of grains and necessities—patent 
and ordinary. 


Write to-day for price list. 


A. CORISTINE 
109. Place Youville MONTREAL 

















SSS HS SD 


CRAYONS 


‘““CRAYOLA” 


For General Color Work, 
Susdioe. Arts and Crafts 


A box keeps*the children quiet on a rainy 
day. Me salting of hands or clothes. 



















**DUREL’”’ “STAONAL”’ 
\ Hard Pressed for For Kindergarten, 
Pastel Effects Marking and Checking 


FOR SALE BY ALL CANADIAN STATIONERS 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
‘ | 81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 


quality and uni- 
ity. [t cannot 


Is unique in 
versal in popular 
be replaced by 
tators. For the 
ter shaving, as 
exercising, 
eral dressing- 
matchless. Its 
delightful and 
aud fof 
season, 
Lanman’s 







any of its imi- 
bath, for use af- 
cub-down = after 
and for gen- 
\ table use, it is 
fragrance is 
permanent, 
the winter 
Murray & 
Florida Water 
necessity. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


LANMAN & KEMP, ‘tw'vonk 




















CHARLES B 3. KNOX x CO, 
DOHNSTOWa. WY.US.A. 
















Knox pt. 


A Christmas Treat 
Plan a real treat for the children this 
year. Make some Christmas candy of 
which they may safely eat all they want— 
because you know it is pure and wholesome 
and better than the rich candies that are 


much more expensive. 
























KNO 
EELATINE 


makes these pure candies; and oh, but they 
are delicious! Try this recipe for KN¢ xX 


MARSHMALLOWS and watch not only 
the children, but the grown-ups enjoy them. 


Knox Marshmallows————— 


Soak % package Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 10 | 
tablespoonfuls cold water, leat 2 cups (1 pin t) | j 
granulated sugar with 10 tablespoonfuls water ti] 

dissolved, Add gelatine to syrup; let stand til | 
partially cooled. Add few grains salt and flavor- | 
ing totaste. Beat with a whipt/ll too stiff, then wit} 

large spoon till only soft enough to settle into a | 
sheet. Dust granite pans thickly with confection. 








er’ S Sugar; pour in thecandy about half inch deep ; 

set in cool place till thoroughly chilled. Turn 
out, cut in cubes and roll in confectioner’s sugar. 
(Will make over 100 marshmallowss) 














Let us send you our Re scipe Book “ ‘Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” It contains 
rec — =, ay KNOX candies and 
countless dainty desserts, puddings,salads, 
etc. FREE for your iohed s oan % 
Pint sample for 2c stamp 

and grocer's\ nume 

CHARLES B. ENOX CO. 

502 Keox Ave., Johnstowa, N.Y. 
Branch Factory, 
Montreal 
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OXO Cubes are in the same 
class with the cable, 
telephone, adding machine 
and electric light. 


They are time savers and 
money savers. 


Just as the masculine world is 
beginning to realize the value 
of electricity, so the feminine 
world is fast awakening to 
the countless uses of OXO. 











10 for 25c. 
4 for 10c. 
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which whets the appetite and pre- | | Bygyy tet 4x8 A, 
cedes the enjoyment of a delicious Ek bad eal “NSS 4 When Autumn’s 
meal accompanies every dish of Nis ag Vent : 
Wind Blows 


Fearman S | sey" ‘ DR protect your face 
66 99 ee  } Win Fland guard 
Star” Bacon | 4) gaia eeies cur 


; ping by using 
gthe bacon with the sweet, satisfying 
y flavor. 


Made from the best Canadian hogs 
and sugar-cured under Govern- MASSAGE CREAM 


ment inspection, it is an excellent ! | The indispensable toilet re- 


— food of high nutritive Bi) SMe Shatin ond orotecting it 
value. WE 


againat the trying elements— 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FEARMAN’S 


The F. W. FearmanCo.| 
idee The Maa i. Ca rel 


3 ONTARIO’ || WINDSOR - ONTARIO. 


It is to your ‘advantage to mention MucLean’s Magazine. 
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The Neal Treatment 


will free you from the awful bondage of the drink habit in three 
short days, The cure will be lasting because the Neal cure kills 
the desire for alcohol. Though it works so rapid and radical a 
change, it is absolutely safe. 

Write for particulars, or phone North 2087. 


NEAL INSTITUTE, “45% Witca, Maneuer 











Compare the Prices on 


a big saving by buying DIRECT from our factories. We make and guarantee every piece absolutely, QUARTER SAWN 
WHITE OAK is used throughout. Shipped in sections, saving freight and packing. Completely stained and finished. Your 








SECTIONAL 


OME-PACK 


« FURNITURE ..--- 





% 


T| and See the Big Saving 


Put the prices of Come-Packt Sectional Furniture side by side with the lowest cash figures of the best stores. You will find 






choice of eight finishes. Every piece substantial--correctly pro- 
portioned and dignified in appearance. 


You'll Like Come-Packt in Your Home 


All the usual expenses, profits, commissions, high freights and 
expensive packing cut out by our sejling plan, 


SEND TO-DAY for the bandsomest furniture catalogue 
ever issued—a guide to satisfaction in furniture buying. Six big 
money-saving departments. Mailed free. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY 
$21.75 Sd-in. top f.0.b. Factory 1220 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. [Fo ClY $8.75 f.0.b. Factory 

















CORNS, HOOFY-SKIN, WARTS, BUNIONS 


Cured by SPIDER, the Infallible Corn Re- 
mover. It never fails to remove Corns. Makes 
walking a pleasure. 25c per packet; or 3 
packets for 50c., post free.—The Alcema Drug 
Co., Dept. Z, Harrogate, Eng. 

We have received thousands of Testimovials 

in favor of SPIDER. 

We return your money if it does not remove 
your Corns. For free trial send post card. 


sik 
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for Mother, Wife, Sister or, Friend, 


remember that a 


BISSELL 


“Cyco” BALL-BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


Have You MadeGood? 


Are you 4 business and social success or merely one 
4} of the submerged millions? You can be exactly what 
‘Y youwilll be! Ihave cashed the proof, why not you? 
Hundreds are applying Deductive Thought and my 
suggestions to their daily lives and areenjoying that buoyant 
health which makes cashable thought and action NaTuRAt. 
It will cost you nothing to write and learn the truth. My 
“) new booklet, ‘Success Through Deductive Thought,” sent 
fabsolutely FREE, Address: 












never fails to please, and is a constant re- 
minder of the giver for ten years and more. 


It reduces the labor about 95°, confines all : 


the dust, brightens and preserves the carpets, 
and will outlast forty brooms. Prices 
$3.00 to $4.50. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Write for booklet showing our 
most popular styles. 


A Christmas Gift for You 


Buy of your dealer petween now and January Ist 
send us the purchase slip within one week from dat 
of purchase, and we will send you a fine quality * 
black leather card case with no printing on it, 


Address Dept. 158 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive 
Carpet Sweeper Makers inthe 
World), 


Canadian Factery, (10) 
Niagara Falls, Oat. 


br 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 













Why let that headache spoil your day’s 
work or pleasure? Take 


NA-DRU-CO | 
Headache Wafers 








Guaranteed to contain no morphine, | 
opium or other poisonous drugs, by the 


x 


NATIONAL DRUG and CHEMICAL CO. 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 30a 
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~aoapine Cough 
FOR GIRLS ee 


For chlorosic or anaemic girls. 


Wilson’s _— 


A simple, safe and effective treatment for bron- 
chial troubles, avoiding cram, Vaporized Creso- 
lene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 


. 9 and relieves croup at once. It isa boon to suf- 
ferers from Asthma. The air rendered strongly 
antiseptic, inspired with every breath, makes 
aye 4 easy ; soothes the sore throat and stops 

; the cou assuring restful nignts. It is invalu- 
(a la Quina du Perou) able to Sasthess with young children. 


Send us postal for descriptive booklet. 809 


has no superior—It "ALL DRUGGISTS 
Try Cresolene Anti- 


produces prompt septic Throat Tab- 


improvement in the : throat. They are simple, 


effective and antiseptic. 
Of your druggist or 


con d i t i on of the from us, 10c. in stamps. 


blood, restores appe- ‘a Vapo Cresolene Co. 
. A JE Leeming-Miles Bidg. J 
tite, improves the ie BE MONTREAL 


digestive functions, 


and causesrapidgain Be CRESOLENE ANTISEPTIC TABLETS 


in fleshand strength. A simple and effective remedy for 


SORE THROATS AND COUGHS 

Big Bottle. Ask YO UR Doctor. They combine the germicidal value of Cresolene 
with the soothing properties of slippery elm and lico- 

rive. Your druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 

Lxemine, Mites Co., Limited, Agents, Montreal, 401 




















IF YOU ARE A WOMAN 


read this once. If you are a man, read it twice. THEN DO SOMETHING. As you see» 
it’s an advertisement about the KNECHTEL KITCHEN KABINET—a saver of time» 
money, patience and energy. 
It takes more than half the load in the kitchen. 
Is as great a benefit to the woman who cooks, as 
the modern filing system is to the office man. 
(Business men will appreciate the comparison), 


Uoeok for this trademark, 
Makes a 
Extension - pleasure 
top f 
." bright N EC H T E L kitchen 
aluminum. k. 
Will ak ITC H E N Better 
ther tar- than 
nish nor — A B N E T another 
: pair of 
Kegistered hands 


MADE IN FIVE HANDSOME STYLES 


Has flour, sugar and meal bins, spice jars, airtight 
canisters, breadand cake box, plate racks, pot cup- 
board, sliding shelves, and other features, 

You can see the KNECHTEL KITCHEN KABINET 
atany good dealer's. ing cost is not excessive, and 
it's a boon toany woma 


Booklet “A” mailed on request. 
KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO., Ltd.. Hanover Ont. 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Artistic 
' Moth-Proof 


Red Cedar Chest 


The CHRISTMAS GIFT for Mother, 
Wife or Sweetheart is sometimes hard 
to select. No more appropriate choice 
could be made than one of our beau- 
tiful Red Cedar Chests. Not only do 
they provide safe storage for furs and 
fine clothing, but being handsomely 
trimmed and highly finished make a 
piece of furniture of the richest type, - 
an ornament to the home. 


MAY WE NOT SEND YOU OUR 
BOOKLET GIVING PRICES AND DE- 
SIGNS? 


Touch and Tone 


are the crucial tests of a piano— 
tests which the 


Widespread Implement Co., Limited 


Port Dover, Or: tario 














SHERLOCK-MANNING 
- | 20th CENTURY 


F yit Washday Drudgery | % amply satisfies. The touch, while 
perfectly easy, gives just the 
amount of resistance required, 

wish tub than there is for the busy while the tone combines fulness 

uae © gpg nage ponte -24 es and brilliance so effectively as to 
as ae 8 | produce a most delightful, 


C 0 | x 0 R BALL BEARING pleasing sound. 
W A S H E Re # Consult us as to your special re- 


quirements. We shall go fully into 
This tub swings onball bearings and is . ; ¢ 1eV 
so arranged "with springs that the the matter with you and believe 
slightest touch en- i} =6wecan meet all your difficulties. 
sures perpetual mo- i 
tion. The boiling 
soap and water are 
forced through 
every part of the 
clothes, washing 
them more quickly 
and more thorough- 
ly than by = any 


ther method. | ry 
tea fee” Cataion 1 The Sherlock-Manning 


and Prices. 
J. H. Connor & Piano & Organ Co. 
Son, Ltd. ff | LONDON ONTARIO 


OTTAWA, - ONT. | 





There is no more need for the busy 
housewife to use the old-fashioned 





Meantime, if you can- 
not visit our factory, 
send for catalog “‘G” 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Kindel 
a\Gift 











That’s 


Why Nota Kindel Bed Worth 
For Christmas ? 


Artistic and useful, it would be an ideal present for 
wife or mother—and would be appreciated, too, be- 
cause it would meeta real need. Always ready as a 
handsome davenport by day or a downy bed by night, 
It will solve the Christmas problem. 














Write for our illustrated catalogue K, which 
fully describes the simple workings 
of the bed. 


The Kindel Bed Co., 


TORONTO Limited 























SEEN EVERYWHERE 


where a strong, steady, light table is needed 
tor temporary use. At card parties, in the 
sewing-room, in the play room or on the 
lawn, you always find the 


“PEERLESS” 
Light Weight Folding Tables 








Instantly opened or closed, handy to carry 
about, strong enough to carry any weight. 


Write for catalogue “H,” giving 
full details of this table. 


HOURD & COMPANY, Limited 


SOLE CANADIAN LICENSEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


LONDON, CANADA 


It is to your ‘advantage to mention ‘MacLean’ s Magazine. 
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The Piano that never grows old— 


Isn’t that the kind YOU want? Ofcourse! Then look for and 
find what you wantin the DOMINION. Ordinary upright pianos 
support the immense strain of the strings with wooden frame 
and posts, whichsmotherthe tone, and also soon give way and 
put the piano out oftune. The DOMINION’S tone is full, rich, 
free, pure and vibrant, because there are no posts to conflict with 
the sound. An Arch Plate Frame, like that used in expensive 
Grands, supports the entire playing mechanism. That’s why 
neither weather nor wear can destroy its musical quality, even 
with a lifetime’s use, 


DOMINION Pit?iccnnes 
PLAY ER-PIANOS 
Though equal to the world’s best makes, a ‘‘ DOMINION ”’ costa 
you $100 to $150 less than pianos sold in the usual way. We 
avoid the heavy expenses of costly show rooms, high-salaried 


salesmen, etc., by selling direct from the factory, or through our 
own agents, at factory price. 


Our free catalogue fully describes the distinc- 
tive “ DOMINION” features. Write for a copy. 


Dominion Organ and Piano Go., Ltd. 


Mekers of Pianos, Organs and Player Piasos 


Factory and Office: BOWMANVILLE, Canada 














Williams “Echo” Guitar 


No. 106—$20.00 









IGOOD Guitar can become a highly valued home entertainer; 
malso the possession of such an instrument makes it possible for 
wyou to receive and give a great deal of pleasure wherever you 


The desire. Learning by modern instruction books is simple and 
fel quick and when mastered an unlimited range of music is thrown 
i open, 

it 
Precurable “ECHO”? GUITARS ARE GUARANTEED 





Description—Solid rosewood back and sides, inlaid strip downs 
the back, two rows of inlay around the sound holes, solid ma- 
hogany neck, ebony finger board nicely inlaid with pearl, fine 
patent m: chine heads, very fine white spruce top, bound with 
celluloid. 

An exceedingly clear tone; high quality material; careful and 
accurate construction, splendid finish, and our guarantee of satis- 
faction are the reasons why you should buy the “Echo” Guitar. 


Ask your dealer for “ECHO” Guitar No. 106. If he 
hasn’t it, write to us for Catalogue. Address Dept. Q. 


We also sell the celebrated Martijn Guitars. 


=R.S. Williams & Sons Co. == 


WINNIPEG CALGARY MONTREAL TORONTO 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Away with that old- 
fashioned carpet-tear - 
ing floor-destroying 
castor—during house- 
cleaning time, equip 
your furniture and 
metal beds, as well as 
pianos, with the 


“Onward” Sliding Furniture Shoe 


When buying furniture or metal beds 
see that the Onward Sliding Furniture 
Shoe is on in place of the old-fashioned 
castor. Made with Glass Base and Mott 
Metal Base, in all sizes and styles. For 
sale by all leading Furniture and Hard- 
ware dealers. 


Write for our free circular 


Manufactured only by 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories: 


Berlin, Ont. : : Menasha, Wis. 








first uses the 














* Chae Gk far $20. 00 


That Brings Pleasure Every Day of the Year. 


Think how pleased your friend will be when she 


“KING EDWARD” 


Vacuum Cleaner 


and sees it cleaning her floors, carpets, rugs and 
mats without creating 


MAKE OLD THINGS NES 


BY USING 


ROYAL GEM 


(VENEER) 


Saturate a piece of cheese-cloth, flannel or old rag 
with Royal Gem (Veneer) and rub over the Piano, 
Tables, Chairs, China Closet, Sideboard and Floors. 
You will be delighted with the brilliant, shiny sur- 
face it gives to all woodwork. 


It dries rapidly and 
new again. 





makes old furniture 






SEND FOR SAMPLE BOTTLE 


The Capital Manufacturing Co. 


197 Sparks Street, OTTAWA, ONT. 
312 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ONT . eee 
67 Bleury Street, MONTREAL, QUE, 





a particle of dust or re- 


quiring anything to be moved, going into every 
crack and corner and leaving everything per- 
fectly clean and sweet without inflicting any of 
the discomforts of housecleaning on the old 
lines. The “King Edward” cleaner costs less, 
does more, is more easily carried from place to 
place, and is a finer piece of furniture than any 
other similar machine on the market. 


























~~ = 












A Boy can Operate it. 








OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG EXPLAINS 
FULLY THE SUPERIORITY OF THE “KING 
EDWARD” MACHINE. WRITE FOR A COPY 
TO-DAY. 











THE GEO. H. KING CO., LTD. 


Woodstock, Ontario 


Reference—The Traders Bank of Canada, Woodstock, Ont. 











Ww hen writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s ; Magazine. 
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A Knit Cap for Her 


There’s a knit cap for every woman or girl—a style to suit 
every one, from the tiny tot to the grown-up. See our line at 
any first-class dealer’s. Insist on the “ Monarch.” 

(See next page). 


The Monarch Knitting Co., Limited 


Dunnville, Ontario 














Reading advertisements is profitable to ‘you. 














Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writin 
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The **Monarch”’ quality pre- 
vails throughout the entire 
line of Monarch Sweater 
Coats. The styles are strict- 
ly 1912 in both cut and color 
combinations. 

There is nothing that is more 
appreciated as a Xmas gift 
for either man, woman or 
chiid, than a ‘ Monarch’”’ 
Sweater Coat. They are 
done up in handsome colored 
boxes, as shown on the fol- 
lowing page. 


On sale at all dealers. 


Monarch 
Knitting 
Co., Limited 


‘“Monarch”’ 
Sweater 























Unique 
Gift 
for Man d 


Woman 
or Child. 








g advertisers. 
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Useful 

Sensible 
Serviceable S 

Comfortable} . 


Do you know of anything 
more sensible, serviceable, 
comfortable or generally use- 
ful than a Sweater Coat: 
And when you think otf 
Sweater Coats or Knit Goods 
of any kind you invariably 
think of *‘ Monarch.” It is 
the standard of all knit 
goods. 


See the next page for our 


Christmas Boxes for Sweat- 
er Coats and Mufflers. 


On sale at al dealers. 


FACTORIES AT 


HEAD OFFICE: St. Th 
. omas 


Dunnville, a "8\ St. Catharines, Ont. 
Ontario i" . Buffalo, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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lia ie terse 7 
The Box doesn’t Butt helps 
Make the to Make 
Goods  _ the Gift - 
yf 
The 
Knitted ms 
Coat Box 
*Monarch”’ 
Knit Goods 
are tor sale at 
all first - class 
dealers. 
MONARCH | | 
KNITTING 
Company, Limited 
DUNNVILLE - ONT. 























It will pny youn to answer advertisements. 
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Rett a 


AURELS FOR THE 


Wy ONWARD 


SG 
Sana. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT 


to any housewife is an “Onward” Automatic Hand Power Vacuum 
Cleaner. The double tank separates 95% of the dust from the air 
without the use of screens, baffles or water, only 5% of the dust being screened. The machine 
is the easiest to pump and the easiest to empty, ds there are no complicated screens or bags as in 
other cleaners. 







J 


CL 

















It has the greatest air dis- 
placementbecausethe pump 
is one-third larger than any 
other. This gives ita more 
powerful suction and a 
strong blow, 


Write us to-day for illus- 
trated catalog. It explains 
why the “Onward” is the 
best Vacuum Cleaner on 
the market to-day. 






We will deliver this ma- 


> . chine to your riearest rail- 
2, <<a ; road station on receipt of 
> $25 00, transportation 

™ : charges paid by us.'. «2 4 


The Onward Mfg. Co., Berlin, Ont. 


Largest Builders of Hand and Electric Power Vacuum Cleaners in Canada. 





It is to your advantage to |mention MacLean's Magazine. 
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Murray-Kay Limited 

















































































































No. 6V, our New Catalogue of Carpets, 
Rugs and Furniture is Ready for Mailing 





ATALOGUE No. 6V is a book of 172 pages devoted entirelv to 

C fine half-tone and colored engravings of Carpets, Rugs, Furniture, 
draperies, Wall Papers, Electric Light Fixtures, etc. A great deal 

of care has been taken in its compilation and in the selection of the de- 
signs illustrated. Furnishings of a thoroughly dependable character only 
have been dealt with, and the prices have been figured as closely as is pos- 
sible consistent with high quality. 

A feature of special interest and value is a series of plates illustrating 
in their actual colors some of our handsomest Carpets and Rugs. 

Residents anywhere in Canada will find this book of very great assist- 
ance in the tasteful furnishing and decoration of the home. A copy will 
be mailed free of charge to readers of Maclean’s Magazine resident out- 
side of Toronto. Write for a copy to-day. 


Murray-Kay Limited 


John Kay Company, Limited 


36 and 38 King St. W., Toronto 





























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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A Watch asa 
Christmas Gift 


suggests itself because 
it is practical and 
useful, and to the 
yusiness man or 
woman there is 
nothing so important 
as a good watch. 
The ‘‘ Omega’ 
has been made by the 
same Company, in 
the same place, for 
over sixty years, and 
to-day more than 
4 million are in use in 


67 different countries. 
It is made in all sizes, for 
menand women, and even 
the 7-jeweled movement 
is adjusted to two posi- 
tions, which insures per- 
fect time keeping. Be- 
sides this, our three-year 
guarantee to keep watch 
in good repair accompan- 
ies every watch sold by us. 

The modelsshownhere 
can be made in any size, 
and the prices given here-" 
under include watch’ 
complete, delivered in, 
your home. Initials 

engraved free. 


Men’s 16 and 18 size, Omega, 7 Jewel , 











b 








14K Gold 





Banner or Fortune 


Case Gold Filled Case 
$ 50.00 $ 10.25 
Sterling Silver Nickel 
8.00 6,30 


Ladies’ 6 and 0 size, Omega, 7 Jewels 


14K Gold Sovereign or Cashier 
Case Gold Filled Case 
$ 30.00 $ 13.50 
Sterling Silver Gun Metal 
10.25 8.50 


Send vour name for new 
Watch booklet of Omega 
Patria, Buren aad Waltham 
movements; Sovereign, 
Cashier, Bauner, Fortune, 
Alpha and Empress cases. 





United Watch and Jewelry Co. 


Stair Building 





123 Bay 





St., Toronto 
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DIAMOND RINGS 


This is a 
page of 
Diamonds 
taken from 
our new 
catalogue, 
copy of 
which will 
be sent you 


on request. 


For Christmas Gifts 
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The rings 
shown 
here are 

made in and 
stamped 

14K. Gold 
and are 
set with 
genuine 


Diamonds 


All our Rings are encased in Beautiful Plush Cases without extra charge, and our guarantee 
of quality, with privilege of returning any article not suitable, is sent with every order. 


If other settings are preferred, we can supply Tiffany, Half Tiffany, Showy Tiffany, Belcher, 
Flat Belcher, Tooth, English Hand Carved, Gypsy or Hammered Mountings; in 14K. or 


Bankers, Home Bank of Canada. 


18K. Gold, all Platinum, Platinum lined and tipped or tipped only. 
Name and date, or other inscription, engraved on inside of Ring Free. 


United Watch & Jewelry Co. 


Stair Building, 123 Bay Street, Toronto 


@ 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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The 
Fruitful Vine 


By Robt. Wichens. 


Cloth, 12 mo., $1.50. By his 
interpretation of human long- 
ing and motive, by the glow- 
ing colour of his description, 
and by its tremendous dra- 
matie power, Mr. Hitchens in 
turn fascinates, charms and 
almost suns the reader. 


The Secret 
Garden 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

The tenderness and charm 
of "Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
and the gift of dramatic sus- 
pense displayed in “The 
Shuttle’—all the qualities 
which have made Mrs. Bur- 
nett the most beloved Amer- 
ican story teller are present 
in the “Secret Garden” in- 
tensified and enriched. TIllus- 
trated in colour. Cloth, $1.50. 





Forty Years 
of Song 


By Madame Albani. 

With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and many ‘illus- 
trations. Cloth, gilt, $3.00. 

The proud titie of “Queen 
of Song” is one to which 
Madame Albani may justly 
lay claim. The story of her 
life is full of interesting de- 
tails and will be of interest 
to every one. 


The Wilderness of 
the Upper Yukon 


By Chas. Sheldon. 


With 4 illustrations in col- 
our and 70 from actual photo- 
graphs. Handsomely bound, 
$3.00. 

The thrilling experience in 
pursuit of the big game cari- 
bou, moose, ete., and the de- 
lightful descriptions of mag- 
nificent scenery make a rare 
and valuable narrative. Just 
the book for the hunter or 
fisherman. 


The One Way 
Trail 


By Ridgwell Cullum. 


Author of “The Trail of the 
Axe,” ete. The scenes of 
nearly all Mr. Cullum’s stories 
are laid in the West, and each 
book gives a little slice of life 
out of those regions and the 
ways of the frontiers. He 
always succeeds in writing 
books that grip as well as 
fascinate. Illustrated in 
colour, $1.25. 





Fair. 
Americans 


By Harrison Fisher. 
This;handsome collection of 
the artist’s recent work con- 
tains 67 full-page pictures of 
American girlhood in many 
of its phases—24 in all 
colour; 43 in black-and-white. 
The size of the book is 9x11 
inches, very attractively 

bound and boxed, $3.00. 





A Galaxy 
of Girls 


A book of 40 exquisite stud- 
ies in full colour of the new 
American girl, painted by 
Coles Phillips. Mr. Phillips’ 
treatment is piquant and 
highly = effective. The flat 
colour of the background is 
usually the same as the girl’s 
dress. Handsomely boxed, 
$3.00. 





All Shakespeare's 
Tales 


By Winston Stokes. 


Containing Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare, together 
with the remaining tales of 
Shakespeare told by Mr. Win- 
ston Stokes. The book is 
handsomely bound and boxed, 
$2.00. 





The Hero of 


Heroes 


By Rev. Robt. F. Horton, 
M.A., D.D. 


A life of Christ for young 
people. With 8 illustrations 
in colour by Jas. Clark R.I. 
The conception, the title and 
the scope of the book com- 
bine to render it a valuable 
contribution to the greatest 
of subjects. Decorated cloth 
cover, $1.25. 





FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 








THE COPP, CLARK CO., Limited 


PUBLISHERS 


TORONTO 
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33711, Lapel Watch Chain, 14 carat, $7.50 






















33624 
Gold 
" ee 
- " 7 Necklet, 
~ at 33647 14 carat, 
= my A ale Pearl Cross $13.00 
5 a ell endant, 14 bt. 33332. Pearl Star Brooch 
«833 $8.00 ce —— 
33343 
Pearl 
Brooch, 


7 

| 

| 
-} | 
ome 

| 


14 carat, 
$5.00 


33708 
Cigar 
Cutter, 14 kt., 
$6.50 
33657. ot _ inks, 14 carat 
00 pair 












33754 
Pearl 
Baby Ring, 
14 carat, 
.00 






33634 Locket, I4 carat, 
$5.50 






















ean 
33323, 14-kt. Gold 
Signet Ring, 33351. Pear! Brooch, 14 kt, 
$5.00 $5.00 
*y AGE FEIAE 
hed Fot **. : 33270. Pearl and Amethyst 
“py seca sear } 33773. E eran al 14 carat, Ring, 14 carat, 
$5.00 | *,% air $5.00 
* 
: - CHRISTMAS GIETS 
RY ordering your Christmas Gifts /rom 
Henry Birks & Sons, Limited, this year. 
You will find that it will prove very satisfactory. 
an Your gifts will be different—of the best quality—appro- 


priately wrapped in neat cases. Your money refunded 
upon the return of any article that is not satisfactory. 


CATALOGUE FREE l ‘PON REQUEST 


HENRY BIRKS & & SONS. LIMITED 
Gold and Tat ks 
MONTREAL - OTTAWA - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 


Send your order to nearest address. Order by number. 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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‘*Ounces 
lighter 
than 
any 
other 
and 


stronger.” 
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HE day of the old-time skate is gone—heavy old skates 
that lost their edge and broke. The Automobile Skate 
with its light weight has immensely decreased fatigue 

and with its keen, tough blade has fairly made a new sport 
of our grand old winter pastime. 


- The feather-light tops are aluminum alloy. 
The tough, strong blades are genuine nickel steel. 


Such lightness and strength were never combined in 
a skate before. Thousands have been set skating again by the 
“Automobile” who once had dropped it, and among regular 
skaters this splendid skate has made an everlasting hit. 


Automobile Skates are made in a range of up-to-the- 
minute models for hockey playing and regular skating of every 


CANADA 
oil CYCLE and 
2 a MOTOR CO. 

, a Y a > a, LIMITED 








MODEL “D” 


— The hockey model that has fairly taken hockey West Toronto 
players by storm. 














MODEL “B”—A hig favorite with an attractive price. A fast 
model, finely made and finished. 
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and Extra Strong! 


MATES — 


description. No matter whether you skate little or much get 
a pair of “ Automobiles” and make the most of it. This is the 


famous skate that is used by the championship teams and in- “Ounces 
dividuals as well as the skating public the country over. The = “shter 
“Automobile” is absolutely guaranteed. poi 
any 
othe 
NEW FREE CATALOG aa 


The new free catalog shows the latest “Automobile” s#renger.” 
models. Write for your ccpy; it will be forwarded anywhere. 
Ask your dealer, but if he does not sell “Automobile” Skates, 








do not be satisfied with the ordinary kind; send your order 
direct and we will fill it at the regular catalog prices. 
SEND FOR THE CATALOG NOW 
Branches: 
WINNIPEG. 
and 
VANCOUVER 
YUKON — Brand new hockey model. Popular price. Ideal skate 
for boys and girls. 
i<_ 
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LADIES’ AUTO — The only exclusively ladies’ skate made in 
Canada. Dainty and distinctive. 
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Style and Comfort 
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Our long experience in, and knowledge of, the fur business have 
: aided thousands in making rational money saving purchases of furs 
of all kinds. Why can we not be of service to you? You cannot 
aon be too careful in choosing furs. We guarantee every garment we 
turn out as to style, quality and moderate price. Out-of-town 
buyers are assured of the same careful attention as our city 
.e patrons, and every article we sell will give perfect satisfaction. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES ON YOUR WANTS. 
DON’T WAIT. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO REMODELLING 
Telephone Main 4505. 
WM. E. ORR & COMPANY 
HIGH CLASS FURRIERS 
245 YONGE STREET, $2 TORONTO 
Meo 
Man’s New Found Friend 
Duplex Dress Tie 
Patented March 28th, 1911 
Buttons on ront and back studs, 
After wearing, unbutton to take 
Ready or off, and it is ready for next occasion 
Tieing without re-tieing. Sold tied or 
untied. Made in collar sizes, con- 
structed from one piece only, and launders per- 
fectly. No more need of the unsightly made-up 
bow. A boontothe man who cannot tie his tie. 
A comfort to the man who can, 
For sale at all men’s shops. If your furnisher 
cannot supply you, write us. 
Bh 
A. T. REID CO. LTD., Sole Makers as aia ails 
Unbutton at Back 
REID’S REAL BENGALENE 
Proven to be the most satisfactory silk for men’s neckwear. More brilliant, more 
serviceable, more satisfactory. Slips easily under the collar, and will not show pin 
holes. Can be had in all plain shades. If you want the best insist upon 
“REID'S REAL BENGALENE” 
and avoid imitations. Each tie bears our trade mark in go'd. 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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and 
Serviceable 


CHIPPENDALE DESK 





By 
The Toronto Furniture Company 


TORONTO - = CANADA Limited 

















FOLDING TOP 
TABLE 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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The Proof That 
We Make Good 


No man can doubt the evidence of his own 
eyes. We display a Toupee in our window 
made tor a customer over eight yearsago. The 
construction, hair, fit, and general appearance 
BEFORE are as good to-day as ever, barring a few 
minor defects inseparable from constant wear. 


THE PEMBER TOUPEES 


last longer, look more natural, weigh less, fit better, and cost less, than any 
other Toupees in their class in Canada. 

Gentlemen who are bald or becoming so can spend an interesting and profitable 
half hour investigating their advantages. 























Private demonstrating and consulting rooms. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


THE PEMBER STORE 


Next Yonge Street Arcade 


Billiard Tables 






































BURROUGHES & WATTS 
Limited, of London, England 


are the recognized leaders ,in this line. Specially constructed for 


Billiard Halls, Clubs, Military Messes 
and Private Houses 


Write for new handsomely illustrated catalogue giving full particulars 


‘JAMES HUTTON & Co. 


67 Commercial Union Building . - Montreal 








When writing: advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Why Not an Ostrich Feather Gift 
for Yourself or Friend at Christmas? 


London Feather Co., Limited, assortment is so varied and so large that there is 

sure to be something to suit every need and every pocket. ; 
LONDON SEUECTED PLUME LONDON FRENCH PLUMES 

The London Selected Plume is, as the 


A : : 2 inches long ........ 51.50 
name implies, an article every male : inches long " rs 
feather of which has been selected with 14 inches a 2.50 
= greatest care. A more beautiful 16 inches long ........ 3.50 

2 ar y e : ‘ 8 ; 2 Ss . ho 
plume could hardly be made. 18 inches 18 inches Jong ........ 4.50 


long, black, white, or any solid color, 
price $5. Delivery charges paid to any 
point. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded—$5. 

LONDON SELECTED WILLOW 


Black, white or Fall colors. 


LONDON WILLOW PLUMES 
(3-ply single tie) 


PLUMES. ain he 
The London Willows are all hand- 17 inches long ...... $ 5.00 
knotted and guaranteed. They are un- 18 inches long ...... 7.50 
like many cheap grades, the ends of 19 inches long ...... 8.50 


which are pasted together. This Lon- : : 
don knotted plume, v0 inches long, 3-ply (3-ply double tie) 
thick, price $10.00, was made to meet a 18 inches long ...... $10.00 


popular demand, and is a magnificent 20 inches long 
plume that is giving splendid satisfac- pare me ee eetene raped 
RRO: uwsanis. Maen che ete Seaenken $10. 22 inches long ...... 16.00 


OTHER NOVELTIES IN MARABOUT STOLES AND MUFFS. 
Dainty and modish, light as gossamer, yet warm as furs. Colors: Black 
white and dark tan (natural). Prices run $5.00, $7.50, $10, $15 and up 

FULL VARIETY IN OSTRICH FANS. 

Priced as low as $1 and $2. Special value $5. Superb fan $10. Others 
up to $25. Prices one-third of those where fans are a side-line only 
IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS. 

We make all London Goods direct from advance models froin our 
European and New York Salons, for sale only to our retail customers, 

at maker’s prices. We save you all middlemen’s profits. 
Write our Toronto Office to-day for free Catalogue. 


LONDON FEATHER CO., LIMITED, '™ *23.¢6916°"7 


TORONTO 
Dept. C. London, Eng, Paris New York Montreal Toronto 


CATALOGUE FREE 








Ours is the largest ostrich 
feather business in the 
world, 











LET US SELECT FOR YOU 


If vou cannot wait for Catalogue, 
send express or postal order fo. any 
article listed above, state color pre- 
ferred, and we will select as carefully 
for you as if you were in our Sales 
Parlors. If it is unsatisfactory we 
will exchange or cheerfully refund 
your money, We guarantee satis- 
faction. All goods sent express paid. 






















BUY RIGHT 






thus avoiding middleman’s profits. 


settings of I8K Gold with extra fine diamonds. 
goes with every purchase. Every ring shown here, $25.00 


why you can save money by buyiog your diamonds from us. 
we are makers, not jobbers. 


F. T. PROCTOR 


262 Yonge St. 


bai ra | 
WHEN YOU'RE BUYING <=, 


and to buy right‘you must buy direct from the manufacturers, 


Our line of $25.00 diamond rings comprise the nattiest 
My personal guarantee 


Send for catalogue, showing complete line of jewelry, and which explains 
Remember 


Known and sold to Toronto people for the last fifteen years. 





AO: oy, 


ie 








Toronto 


uy Direct From the Manufacturers 
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“93° HAIR TONIC 


Two Sizes, 50c. and $1.00 


Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 


Your Money Back if it Doesn't 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexo% Stores 


They are the Druggists in nearty 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 





UNITED DRUG CO. BOSTON, MASS (Om om wens ae © on om TORONTO, CANADA 


COPYRIGHT 19790 UNITEO DRUG COMPANY 
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What a Sreat Idea" 


ww a great idea for “his” Christmas! 
And what a great idea for quick, 
stropping idea! 

For $5 you get a Christmas present consisting of silver-plated, self-stropping 
razor, 12 blades and horsehide strop in handsome case, as shown in above picture. 
This pays for a man’s entire shaving expense for years since the AutoStrop strop- 
ping keeps each blade shaip for a long time—sometimes six months to a year. 


easy shaving—this AutoStrop self- 


wate Ls 


Other sets*for travellers with soap and brush $6.50 upwards, 


Factories 


$5 and upwards. 


in Canada and United States. 


Send for free booklet, 


Sold by dealers in both countries, at 
Cheaper than a Doll.r Razor, as the blades last so long. 


Dealer is authorized to refund your money if razor is not satisfactory. 
Get “‘his’’ Christmas present off your mind by getting him an AutoStrop Safety 


Razor today ! 


Strops, Shaves, 
Cleans without 
De aching 
Blade 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 





On 


MADE IN CANADA 
400 Richmond Street, W., Toronto, Canada 


NAZ 


Far Quicker, 
Handier than a 
No-Stropping 
Razor 


61 New Oxford Street, London 
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Reading advertise ments is profitable to you. 
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DON’T SCATTER DUST 
AND MICROBES 


Thus spreading disease and 
discomfort through the house. 
Clean your rugs and carpets 
on the floor, easily and thor- 
oughly, with an 


Alca Vacuum Cleaner 
It has no complicated parts 
to get out of order, with the 
use of it you can make old 
carpets look like new with- 
out effort, and its suction sys- 
tem prevents dust being rais- 
ed in the operation. 

The Alcea would make an ideal 
Christmas Gift. 

Who would be without a 
vacuum cleaner when the 
“ALCA” which is guaranteed 
to be thoroughly reliable ean 
be had for only $6.00. It will 
do the work of the high-pric- 
ed machines. 

Our illustrated catalog will 
give You Further Particulars 
As To The Uses of The ALCA., 
Write For It To-day. 


A. HILLS 


1039 
College St. 


TORONTO 











CHRISTMAS 











YOUR Delivery 
at One Cent a Mile 


MOTORETTE MODEL [L 


Less than 50c. a Day 
Less than Horse Feed 
Can any Grocer, Butcher or Trades- 
man afford to be without one? 
Send for Catalog M, #Priee $675.00 








The MOTORETTE CO. of CANADA 
487 Yonge Street, TORONTO 




















Two Christmas Suggestions 


This is “‘ Hydro-Electric” year, and a very appropriate, as 
well as useful, present would be a piece of electrical heating 
apparatus. 

The ‘Rad ant” Toaster is of neat and attractive design and 
is handsome y finished in nickel. It will make two slices of 
deliciously b rowned teast in two minutes at a trifling expense 
for current, and would be a welcome addition to the equip- 
ment of any breakfast table, 

For impromptu evening suppers the chafing dish occupies a 
place peculiarly its own. The electric chafing dish is a great 


z 


Li ° 
y, en 


Ask for 
our 
complete 
catalogue 
of heating 
uy» ts goods. 





Radiant Toaster. Price $4,00 


' advance on the older type with its primitive alcohol lamp ; there 
— wit is no danger from fire or explosion, and one never finds that it can't 


be used because the alcohol has been forgotten. 


The “Radiant” chafing dish is handsomely finished in nickel or 


brush copper as desired. 
Radiant goods are handled by all the principal dealers, but if you 
cannot obtain them locally we shall be glad to supply you direct. 


Radiant Chafing Dish. Capacity, 3 pints. Price $15.00 


RADIANT ELECTRIC 


LIMITED 


Toronto Office : 
Room 216 Stair Building, 
Bay and Adelaide Streets. 


COMPANY, 


F actory : 
Grimsby, Ont. 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 











FACE AIR HANDS 
NATURE’S TRINITY OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
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The FACE, without the glow of per- HAIR, to havea healthy growth, 
fect health’ is not veene olla = must be absolutely clean, and be HANDS that are well cared for are 
To keep the skin healthy there is kept free from dandruff and dan- 


the outward signs of a refined nature. 
No man or woman who values the 


nothing to equal druff germs. appearance of the hands should be 


se DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S ( eo -- seer gros pee veneers 
Pp 50c. an 1.00 bottles) destroys : i 
It wantin ox oaguane 7 irri-  Condruff and stimulates a yigoroas preparations nnd tools, For koovine 


- ; ] growth without interferi : the nails in perfect condition they are 
tation, and makes the skin soft, fair the natural oils ye og Pe the u.ost satisfactory ever devised. 


and beautiful. necessary to hair health. Try them. 


All of the above can be obtained at most up-to-date Dealers in Toilet Requisites, or for 
six cents (6c.) in stamps (to defray packing and postage) we will send you a sample 
package of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream and Lustrite Nail Preparations, 


ooo 








together with booklet containing information of great interest to every woman. 


a 
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J. PALMER & SON, Limited, 5 and 7 De Bresoles St., Montreal, Que. 
FAD 
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APPEARANCE 


means everything to a woman. What 
good is a new suit, or stylish hat, if the hair 
is dull and lifeless? To be well dressed, 
your hair must be in keeping with your 
costume. When you buy 





DORENWEND’S HAIR GOODS 


you can feei assured of true value, perfect satisfaction that only a great organization can give, 
and of the styles that lead, because they are created by artistic and skillful hair-workers. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR BIG FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE “ No. 23” 
TRANSFORMATIONS, POMPADOURS, WAVES, FRONTS, SWITCHES, Etc. 
(THE NEWEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN STYLES) 


All the new fashions in hair-dressing call for the wearing of aswitch. Send us your sample, 
and let us quote you a price fora beautiful hair switch, in any length. 


Our Catalogue will give you many suggestions for Xmas Gifts. Write to us Now. 


THE DORENWEND CO. OF TORONTO, LTD. 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 103-105 YONGE STREET, e0 TORONTO 
HAIR-GOODS 




















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SEALED AT THE OCEAN 


Thenew Sealshiptens— small tins contain- 
ing 14 and 28 ounces—give fresh oysters 
in individual ice-cold containers. When 


OPENED AT YOUR TABLE 


the contents will be found as fresh and 
delicious as the minute they were taken 
from their shells. Free from water; just 
oysters—and only the best. 


SEALSHIPT OYSTERS 


come from the largest and finest oyster beds in the world. 
Sealshipt Blue Points are the oysters by which others are 


judged. AT YOUR DEALER’S. 


Write us for our free Oyster Cook Book. Retail dealers desiring information apply to 


PRODUCERS SALES CoO. 


Sole Sel'ing Agents. 


159 King Street Fast, - - TORONTO 
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Do You Value The 
Health Of Your 
Family ? 


THEN don’t allow yourself and them to 
go on breathing the dust-tainted, germ- 
laden air raised by the broom method. 
Don’t let your wife’s health be ruined by 
working with the back-breaking, arm- 
tiring broom when there is a quick, easy, 
pleasant method with the aid of the 
best air c'eamer yet devised, the 
“INVINCIBLE” Electric Renovator. 
Not only will this bring an im- 
provement in your family’s health, 
but it will mean a cleaner house 








and less inconvenience to every- 
body. An “INVINCIBLE” 
Electric Renovator will clean 
the house much more effectively 
without raising any dust and wiil 





clean places whieh an ordinary 
broom cannot reach, 


BRING GOOD CHEER INTO 
THE HOME AT THE CHRIST- 
MAS SEASON WITH AN 


“INVINCIBLE” RENOVATOR 


We have stationary or portable machines for! office, store or {home use. 


Write for our illustrated catalogue “R” which 
fully explains the merits of this machine. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 


THE INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR 
MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 


415 YONGE STREET es $3 <6 8 TORONTO 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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WISE OLD 
“SANTA” 


will think of the comfort of 
the skater this Christmas. He 













knows the tendency these days 
is weak ankles and he also 
knows that the solution of the 
weak ankle problem is 


“ PERFECTION” 
Ankle Supports 


They are used by professional skaters and hockey players to 
support their ankles by keeping the shoe and skate firmly in 
line and always in complete control of the skater. The 
‘*Perfection’”’ Support is easily attached and supports the 
ankle without binding it and stopping circulation, 
which of course causes cold feet. 


TO BE|HAD AT ALL HARDWARE DEALERS 


Write for Booklet to-day, which fully illus- 
trates and describes the benefit to be 
derived by using these Ankle Supports. 


OWEN SOUND STEEL PRESS 
WORKS 














Owen Sound, Ontario 






































As a Christmas Gift to Yourself 
or Your Boy Get this Complete 
Course in Physical Culture— Free 


Prepared by Bernarr Macfadden, the Foremost Authority in Health and Body Building 


For a limited time, to every person sending us $1.00 for an 
eight months’ trial subscription to the 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


we're going to give, absolutely without cost, a complete course of lessons in physical culture. 
These have been written by Mr. Macfadden personally, and represent the most effective body 
building course ever compiled. They reflect the knowledge gained in the treatment ot patients 
at his immense Healthatorium, 42nd Street and Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 





This free course is the equal of many courses sold at $50.00 or more 


We make this unusual offer as an inducement for you to get acquainted with Physical Culture— 
the most needed magazine in the field of literature. It teaches in a simple, understandable 
manner, how sickness may be avoided and how you may achieve the highest degree of health 
and strength by just a little physical attention. It prescribes a rational and effective treatment 
of every form of illness Seize this opportunity to divorce yourself forever from the doctors and 
druggists. Just enclose a dollar bill and say, ‘‘Send me your physical culture course, and 
enter my name for an eight months’ subscription to the Physical Culture Magazine.” We will 
cheerfully return your money if you are not satisfied, Add 25c. for Canadian postage. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 1712 Flatiron Building, New York 
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Go LAMINATED HOCKEY. 





A GIFT WORTH WHILE 


—A Guaranteed Skate 


Give your friend a pair of skates on which he can rely absolutely—that never give way at 
eritical moments, that remain rigid, that are durable and a pleasure to skate with—in a 
word, give him a pair of LUNN’S GUARANTEED SKATES. Every feature original in 
construction. 













In these skates the steel is put together in layers and then welded, which makes them very 
durable. The heel-plate is a special feature, making the skate very rigid and splendid for 
hockey playing, and, as the skates are built the same at the heel as the toe, the skates are 
equally suited to backward and forward skating. They are made in two styles: Laminated 
%-inch blade; Damascus 3-16-inch blade. They are the only hand-made skates in the 
world, and are much stronger and more reliable than'the ordinary skate. 


You should have a copy of our legal written certificate of guarantee which 
is given to all purchasers of our skates. Write for a copy to-day. 


G. J. LUNN & CO. 


MONTREAL 








Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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THE a 


Housewife 
Christmas 


will be the merrier with a ‘‘Good 
Cheer” Range to prepare the 
Christmas dinner. It is the joy 
of thousands of households and 
brings Good Cheer and Good 
Cooking wherever it is found 


This is a gift suggestion which 
will benefit the entire household. 


Think it over now, act to-day, 
for Christmas is near. 





- and the Warm Air Heater 


of - that - name 
EE Na RI I A a |e eee 
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Good Cheer 


Ranges are made in a wide variety of sizes and styles, in both steel and cast iron. Our 
Warm Air Furnaces have a national reputation. Hunt up the dealer in your city and he 
will explain it in full. 


Write to us for booklet T,{which contains many 
illustrations of the different lines we make. 


The JAMES STEWART MFG. CO., Limited 


Woodstock, Ontario Winnipeg, Manitoba 


ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS HANDLE ‘**‘GOOD CHEER" RANGES AND FURNACES, 
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UNDAY Vacuum Cleaner 


“ >this is the _ cele- 
KING OF CLEANERS brated “SUNDAY” 














Vacuum Cleaner 
made by the Ot- 
tawa Vacuum 


Cleaner Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., 345-349 Dal- 
housie St., Ottawa, 
Ont., Can. 

Tests made by ex- 
perts on this ma- 
chine show the fol- 
lowing remarkable 
results. 

Vacuum, 10 inches mercury 


asis. 
Air displaced, 33 cubic feet 
per miouie. 
Cost of operation, 1 cent 
per hour. 
am Weight, 37 lbs. 
These figures constitute a record as to equal 
these measurements in any one particular, on the 
part of any other machine, means increased 
weight or cost of operation. 


The SUNDAY is light, powerful, simple and re- 
liable, and very convenient in form for carrying. 
We make the entire machine here and can dupli- 


cate any part instantly. Our guarantee is per- 


manent and covers material and workmanship. 
The equipment is the most complete on the mark- 
et, covering all sorts of housework where a va- 


cuum cleaner can be employed. 
A eard will bring full particulars and the name 


of our agent in your locality. 
COL LE E The Ottawa Vacuum Cleaner Manfg. Co., Limited 


349 Dalhousie Street, Ottawa, 
FRED E. MORRIS, .General Manager 


The young man or woman with To Agents.—Enquire as tg our proposition. Some 
a grip on some professional sub- cpen territory left. \ 


ject bas a much better start in life ; 
than one unprepared for any par- - . ‘ 




































ticular Jine of work. <A _ profession 
should be chosen according to one’s 
inclination and ability. Many have 


plenty of sbility without knowing 
it, and they can only find out by oose a se u 
making the experiment. If you wish 


to step up into a position that pays 
a good salary, and commands re- e e 
spect and social standing, educate 

yourself to take a responsible situ- ris mas a 
ation in the business or professional 
world. <All your studying can be 
done at home in your leisure time. 
Good positions paying $20 to $50 
per week can only be filled by those We have the finest assort- 
who take a course of instruction ment of Travelling Goods 


that prepares and fits them for spe- 


cial work. and Umbrellas in Canada. 


. Nothing would be more 
ITS ALL+s< COUPON 


appreciated. 
Shaw Correspondence School 


=Toronto, Canada 


Express prepaid anywhere 
in Ontario. 








Please explain ( without obligation on my part) bow I can successfully 
qualify for the pesition or profession vaderlined. 



















Cent Accom | Aras Write for our lllustrated 
uditor Designer 

Business Minager Art Specialist Catalogue No. 70. 

Office Correspondent Teacher of Art 

Bookkeeper Story Writer 

Stenographer Journalist 

Penman 4 Newspaper Reporter 

Commercial Specialist Photographer 

Ad-Writer Show-Card Writer 











East & Co., Ltd. 


300 Yonge St. - Toronto 


Name 





Address 





MacLean’'s 
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Could You Think of Anything 
Nicer For a Christmas Gift 


for Father, Mother, Sister or Brother, than this elegant rocker? Frame made of 
selected quarter-cut oak, hand carved and polished, spring seat and buttoned 
back, both upholstered in Morrocoline—an imitation leather that wears like iron 


and can scarcely be told from genuine leather; equal in value to any $10 rocker 
you ever saw. 


ONLY $5.45 


And we will prepay the freight charges to 
any station within 200 miles of Toronto, or 
allow that proportion of charge to greater 
distances. 


Let Us Send It on Approval 
















We allow you to keep 
itfor 5 days. If you 
like it, send us the 
money, or return it to 
us without any ex- 
pense to yourself if it 
does not meet with 


your expectations. 


Only one ex- 
ample of the 
many great 
values shown 
in Catalogue 
No. 4. 


OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 4 WILL 
OFFER YOU A SELECTION OF 500 DIFFERENT USEFUL 
THINGS FOR GIFTS 


The largest {and best selected display of furniture for all uses is shown by photographic cuts. 
All priced well under the usual cost. Send for Catalogue No 4 to-day. 


THE ADAMS FURNITURE CoO., Limited 


CANADA'S LARGEST TORONTO, ONTARIO 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. ee ee ae 








CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. MacLean’s Magazine. 








A Grand Gift 
To a Lady 


—A BOX OF PEN-ANGLE 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSE 


made of light-weight pure Sea Island i: 4 2000/9 
Mercerized Yarn, having all the bril- rn ms 

liancy of silk and especially suitable for Oxblood 
dress occasions. Made in black, light 
and dark tan, champagne, myrtle, pearl 
grey, oxblood, helio, sky, pink, bisque 
and navy. 


Put up in Boxes, 


Heavier weight in Line 1175—3 pairs $1. 


Fine qualities in Cashmere—Lines 1150, 
1760, 1112, 50c pair. 
Pure thread Silk, Line 2300, $1.50 pair. 


PENMAN’S LIMITED 


Paris, - Ontario 
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An Innovation in Oil Heaters 


The Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater, with 
its drums enameled in turquoise, is an ornament to any 
room, whether in the country or city home. 


No home is quite complete without a Perfection Oil Heater. It is a 
necessity in the fall and spring, when it is too warm to start the regular heating 
apparatus, and too cool to be without heat. In the midst of winter it is often con- 
venient as an auxiliary heater, as there are always some cold corners in a house. 


The enameled heater always presents a nice appearance, as the enamel will 
not tarnish or burn off. It is not an “enamel paint,” but it is the same as the 
enamel of your cooking utensils. 


The Perfection is the most reliable and convenient portable heating device you can 
find. An automatically-locking flame spreader prevents turning the wick high enough to smoke. 


ERFECTIO 


SMOKELESS 


Dealers everywhere. Ask yours to s' ow 
you the Perfection Heater enameled; or write 
for descriptive circular to any agency of 


The Imperial Oil Co., Limited. 
The Queen City Oil Co., Limited. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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3a = CURED ie 


pine > 


zl ZREAT M ENT 
“IN THREE DAYS 


We guarantee under contract to cure the 
craving for liquor in three days, without 
the use of hypodermic injections. 

Results attest that our treatment is the 
most successful in the world. 


Call or write for booklet, 
GATLIN INSTITUTE 
428 Jarvis St., Toronto 
A. Hargrave, Mgr. Phone North 4538 








= 
Gr TL LIENS 











R. D. EVANS 


BRANDON, MAN. CANADA 


Discoverer of the “EVANS CANCER TREATMENT.”’ 
If you have Cancer write to him. 




















Mount Animals and Birds 


Game heads, fish, tan skin and make rugs. 
Learn the wonderful art of taxidermy by mail. Only 
a few know this great profession. You are sure to 
make a big income asa professional taxidermist. 
More work than you can do and all ata handsome 
fivure. We guarantee to make you a success- 
ful taxidermist by mail or no tuition. Thou- 
sands have been successful. Write today for our 
great FREE book “‘How te Learn to Mount § 
Birds and Animals.’’ Write at once — now. 
N.W. School of Taxidermy,5079 Elwood Bdg. Omaha, Neb. 
































MOST ECONOMICAL 
= Healthful and Satisfactory 


For old or new houses are Hard- 
wood Floors 
If you contemplate building or refurnishing it 
\ is safe to consider that no outlay will so furnish 
iy andenricha dwelling as fine hardwood floors. 
\ I nave 18 years’ experience in Toronto and know 
Write for Pricea. 


TORONTO 
(High Park) 





how. Estimates Free 


i 
GEORGE KNOWLES, 


COMMON SENSE KILLS 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER RATS , MHCE, 


ROACHES, 
” Common Sense Mfg.Co. BeED-BUGS& 

381 Queen St. West, \, oTEs 
Toronto, Ont. , 


51 Hewitt 
Ave. 
















The 
Original 
and 


Only 


Genuine 





Beware 
of 
Imitations 
Sold 
on the 
Merits 
of 
Minard’s . 


Liniment 


4 


hie —- LIMITED — 
ies ORB TO C.C RICHARDS &Gt 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Disagreeable Way 
Gig? 
til Se 


f, 
fe PDON'Tspoil your day 
fk by commencing 
with a cantankerous 
tie and collar. Guard 
4 against a ruffled tem- 
4 per by using 


A The “ OXFORD” 
Necktie Holder 


At your dealer's. 


WA 


7 Sent prepaid on receipt of 
25c. Coin or stamps. All 
instructions with each 
Holder. 


The Oxford Novelty 
Mig. Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


” Owen Sound, Ont. 
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WILL YOUR HAIR TURN GREY? 


Or will you have any Jeft to turn grey? Dandruff 
is the most common cause of baldness, so if you use 
Dander Off, and remove dander, you ensure your- 
selfa growth of luauriant hair. 


Write for copy of our guarantee and ether information, 


Cc. H. Hughel & Company 


Toronto Ontario 

















FOR MEN 
Feels so easy you forget you have it-on, lies 


C.'M. C. GARTER fan 


flat on the leg, no metal touches you, all col- 
ors, from your haberdasher or direct, 25c. 
C.H. WESTWOOD MFG. CO., Lro. 
B84 WELLINGTON SrT.. w. TORONTO 











ELECTRIC RESTORER 


restores every nerve in the 
Phosphonol body to its proper tension, re- 


siores vim aiu vitality. Makes you strong and 
vigorous. Phosphonol will make you a new 





person. Phosphonol is your medicine regardless 
of yourcondition or age, allforms of nerve weak- 
ness, despondency, mental worry are at once dis- 
pelled. Price $3 a box, or two for $5. Mailed to 
any address. The Scobell Drug Company, 
Dpt. B., St. Catharines, Ont. 











Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 

A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 


Wholesale Canadian Agents 














Jaeger Christmas 











Dressing Gowns—Smoking and Lounge 
Jackets — Sweaters — Motor Coats — 
Hoods — Gloves — Steamer Rugs — Tra- 
velling Rugs—Golf Coats—-Waistcoats— 


Mitts, etc. 


At any Jaeger Store, or Store where Jaeger goods are kept. 


Sanitary 


Dr. Jaeger's Woollen 


231 Yonge Street, Toronto 


316 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal 





Goods — 





The judgment shown in the selection of gifts adds 
largely to their value—JAEGER PURE WOOL 
GOODS include something suitable for everybody. 


System (Co., Ltd. 


Steele Block, Portage Ave., Winnipeg 
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SECURE A 
usiness Library FREE. 


Every subscriber to MacLean’s Magazine is given the privilege 
of securing a Business Library without the expenditure of one 
cent. 

No better medium through which we can improve our busi- 
ness abilitic 3 and go a step higher in our educational achievements, 
than to read and digest the experiences of others who have attained 
success. 

In order that our readers can enjoy the privileges of reading 
some of the great literary and business successes of recent years, 
we have made special arrangements whereby they can get a library 
free in return for a little congenial work during spare hours on 
their part. 

Kach subscriber sending us one new yearly subscription, paid 
in advance, to MacLean’s Magazine at $2.00, will receive in returs 
his chaice of any book in the list on the opposite page. By sending 
2 subscriptions he will receive 2 books, for 3 subscriptions, 3 books, 
ete. 

Any person not already subscribing to MacLean’s and desir- 
ing to avail himself of the opportunity of securing one or more of 
our books, may send in his order and then take up the work. 

very subscriber should take advantage of this splendid 
opportunity. 


USE THIS COUPON : 
MacLean’s Magazine, 
145-149 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 
(;entlemen :— 


I enclose $...... _ eer yearly subscriptions to MacLean’s 
Magazine to be sent to 
PL 5 co be ea eeu be ad bees LS ea , 
eri ay en a re ER ee hae cack a eda pede 
cM aie Be on phe ke eee Re hi, ag ge eek SO. 
I il Se oe as aig hus be Address ...... 


In return please forward to address below by the first mail, absolute- 
ly free of charge, your book ...... 


Pe eeee, #8680070 8 6688284 6 €£2:'0 86 6.060 626 O26 6 


Your Name ...... 


























It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Free Books for Every Subscriber 


Pushing to the Front 


HIS volume will enable the reader to discover his strong 

points and guard his weak ones. It will help him to find 

his right place in life, and teach him how to bring out the 
very best that is in him, and that, too, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances. 

It tells the romance of achievement, and by anecdotes and 
concrete examples shows how successful men and women of all 
times and countries have in a discouraging environment, and in 
the face of formidable obstacles, struggled and won out. 

Among its tonic chapter titles are: 

What Career?—Victory in Defeat—Concentrated Energy-- 
Nerve—Grit, Grip, Pluck—Cheerfulness and Longevity—The Tri- 
umph of Enthusiasm—The Man and the Opportunity—The Rewari 
of Perseverance—-Possibilities in Spare Moments—Self-Respect 
and Self-Confidence—Boys With No Chance. 

President McKinley said: “I have read with unusual interest 
‘Pushing to the Front.’ It cannot but be an inspiration to every 
one who reads it, and who is possessed of an honorable and high 
ambition.” 

“It is more fascinating than any romance. We wish that it 
might be placed in every library, every school, and every home 
in the land.’”—New York Home Journal. 


The Young Man Entering Business —_ 


ANY of the writer’s most forceful and helpful “Talks to May i) Hn 

Young Men” have been gathered into this volume. It has 0 

been called ‘‘the most practical book the author has ever MI 
written.” It deals with problems of practical life. It is a strong 
plea for self investment, an appeal to make the most of oneself. 
It shows a boy how to choose upward, how to find his right 


place, and how to keep it. Among its sixty-three chapter titles 
are: 
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The Country Boy’s Opportun- 
ities. 

The Most Trying Period in a 
Young Man’s Life. 

Capital Within Your Own 
Power. 

A Divine Hunger for Growth. 

Character Building and Mind 
Moulding through Reading. 

The Great Need of Power. 

A Recipe for Wise Living. 

Choose Upward. 

Prospects Ruined by Parents’ 
Choice of Occupation. 

Avoid Misfit Professions. 

When It Is Right to Change. 

The Value of Business Train- 


ng. 
How Shall I Get a Position? 


Promotion Comes from Excep- 
tional Work. 

Shall I Go Into Business for 
Myself? 

The Importance of Self-Confi- 
dence. 

Wasting Our Energy-Capital. , 

The Side-tracked Man. 

Chronic Leaners. 

Trying Something “For a 
While.” 

Misers of Time. 

System and Order. 

Other Men’s Brains. 

What is the Matter with Your 

Help? 

Sensitiveness and Success. 

Be Fair with Your Competitors. 


“Packed as it is with sensible, practical counsels, this volume 
can be cordially recommended to stimulate and encourage young 
men starting out,in business life.’—Brooklyn Times. 


The Miracle of Right Thought 


HE wholesome creed of which this stimulating book is an 

I exposition is in effect that “whatever the soul is taught to 
expect, that it will build. Our heart longings are prophecies. 
They measure the height of our aim, the range of our efficiency.” 
As an example, if we seek to be prosperous, we should lock for- 
ward to prosperity as an assured fact. Prosperity and success 
are impossible if the mental attitude is hostile to them. No one 
ean become well-to-do while he expects to remain poor. This is 
only one application of the theory enunciated. The chapter head- 
ings indicate other points made: “Self-Encouragement by Self- 
Suggestion,” “Change the Thought, Change the Man,” “The 
Power of Suggestion,” etc. The book is certain to strike a re- 
sponsive chord among the multitude of readers of Dr. Marden’s 


inspiring works. 


Technical Book Dept., 
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The MacLean Publishing Go. 


143-149JUniversity Avenue, TORONTO 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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| FORM | 
sie 
| HISCOTT Method, |} 


working along scientific lines, |} 
removes blemishes from the 
skin, face, hair and hands, and 


BEAUTY | 











develops healthy beauty in them 
all. The treatment is painless, | 

safe, natural and effective, as |j||| 
is witnessed by the large num- | 
ber of testimonials received 
from satisfied patients. 








Booklet “D” contains many beauty 
hints, information and | 
prices, with sample | 
toilet cream. Free 
on request. 4 
























































































































































| $300.0 


| MAN in | wo Months 


| HIS is what one of the 

| circulation representatives 

| of MacLean’s Magazine earned 

| in commissions during the 

| months of August and Septem- 

ber this year. 

| You can secure a position 

| in your town similar to the one 
which enabled this man to earn 
the $300 by writing to 

The MacLean Publishing Company 

143-149 University Ave. 














Toronto, Canada 














HOW TO OPEN, KEEP and _ 
- CLOSE A SET OF BOOKS 


“The Elements of Bookkeeping and Business Practice” 
By W. J. ROSS, A.C.A. 


Contains much advanced accountancy information and has a 
glossary of commercial terms. Send One Dollar and get the book. 
































| 


W. J. ROSS, . Box 176, Barrie, Ontario 





HARBUTTS 


Pp LASTICIN E 


























DRAT THE Boy ANI 


= Sl, 
i CAVE HIM THAT FORCE TOG 


HOME 
MODELLING 
OUTFITS 


Am Delightful Occupation for the, long 
winter evenings. ‘‘PLASTICINE” is a 
perfect material, ever ready for use with- 
out water—it causes no mess or trouble. 
Made in 5 Beautiful Colours, and put up in 
Special Boxes. 


THE BUILDER BOX. 
THE DESIGNER BOX. 
THE COMPLETE MODELLER. 
THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. 
THE CHILD’S DELIGHT. 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Ask your dealer to show you boxes or write to 


The Geo. Hendry Co. 
Aisi 
Wm. Harbutt, A.R.C.A. Bathampton, Bath. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ETC., ETO. 


Toronto 








‘It is ‘to your advantage 








to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 


. 
lee em 
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“EZE”’ Single 





A GIFT EVERY 
MAN WANTS 


“ELE” 


(Pronounced Easy) 


SUSPENDERS 


in handsome, fancy-top box. 
Dozens of stylish designs, 
pleasing to the most exacting 
tastes. ! 


“EZE”’ Single (no extra 
charge for fancy box) 50c. 


**EZE”’ Combination, with arm-bands and 1 OO 
garters to match (no extra charge for fancy box) * 


“EZE” Suspenders 
have the famous 
slide-easy back, 
which takes the 
strain off the 
shoulders. 


If your dealer 
hasn’t them, write 
us direct, enclos- 
ing price, mention 
size and color, and 
we will prepay to 
your address. 
THE KING 
SUSPENDER CO. 


64-68 Ade aide St. E 
Toronto, Canada 




































































**EZE’”’ Combination 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine, 
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Facts Worth Considering 


WELL Dressed 
A gentleman is just as 
particular about the 
QUALITY of the materials 


as he is about [the [cut or 


style of his clothes. 


If, when you are 





selecting materials fur a 
suit, you see the name. 


Fes. VICKERMANe SONS, Lip % 


- TRADE MARK REG. -. 
in gold letters along the selvedge of the cloth you 
can rest assured that you are getting the best 
in cloth that British looms have yet 


produced. 
They Never Fade. 


Vickerman’s Serges, Worsteds, 
Vicunas, Llamas 


are suitable for any garment. 
Colors :---BLACK, BLUES, GREYS. 


NISBET & AULD, Limited 


WHOLESALE SELLING AGENTS FOR CANADA 





























It 1s to your “advantage to ‘mention Maclean's Magazine, 
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22 King St. West, - | P. Bellinger, Prop. tain that look. 
426 Yonge St., - - - Stewart Price, Manager 
102 & 104 Yonge St., - H. A. Irving, Manager Prices from”$ 1 5.00 to 











Ulster 


Comfort 


combined 
: with 


> Style 


I}, # | NECESSARY com- 

| / | bination for an out- 

; Y [| er garment which you 

\ have to wear 4 or 5 
months in the year. 





Fashion-Craft in clothing 
means more than a 
name, but is Fashion— 
Craftily devised to be 
both artistic and useful. 

















ees OH} 


j a 
MODEL NO83 Fra 





The Ulster shown, made 
from the latest patterns 
in fancy tweed, is a 
SHOPS OF double-breasted 4-button 
yD coat, with a medium 
height collar— made with 
or without a strap across 


back. 


4 


Made for look« »s well 


as comfort—Will re- 


Toronto 





And 100 points throughout Canada. i $2 5.00 aa $30.00 —— 
L-8-11 


Don't fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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The Collar 
You've Often 
ya il Wished For! 


Easy to Put On---Easy to Take Off 


You'll find this new W. G. & R. Derby Collar stylish, perfect-fitting and 
comfortable---with the new Slip-on Buttonhole which banishes all the old 
discomforts of getting your “closefit” collars to button neatly and easily. 





The “Derby” has plenty of space for tie to slide easy. Like all W. 








G. & R. goods, these collars Made By 
have smart style, high quality 


and give genuine satisfaction. 
vlna TRADE _ ae, t 
\ 


Your Dealer 
Has Them MARK 


4 
OF BERLIN, ONT. 


HAL L E NGE? Save a money 


Stop all laundry troubles. ‘Chal- 
lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 
a rub from a wet cloth—-smart and 
dressy always. The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Challenge’’ Brand 
write us enclosing money, 25c. for collars, 


50>. pe. prin for cuffs. We will supply 
you. Senu for new style book. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 
Limited 
54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 
2142 


E. PULLAN 


Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 
any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. Orders prompt- 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 
ee De Dae at ane Saeee, Bow 2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
germs, but you can free it absolute- Phone, Main 4693. TORONTO. 


ly and destroy every harmful mole- , ; : - — oe: 
Outside View, cule in suspension withthe electric Inside View 


current provided in the ‘* Galvo.” IF IT LEAKS <& Ww ors we ata 
ae 


Safeguerd the health of your family by placing a ‘'Galvo” Ss = > 2. 2 
3 gen MENDETS 
me 6 a 


Filter on every tap. . 
PRICE 50c. PEPAID ; 
¥ in granite ware, 4-4 ell fan Rm eae 


























Don’t Drink Water 


unless it has paszed through a 


“Galvo”’ Filter 


Even the best of town water, how- 








4 





Z 


Write us for liiustr ated Circularwith 
proofs. Agents wanted ever j;where 
otensils, etc. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can ak cae 


THE ANTI-SPLASH FILTER CO. - Owen Sound, Ont. & them. Fit any surface. Perfectly smooth. MOTT invention. 


Household neceasity. Millions in use, Send for sample package, 10a, 


oe lete pk 
EEurrh ire G0" Deve tose tein Arenas Ook 
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HIM A 
BALDWIN 

CAMP LAMP 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


This practical, handy, simple lamp makes a 
useful, satisfaction-giving present that any 
nun or boy will appreciate. 

It projects a bright white 14-candle power 
ight 150 feet. It lights the way and increases 
the pleasure and safety of coasting, skating 
or sleighing. Can be fastened on sled or 
sleigh—or worn on cap or belt, leaving both 
hands free. 

For hunting, trapping or fishing through the 
ice it is a great convenience. When summer 
comes it can be used for camping, boating, 
driving, lighting one’s way through the woods 
or wherever outdoor light is required at 
night. The 


| 


BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


burns acetylene gas which is the best light 
for use on the water. Absolutely safe, never 
blows out, no glass to break, no grease, soot 
or smoke. 25¢c worth of carbide for 50 hours 
light. As a tent or boat light it has no equal. 
Fills every lighting requirement for hunting, 
fishing and camping. Weight, 5 ounces; 
height, 344 inches. 
Sold by leading Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Dealers or sent pre- 
paid by mail upon receipt of regular 
price $1.00. Highly polished nickel 
plate $1.50. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. Write for it to-day, 
giving your dealer’s name and address. 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
312 Board of Trade Bldg., Montreal, Can. 
26 Franklin 
Street, 
New Yoik 
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Made 
specially for those 
who appreciate and 
can afford “quality” and 
taste in their clothing. 












The process of manufacturing 
it is expensive from start to 
finish—on account of the great 
care necessary to attain the 
“CEETEE” standard of excellence. 
Every garment is shaped to fit 
the form during the process of 
knitting—the edges are all 
knitted together (not sewn). 

Each garment is so soft and 
clean that a baby can wear 
it without injury to its skin. 













Made in all sizes and weights for 
Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 






SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS 
WORN BY THE BEST PEOPLE 










We guarantee every ‘ Ceetee’’ garment 
to be absolutely unshrinkable 










MANUFACTURED BY 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd, 


GALT, ONTARIO 







LOOK FOR THE SHEEP 
ON EVERY GARMENT 







2 
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A Book Makes a Beautiful and Tasty Present 

















BOOKS FOR CANADIANS BY 3Y CANADIANS 





A Beautiful Gift Book 


THE DIARY OF 
MRS. JOHN GRAVES 


SIMCOE 
wife of the First Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of 


Upper Canada, 1792-6, with Notes 
and a Biography, by 


J. Ross Robertson 


and two hundred and thirty-seven 
illustrations, including ninety re- 
productions of interesting sket- 
ches made by Mrs. Simcoe. 


Cloth - $3.00 net 


FROM TENDER- 
FOOT TO SCOUT 


By 
A. C. Ruddy 
Fully illustrated 
Cloth - $1.25 net 


The Best Boys’ Book 
of the year. 


THE FOURTH 
WATCH 


By 

H. A. Cody 
Author of “The 
Frontiersman” 
Cloth . $1.25 

A new book by the 
great Canadian 
writer. 





THE STORY OF 
TEGUMSETH 


By 
Norman Gurd 


Uniform in style with 
“The Story of Isaac 
Brock” 


Cloth, beautifully illustrated 
in colors and in half- 
tone, $1.00 net. 


ON WESTERN 
TRAILS IN THE 
EARLY SEVEN- 
TIES 


John  —_ 
Cloth - $1.25 


A new and interesting 
book by this Veteran 
Pioneer. 


SONGS OF THE 
PRAIRIE 


By 
Robert J. C. Stead 


Lambskin,minaiature form,$1 
Velvet Calf, $1.25 


Similar in binding to 
“Songs ofa Sourdough” 





Evolution of the 


Prairie Provinces 
By 
W. S. Herrington, K.C. 


Author of “Heroines of 
Canadian History” 





A WREATH OF 
CANADIAN SONG 
By 


C. M. Whyte-Edgar 
Cloth - Illustrated, $1.25 


SUNSHINE--- 
SHADDER 


By 
Jean Mitchell Smith 
Cloth - $1.00 net 


A story of Jife in an 
Ontario Border 


A collection of Canad- 
Cloth - 75c. 
‘ ' ian Verse which makes Settlement, 
A Book about our | an excellent Christmas Quaint, Charming, 
Western Empire Gift. Interesting. 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher | 


29-37 Richmond Street West, 


TORONTO, Canada 




















It is to your advantage to mentio mn MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


inspires confidence. To be well-dressed is not to be over-dressed, but to be attired in 
suitable clothing. 


‘ The Curzon tailoring is something more than ordinary workmanship, just as the Curzon 
is cut is something outside the realm of mere draftsmanship. It means Distinction and Character. 
l That is why well-dressed men, not only in Canada, but all over the World, wear Curzon clothes. 


OVERCOAT TO MEASURE From °8.60 


(CARRIAGE AND DUTY PAID) (Valued by clients at $20.) 


Most Wonderful Tailoring Creation of the Century, Perfect Style, Perfect Cut, Perfect 
Finish, Perfectly Trimmed. 
MADE FROM REAL BRITISH MATERIALS. 

It will pay you to write for our explanatory booklet and free patterns of cloth, fashion-plates 
and unique list of testimonials. With these will be found our registered system of self- 
measurement and tape measure, so that you may, with perfect accuracy and a degree of 
certitude equal to that of a local tailor, take your own measurements in the privacy of your 
own home. Complete satisfaction or we refund money. Will your own tailor guarantee this? 


One Silver and Two Gold Medal Awards. 
iy Read our unique list of unsolicited testimonials. $25,000 forfeited if not absolutely genuine. 
WRITE FOR FREE PATTERNS. 


Address for Patterns: CURZON BROS., c/o THE CLOUGHER SYNDICATE (Dept. 139), % 
be 449 Spadina Avenue, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 











The World’s 
Measure 
Tailors, 


60/62 CITY ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


West End Depot: 
4 Pembroke House, 133 and i135 Oxford Street, London, England. 


Please mention this paper. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. | 
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WINTER 
TRAVEL 


Every year sees a large increase in the number of Canadians 
who spend the winters in the south or abroad, where they can 
enjoy all the summer sports during the winter season. 
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The service of our Travel Department is at,the disposal of 
* our subscribers. Information about hotels, resorts, routes of 
travel, etc., will be gladly given without”charge. 


Write us, stating your intended itinerary. 


Travel Department 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Avenue 
Toronto, Canada 
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~ Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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HERE IS A NEW SUCCESS SHAPE 

JUST ADDED TO THE RANGE 
This is the latest in close-front collars, 
featuring the long points. The edges of 


this model keep right tight together, and 
make a very smart looking collar. 


Price 2 for 25c. everywhere. 

























You shake down the 66 98 
whe oe coo °° Hecla Furnace 
in the 
There are Each 
FOUR one can 
grate bars be 
in the shaken 
“ Hecla ” separately. 

You don't have to shake the whole fire to Naturally, one grate is easier to shake 
get out the ashes around the edge of the than four all geared together. That is why 
firepot. people find the HECLA ‘‘no trouble to look 

You don’t shake down a lot of good coal onan : 
with the ashes. Fused Joints—a patented ‘‘ Hecla” feature 

You don't have to usea poker at all. —keep the house free of gas, smoke and 

The ‘*Hecla” Triangular Bar Grate dust. 
allows you to shake just the part of the fire Write for free copy of our new catalogue 
where the ashes are. without disturbing the which describes these and other special 
rest of the coals. features. 

Li ° 
Clare Bros. & Co., Limited . Preston, Ont. 





























FROM THE TOP TO THE BOTTOM 


“PARAGON” Scuoot Desks 


are solidly built, well put together and finely finished. They are 
constructed so as to give the scholar the greatest comfort at his 
work, while at the same time enforcing a correct sitting position. 
They combine cheapness, durability, elegance and neatness. 


Send for lilustrated Catalog and Prices. 


JAMES SMART MFG. CO., Limited 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN, 













Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 











HOTEL GUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway | 


Station and 53d 8t 
Elevated. 








**“Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


Best Hotel Aceommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Or'‘ental Rugs 





Ten minutes’ walk 
to twenty Theatres 











‘Excellent Restaurant. 


Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout | 


New and Fireproof. | 
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WHEN IN OTTAWA 
STOP AT THE 


HOTEL 
CECIL 


The Tourist’s ‘Rendezvous’! 
Centrally situated for the 
theatres and shopping. Fur- 
nished throughout in Mission 
Oak. Every modern conveni- 
ence. Elaborate _ service. 


European and American Plans. 


WALTER B. WALBY 


PROPRIETOR 
Write for Tariff and Descriptive Literature. 














: 











HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly moder European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. Inthe business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations, Rates reasonable. 


One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 





Wa 





RATES 











' Rooms, ome person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Nf 





Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 
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Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00to $4.50 














WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Corner Adams and Park Streets 








Ip the 
center of 


ping and 
Business 
District. 


Has large 
Convention 
Hall, 


“Grand 
Roof 
Garden 
Cafe,’ 


Music from 
p.m. to 
12 p.m. 


EVERY 
ROOM 
HAS A 
PRI- 
VATE 
BATH. 

















European Plan. Rates: $1.50 per Day and Up. 
L. W. TULLER, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL VICTORIA 
Chicago 


In the heart of fwholesale, 
retail and theatrical district. 
Fireproof construction. 
$1.00 and up per day 


Remodeled and refurnished at an expense 
of over $150.000, 


OPPOSITE LA SALLE DEPOT 
Cor. Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER, Pres. 
CHAUNCEY T. KRYMER, Secty. 





HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Highest Grade 
Ideal Location 


**SPECIAL:—Take publio taxicab from depot to hotel at 
our expense. Instruct driver to charge service to Hotel 
Lenox. No extra charge in hotel rates. ” 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for * Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls.” It will be 
sent with our compliments. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 


Fireproof 

















WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 
STOP AT 





“THE WASCANA’’ 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. 


RATES, $3.00 up, 











WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 





P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 
European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 











Ganadians In the Mediterranean 


| 
I am open for engagements to take tourists | 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. | 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced | 
tourists. By arranging in advance can | 
meet the steamer and take parties. | 

















LEXINGTON HOTEL 
2135-41 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Fireproof, 500 rooms, single and en suite, with 
or without bath, 3 cafes and grill room. 

Popular Prices. 
Has large Convention Hall. 
MONTROSE AND McHUGH 


Props. 
T. V. STRAIN, Manager 


Hotel Montrose 
Cedar Rapids, IOWA 





Also 


JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 
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It will pay you to answer advertisements, 




















Winter Cruis 


Under Perfect Conditions To 


South America 
Take a Delightful Cruise to South America, by the S. S. Bluecher (12,500 tons), the 


largest cruising steamer sailing from one America to the other. Offers every luxury and 
comfort. Leaving New York, January 20, 1912. Ports of call: PORT OF SPAIN, 
PERNAMBUCO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES. (Across the Andes), PUNTA ARENAS, 
(through the STRAITS of MAGELLAN,) VALPARAISO, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BAHIA, PARA, BRIDGETOWN, and ST. THOMAS. Optional side trips everywhere. 
Duration of cruise 80 days. Cost, $350 and up. 





Ss 


West Indies Five Delightful Cruises to Panama Canal, Venezuela and Bermuda, 


leaving New York by the Palatial Twin-screw Steamers 


S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 28 days, January 23, February 24,1912 . . $150 and up. 
S. S. Hamburg (11,000 tons), 21 days, February 10, March 7, 1912 . . $125 and up. 
S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 16 days, March 16,1912 . . . . . . . $85 and up. 


Around the Worl November, 1912, and February, 1913, by the Large 


Cruising Steamship “Victoria Luise,” (16,500 tons). 

Grand Annual Event 
A few accommodations available on S. S. Cleveland, from San Francisco, February 6, 1912. 
NCE REE eA TA RT PT es ES 8 SS MA es RRR AE owt 














“It is to your advantage ‘to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Grand Annual Cruise to the Orient 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, S. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons). 
Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, on a 78-Day Cruise to Madeira, Spain, 
the Mediterranean, and the Orient. Cost, $325 and upward. The “Victoria Luise” 
is equipped with modern features providing every luxury and comfort on long cruises. 


Special Trip by the superb transatlantic liner “Kaiserin 
Italy and Egypt Auguste Victoria,” the largest and most luxurious steamer 


of the service. Equipped with Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, 
Electric Baths, Elevators. Will leave New York, February 14, 1912, for Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, Naples and Port Said. Time for 
sight-seeing at each port. To or from Port Said, $165 and up. To or from all other 
ports, $115 and up. 

Your comfort and pleasure assured. 


Send for booklets, giving information, etc. 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE ° . 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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JUST AN That Requires No Stropping, 
° Setting, or Taking Apart After 
Ordinary Razor! “rig 


SALES QUINTUPLED IN 12 MONTHS—See Accountants’ Certificate. 


‘“‘We have examined your books as requested and find that the sales of your Razors for the past 
six months, from December, 1910, to May 31, 1911, are more than five times greater than for the 
corresponding six months of the previous year.’ 


NON-SAFETY Y SC DELUXE 


PRICES—Nickel-plated, in pull-off case, and six blades, $3.75 Silver-plated, in leather velvet- 
lined case, and 8 blades, $6.00. Extra Blades, Packet of 8, 75c. 


All our razors are invented by a British Officer and made entirely of British material. 





After use. rinse in hot water, 
shake off the drops, and put 
away. 


Write for Booklet 


Yorkshire Steel Co. 


Limited (B. Dept.) 


30, Holborn, LONDON, E.C. 


(England) 


























in killing power 


it the sportsman’s favorite. 


purchasing. 


nearest dealer in Ross Rifles on request. 


Prices from $25.00 


ROSS RIFLE CO. - 








For Big Game 


The Ross knows no Superior 


The low trajectory of the Ross Rifle, its 
speed and accuracy in loading, make 


Made in Canada, you not only secure the 
best value, but avoid all customs diffi- 
culties when seeking duplicate parts, 
etc. See the “ROSS” models before 


We will send illustrated catalogue and name of 


Quebec 


B-8-11 


‘ 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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trade in Eastern Canada. The GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY is fast becoming, a factor in = 
: traffic and is now the line par excellence inthe Gnadian West. 5 
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Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Canadian Northern Steamships 











“Royal George” and “Royal Edward” 


MON TREAL—QUEBEC TO BRISTOL 


(Summer Service) 


HALIFAX TO BRISTOL 


(Winter Service) 


Their equipment and interior appointments are of the most luxurious and modern 
description, and all the conveniences and comforts that make for anenjoyable voyage 
have been thoroughly anticipated. Marconi wireless, deep-sea telephones, passen- 
ger elevators, superbly appointed apartments, the first cabin, second cabin, the best. 
The third cabin has set a new standard of comfort in this class of accommodation. 


“i 
THE ROYAL LINE 


CHRISTMAS SAILINGS 
From BRISTOL From HALIFAX 
Wednesday Wednesday 


Nov. 15th ROYAL EDWARD Nov. 29th 
Nov. 29th ROYAL GEORGE Dec. 13th 


And fortnightly thereafter. 
Full particulars and tickets obtainable from any Steamship or Railway Agent. 


‘ 
P. Mooney, General Agent, Canadian Northern Steamships, - 123 Hollis Street, Halifax, N.S. 
Guy Toombs, “ 14 i iy ™ 226-230 St James St., Montreal, Que. 
H.C. Bourtier, “ ie ” . v3 52-56 King St. East, Toroato, Ont. 
A. H. Davis, “ i = 7 . 272 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 


ES wall 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. sete 
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A RELIABLE’ ENGINE 
IN EVERY “GIDLEY” 


GIDLEY Ltauncues 





logue ‘‘G,”’ sent you free on request. 


ORDER NOW FOR 1912 


Not only is a Gidley boat a delight 
to the eye, but it is a beautiful 
craft to work, for it is fitted with 
athorovghly reliable engine. 





Don’t wait until next season is upon you, but order 
ahead of time, and have everything in shape before 
boating begins. 


Full details contained in our illustrated cata- 








THE GIDLEY BOAT COMPANY, LIMITED, PENETANGUISHENE, ONTARIO - d 


This Kerosene Engine 


Cuts Your Expenses 75% 





OU should not even consider engines that operate on gasoline only. 


kerosene, absolutely makes operation on this fuel too expensive. 
The Perfection Kerosene Engine operates on any engine fuel. When you 
purchase it you are on the safe side —proof against all fluctuations of the 
market. You can always run this engine at a greatfuel saving and get 
the greatest amount of work done. The Perfection vaporizes its own 
keresene and so makes it as efficient as gasoline— something other 
engines cannot do. 
The Perfection is very light, portable, has only three moving parts, 
runs everything about the place, is lower in price than any other engine 
of its capacity on the market. 


PERFECTION Kerosene Engine 
Sent You on 15 Days’ Free Trial 


See your dealer at once and ask him to let you have a copy of our 
Fiee ENGINE ROOK which shows the sizes and styles of the 
**pPerfection’’ and explains this very attractive 
offer. Your dealer will send any *’Perfection’’ 
Engine to your farm for 15 days and let you 
return it if you are not satisfied. Ask him 
about it. If he does not carry the “‘Perfection"’ 

write to us and we will send you our 
Free Engine Book direct. 


~~ Quick Shipment Guaranteed 


> 
The day we get your order we will 
ship your engine. No delays at this 
time of the year —aman wants bis en- 
gine and wants it quick. We have 
ready rigut nowthe very engine you 
require. Get your order in quick. 


CAILLE PERFECTION 
MOTOR CO. 


206 Second Ave., Detroit. 








Mich 


The rapidly rising price of gasoline, now 6 to 16 cents higher than, 







































BUSINESS 


They keep your name and business 
continually before the public, attract- 
ing attention by their originality and 
reach a wider public than any other 
form of publicity. Let us give you 
an estimate for your business. 


Phone or call for Catalog R. 


Death & Watson, Limited 


TORONTO 























“EDELWEISS” 


A GIFT THAT W2?ULD BE APPRECIATED 


It would be hard for you to find something more appropriate as a gift for a Gentleman than H, Boker 
& Co.’s ‘*‘EDELWEISS ' Razor. These Razors are not only made to look good, but are good. 





TEMPERED 
EXTRA HARD 


sii uations difficult to access ‘“ E1)}ELWEISS 


; ] 2 F< 
treat this razor during the pr cess of manufart! 








“ ga: rt or small white flower that growsonly on the Alps and Pyrenees, at a great altitude—in 
EDELWEISS” isthe name of ® plant of i<« much sought after by Alpine travellers and mou''t in climbers. 


} ‘E >R of ‘'EDELWEISS” Razors are also very difficult to attain 
The QUALITY and TEMPER ve. The fi ished “EDELWEISS” Razor is in Quality as much abeve the ordinary 


i ie SU WEISS ” flower erows abo: e the ott er ti wers P 
a oF ain de aes free booklet, "Some Pointers for Gentlemen who Shave Themselves. "’ 


McGILL CUTLERY COMPANY, Registered, ; 


Price, $2.50 Each 
TESTED BY 
EXPERTS 


None but the most skillful workmen 





Montreal, Can. 
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Give your boy healthful holidays in the open 4 
with a Remington-UMC .22 Repeater. The 


'»__ solid breech hammerless features found only in 


Remington-UMC rifles, insures his safety. 


Its accuracy, guaranteed by expert sighting and nifling, 
insures his fun. 


The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater cleans visibly 
from the breech. It shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 
long rifle cartridges without adjustment. 

Insist on the rifle in the red ball gun case. 

Remington- UMC —the perfect shooting combination. 


REMINGTON ARMS UNION-METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
-“9 Droadway New York C**-- 


VLA 




















The *‘London” . 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
is Always Under Your Control 








and is made with as tew parts as possible, so as toavoid the troubles so 
common in sma! engines, Itis thoroughly tested and regulated, and is 
easily understood, easily started and easily worked. It will run at all 
times up to itsrated capacity ard is specially adapted for light, reliable 
power, 


Write for Catalogue M12 


London Gas Power Co., Limited, London, Canada 
Mfd. for and Sold by The Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brantforg 














Any Way You Look At It 
mum W. & K. MOTORS <ommmm 


Les Are a Good Buy. 


They are made for small launches, 
tenders and row boats and are guaran- 
teed to develop 2% h.p. 


The No Cranking and Reversible 


features give ease of control. Outfit 
complete, including everything but gaso- 
lene pipe and tank. Costs only $65.00. 


4 card will bring Catalogue “‘w’”’ 


W. and K. MOTOR CO. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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WHERE WOOD'S EXPOSED TO THE ELEMENTS 


and whenever it requiresto be protected from dry-rot, wet-rot, 
germs, rats, mice, white ants or other destructive creatures, 


Avenarius Carbolineum 


a heavy oil which can be applied with a brush affords 
adequate protection, imparts a pleasing and durable walnut 
stain and does not increase the inflammability. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO-DAY TO 
Alexander Telfer, 952 Gerrard Street East. Toronto, Ont. 




















Let Us Submit Plans For 
YOUR NEW BOAT 


You can’t do better than consult us, for 
we have a deserved reputation for the 
building of launches, sail and auxiliary 
yachts, yacht-tenders, semi-speed and cruising launches, knock-down and semi-ready boats. 
We build boats of all types and make a specialty of building to order. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG “R.,” 


ROBERTSON BROS. Foor or sayst. HAMILTON, CANADA 

















Three cylinder, two port, 
two cycle, 7-8 H.P. 





POWER, SPEED AND RELIABILITY 


Read the following specifications: Bore 8% inch, stroke 3% inch. Crank-shaft forged from 
solid weldiess bar stock. Connecting rods drop-forged, fitted with removable bearings (both 
upper and lower). Crank shaft wrist pin bearings are adjustable and securely held by 
two bolts. Gear water pump made entirely of bronze, and gear-driven. Al! water mani- 
folds are of cast brass, polished. Upright timer of ample size, gear-driven, enclosed shaft 
and gears covered. Stopping and reversing switch is a part of the timer itself—no extra 
switch required. Intake valves are vertical. The cages are made of a fine grade of iron, 
while the valves are turned from bar steel. Springs and covers are of brass. Crank Case 
divided between base an¢ cylinders, making easy access to internal parts. Cylinders are 
one-piece type, with solid coucave heads, easily cleaned when necessary, and the danger 
of water leaks is entirely eliminated. Lubrication is from three-feed gravity cup, feeding 
directly to each crank case through the intake valves, and is every bit as positive as force 
feed. Doesn’t the above sound to you like the real goods?. Write for complete information 
regarding this or other sizes. We bave them from 2% to 25 H.P. and can ship the same 
day as order is received. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR CO., - JACKSON, MICH. 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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He’s Bought a Tobin Simplex 


The simple announcement means that some- 
one has at last found his way into the 
“Man’s Class” of sportsmen and that his 
friends realize it. You may shoot well with 
a poor gun, but your scores will pile up at 
the traps with greater regularity and your 
bag be better filled in the field, if you use a 


Simplex Gun 


And the “why” of it is that we have spent 

yeirs and years in perfecting the manufacture 

of this gun—in selecting the materials that 

gu into each part—in perfecting its mechan- 
ism. With each Tobin 
Simplex ‘we undertake to 
give one hundred per cent. 
satisfaction, or your pur- 
chase money back—every 
cent of it without ques- 
tion. 


Priced from $20.00 to 
$210.00 Send for our new 
catalogue. 

Tobin Arms Mfg. 
Co., Limited 
Winnette Street, 
Woodstock, 


— Ontario | 








Good Advertising at Low Cost 


If you use an Automatic Printing Attachment fastened 
to your paper roll you can print your name and address, 
notices of special sales, etc., on every parcel you send 
out. It is a sure way of converting the casual buyer 
into the regular customer, anditis much more efilect- 
ive than more expensive forms of publicity. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Joseph R. Wilson 


Dominion Agent 


| 204 Stair” Building 


Toronto 





Z1iG-ZAG HEAT TUBES 
HEAT EVERY ROOM ALIKE ¥%¥ 


That’s the point—they heat ALL the rooms 


ALL the time! 


The KELSEY is the heater that gives large 


volumes of warm, pure, fresh air, rather than a 


small quantity of dry, superheated air, 
managed, and is gas, smoke and dust proof. 
KELSEY will reduce your 


It is easily 
The 


fuel bill 30%. Our 


catalog ‘‘S” tells you all about the KELSEY. 


There are many points of interest in it for you! 


Why not send for it to-day ? 





THE JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. 
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Public demand produced 
this Roadster 


















eye 





Hupmobile Roadster, $950 


F.0.B. Windsor, including complete equipment of top, windshield, gas headlights and gen- 
erator, oil lamps, tools and horn. 110-inch wheelbuse, two-passenger body, with gasoline 
tank and highly-finished steel tool and accessory box mounted on rear deck. Ample room 


for baggage and extra tires. Four cylinders, 20 H.I’., sliding gears, Bosch magneto 
he 
Ye ff 
/ y p I, ) 
“j di - - 


tluviugy its twuv seats midway between 
front and rear axles, and with the flex- 
ible springs and long wheelbase of the 
Newspaper reports of the impressive performances egy Bee Ae ~ ey is it a 
‘ ‘ ; arly easy-riding car. us 8 espe- 

of the World-touring Hupmobile have had a cially fitted for road work. 


three-fold effect. Its power plant and other mechanical fea- 
a ; : : : ‘ dell tures are identical with those which 
They have stimulated, everywhere, the always-extra- have given the Hupmobile its high re- 
ordinary demand for the Hupmobile Touring Car putation for durability, long life and 
and the Hupmobile Runabout. 


You can thank the insisceuce of the mivocor-vuying 
public for this new Hupmobile Roadster. 


efficiency; and you can see for your- 
self that it is one of the most beautiful 
members of the notable Hupmobile line. 
The tool box on the rear deck can be re- 
moved, affording an extra large carrying 
space for the individual requirements 


And, in addition, they have given rise to a new de- 
mand; which has voiced itself in a persistent 
eall, from all parts of the country, for a Hup- 


mobile Roadster with the same chassis and long- 
er wheel base of the globe-girdling car. 


So, here you have it—a Roadster with the specifica- 
tions which have proven so marvelously efficient 
in the 25,000 miles of land travel credited to the 
Hupmobile Touring Car since it left Detroit last 


of owners for touring or for commer- 
cial purposes. 

We have produced a new portfolio, picturing the 
trip of the World-touring Car, with views of 
Australia, New Zealand, India, the Philippines, 
China, Japan and other countries, which is like 
a miniature edition of the travels of Burton 
Holmes or Frank Carpenter. 





Use the coupon, and secure a 
copy of the first editon, which 
is now ready. 


1237 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
















November; and the thousands of touring cars in 
use in all parts of the world. i 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., - 





CANADIAN FACTORY: WINDSOR, ONT. Saas, 
. THE HUPMOBILE WORLD-TOUR Moto 
The World-Touring Automobile left Detroit last November. It is now in India. It has mC RW Car Co. 





travelled sume 25,000 miles on land, under its own power. It has crossed the United States. 


Mipmvtils / 
toured the Hawaiian Islands, and climbed to the smoking crater of the volcane Kilauea. It has * 1287 Jeffersos Av. 


Detroit, Mich. 





penef¥ated the Philippine wilderness; going where no other car has ever ventured; it has climbed 
the steepest mountain slopes of Australia and New Zealand. It was one of the first cars F Mail me your portfolio 
= attempt an extended tour of mountainous Japan. It has gone intoChina. No other car has if The mene 7 “ 
ever attempted a trip of the severity or duration of this tour, Before the Hupmobile’s p om of the Orien 
return to Detroit early in 1912 it will have visited North Africa and Egypt, and toured PN ane | Acs a 


eee EE Se eee ee ne CO 
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ee 20,000—S$18 FENnnus in Use 






\ ys a BS } Sagrindaay * i SS prevents errors. 
> Lo mvt avers 5 a ’ 


VF 


eit does work equal to any $100 machine 


A unique, wonderful little typewriter, with every modern improvement, so 
tise 9. gmail it can be carried in pocket or grip. LET US PROVE THis. Get our 
( Row NOOR PUS SON ONS letters. orders, records, etc., on train, in office, at home, everywhere—see the 
aw ONeN Aa esenk Be neat, rapid work the Bennett does - saves you time, stenographers’ charges, 
F Write for catalog and special offer Agents wanted, 

For $22.75 East or $23.50 West of Manitoba, we will send the BENNETT, duty 
and carrying charges prepaid. Foreign Address: 75 Cahnon St., London, E.C. 

A.U. M. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., =- 366 Br adway, N.Y. 








DETROIT TAPE SELLER IS SURE 
TO REPLACE STRING OR SEALING WAX 


A neat, attractive piece of furniture for your counter which reduces expense, uses gum- 
med cloth or paper tape, doing away with the old troublesome string or sealing wax. 


Send for Descrip- Roht. Mitchell Go., 1216 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 























JOHN HEATH'S ~ 
«; TELEPHONE PEN 0278. :¥ 


a 
< 
> 

48 ..: * “. 


8. Registered in Canada. 
e@-e# ae 
Ril ee 
, To behad of theleading Stationers a 
« in Canada. “ 
a” ome - 






m eipibllitens 
ther, 





A Canadian 


13 years established in 
own business in Berlin, 
offers his services and 
experience as buyer of 
Any Article on the 
German Market. 


FIRST CLASS REFERENCES. 
SMALL COMMISSION ONLY 


Write, stating requirements, to 


WILLIAM ALTON DERRICK 


Canadian Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Agent 


BERLIN, | GERMANY 
Friedrichstr—16 


























STEEL Sample card 12 pens & 2 penholders for 10 cents, 
PENS Spencerian Pen Co.,349 Broadway, New York. 











Writeifor Samples o 


SEAL 
) BRAND 


“zeavoncc st. /Y) CARBON PAPER 


eee 
Fer Typewriter, Pen 
and Pencil. 


PERIOR Po eteet 
VurG cc... STAMPS 


93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
5 e]-10)) nae eee) 9. Ge 















‘0. Ke” easrenens 


SOLD the past YEAR sheuld 
convince YO ef = their 
SUPERIORITY. 

They Add TONE te Yeu 
ationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 
SCHOOL er HOME. 
There is genuine pleasure in 

® their use as wellas Perfect Se- 
. curity yoy hen on or taken 
off with the 


* 






,000 


af { \ A Te 
024 eee 


umb and finger. 





Can be used repeatedly anc 
‘they always work.’’ Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 

boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 

S Handsome. Compact. Strong. Ne Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10¢ for sample bex ofS®, assorted. 

Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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“STAND, OLIVER cen: 
No. Mm visiBlé.” 3 


ments. 
machine back at our expense. 


355 Portage Ave. 


aed own home or office! 


Here Is Our Offer: We will ship 


to you simply on your request this Genu- 
ine Standard Oliver Typewriter No, 3. 
just like your own—see how it saves time and im- 
proves business—how it will pay for itself ina 
short time, then send us only $2.50 and keep the 
machine, paying balance in small monthly pay- 
If you decide you don’t want to keep it simply send 


No Money Down ©or't send us a cent. We don't 


‘ want you to send us a penny tiil you 
have tried this superb machine for yourself—until you are satis- 
fied that the Superb Oliver is the writing machine you want. 
Then only $2.50 and the balance in small mcnthly payments. 


Canadian Typewriter Syndicate 


Dept. 7579 


Use it 


o 





Get This Superb 
Oliver No. 


ON OUR AMAZING 


Free Trial Offer 


Positively the most astounding offer ever made on the world’s 
greatest typewriter—a chance of a lifetime to have a high-grade writing machine in 


! Send your letters and bills out typewritten 
usiness—improve your collections—let your family use it, too—on our stupendous Free Trial Offer. 


=F SEND FREE COUPON NOW 


Don’t fail to fill out cou- @eeteresseeeeeseam 
pon and send today. This 
places you under no obliga- .¢ 
tions whatever, simply a ¢ 
request for our free ty pe- 
writer booklet, FREE .¢ 





increase your 





Canadian 
Typewriter Syndicate 


? Dept. 7579 
355 Pertage Ave. Winnipeg, Can. 


eke at e 
inch anditlioee Fl Gentlemen---With no obligation upon me you 
ticulars of our 2 may send me Free and Postpaid your Type- 
great FREE & writer Book, Free Trial, Application Blank 
Trial Offer. rd and full particulars of your Free Trial Offer on 

o the Superb Oliver No. 3. 
a N 
Wfanipez, Canada o — 


__ Address 


This Book is for members of the firm, managers and heads of departments 


It was an expensive book to produce—and, therefore, we ask you 
in sending for it, to use your business letter head and state the 
position you occupy with your firm—to aid us in avoiding needless 


waste. 


The subect of the book is 


Dictation on the 


Edison Business Phonograph 


This book probably contains a lot of 
things that you already know and some 
things that you may not know. It is 
every bit of it about the advantage of 
using the Edison Business Phonograph 
in handling correspondence. 

The Edison Business Phonograph 
is the business appliance that conserves 
the time and energy of your highest 
salaried men. Most other appliances, 
rapid copying machines, addressing 
machines, envelope sealers, stamp 
stickers, etc., merely trim the edge of 
expense on stenographers’ and office 
boys’ wages. 


There is a place on your desk for 
this book, there is a place in your mind 
for the facts which it contains, just as 
there is a place in your office for the 
great business system which it advo- 
cates—no matter what the size or 
character of your business. 


INCORPORATED 


213 Lakeside Avenue, 
Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 


A copy of this book may also be obtained by writing to any of the following dealer: 


J. M. Lemieux. 26 Notre-Dame E., Montreal, Que, 
R. $. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Can, ; 
R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 421 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


M.W. W 


aitt & Co., Ltd., 558 Granville St., Vancouver, B.C. 


CITT TR TTR Cera a 
Splitting the other 
Four-Fifths 


SOULE ets le dad bt oD, 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Benetit 
Any Business 


The business man of to-day requires an 
up-to-date Office System—one which is not 
only best adapted to his particular needs, 
but which instantly gives such information 
as he desires. 





Our experience enables us to devise Sys- 
tems which are recognized by every “live” 
business man as the most practical, while 
our product is known as the standard 
wherever used. 


Write to have our representative call 
on you. 


‘ma 
: 


ands atten 





STEMS 


y 


Tre COPELAND-CHATTERSON CO., Limiteo 


FACTORIES: 


: OFFICES: 
Brampton, Ont. TORONTO Montreal, Winnipeg 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE London, Eng. 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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= ate MCCASK Ry, * 
ow THE Mv ASKey a 


Writing Drudgery 


enables you to keep 
your finger on the 
pulse of your busi- 
ness all the time. 


You always 
know what every 
customer owes, what 
all of them owe. 


EVERY CUS- 
TOMER ALWAYS 
KNOWS WHAT 
HE OWES YOU. ie 
You always have Qa 
every account posted @# 
and totalled to theZ 
minute, with one 
writing, cutting out 
useless bookkeeping, 
copying and posting 
from one book to 
another. 


With the McCaskey System you are flagged at every danger point. 
You cannot forget to charge for goods. You eliminate misunderstand- 
ings with customers over their accounts—because you give every 
customer an exact copy of his account in full after each purchase. 


With the McCaskey System you have an automatic collector, an 
automatic credit limit and can prove your loss to the penny if your 
store burns. 


Don't you think It time to ask for further informa- 
tion? There’s a booklet, ‘‘ Bookkeeping Without 


Books’’, we’d like to send you. A signed postal card 
will bring it. Write for it to-day. 





Dominion Register Co., usr 
92 ONTARIO ST., TORONTO, CANADA 


England—Dominion Register Co., Ltd.—519-521 Corn and Produce 
Exchange, Manchester. 


Australia—New Zealand. The McCaskey Register—Alliance, Ohio. 


BRANCHES:—Boston, New York City, Pittsburg, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Memphis, Atlanta, Washington. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON COATED SALESBOOKS IN THE WORLD 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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An Exceptional Motor Wagon 


In the Oxford Delivery Wagon, the Woodstock Automobile Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, has produced a wagon that is equal to the $1250.00 class of wagons. 

The Qxford Delivery Wagon, which has been recently introduced into Canada, has 
been manufactured in the United States for the past three years. 

One of the leading features of the Oxford Wagon is the shaft drive. The famous 
English worm gear drive is used, whereby the jack-shaft and chain are done away with and 
the friction and noise thereby reduced, at the same time giving the desired ratio of gear. 
The worm gear is an English patent used by some of the leading manufacturers in England 
and France on their commercial cars. 

Another strong feature of the Oxford Delivery Wagon is the elliptical spring, 
which makes the wagon ride easy over rough roads, thereby saving the tires. 

The Oxford Wagon has two and one-half inch solid rubber tires in front and three 
inch in rear. This is a guarantee to the customer of service and no tire trouble. A great 
many of the commercial cars of to-day are under-tired. 

WE ARE NOW ASSIGNING TERRITORY TO AGENTS. Some good territory still 
open. Wire or write to-day. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


MOTOR-—2-cylinder opposed, _ air-cooled, BODY—Express type, other types furnished 
4%, in. bore, 4 in. stroke, 14 H.P. to order. 

DERE -thatt. TIRES—$? in. x 2i¢ in, Front, 32 In. x 8 

STEERING GEAR—Right hand, irrever- eee ee ake ashen 
sible worm gear. EQUIPMENT—Three oii lamps, full set of 

SPRINGS—Full elliptical, front and rear. Tools. 

FRAME—Four pound angle steel. TRANSMISSION—Planetary, two speed 

forward, one reverse. 

AXLES—Tubular front, worm gear, rear CAPACITY—600 to 800 Ibs. Size of box, 

semi-floating. inside 6% ft. long, 4 ft. wide. 


Write for our booklet:—‘‘Horse Delivery vs. Motor Wagon Delivery,” and get wise. 


Watch for the announcement of our 4-Cylinder, 4-Passenger Touring Car, the sen- 
sation of the season. 


Price $675.00 f.0.b. Woodstock 


Woodstock Automobile Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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A Sure Producer of Smiles 


Thousands of business men all over Canada smile 
with satisfaction when they see the beautifully clear, 
legible. unsmudged copies produced by using 


““KLEAR KOPY’’ 
Carbon aol 


the most durable and the most economical carbon a 
| AY 






paper sold. A trial will 
convince you, and it costs 
you nothing. - ' y 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE nine said Soy 


SAMPLE PACKAGE ‘‘K’’ 


PEERLESS CARBON 
& RIBBON MFG. 
CO., Ltd., of Canada 


176-178 RICHMOND ST. W. 
TORONTO 


AGENTS :—W, Hall, Sydney, 
C.B.; O. H. Manning & Co., 
Montreal, PAs::. 3,8. ©, Dobbs, Kingston, 
Ont.; E. R, McNeil & Co,, Ottawa, Ont. ; 
A.A. " Langford, London, Ont. ; Willson Sta- 
tionery Co., Winnipeg, Man.; D. J. Young & 
Co.,, Calgary, Alta. Webster, Hanna & Co,, 
Vancouver, B.C. ; Toronto, all dealers, 


























IT’S EASY TO TARE STOCK 


for your office staff, if you use our Inventory System. The Loose-Leaves may be dis- 
tributed among the department, filled in and returned to be extended by any number 
of office clecks. This lightens the work and simplifies it. 

Our Inventory Binders are strong and light, as are also our Ledger Binders. 


INVENTORY... 


. LOCATION............ 


CESCRIPTION 





Samples and quotations on request 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LIMITED, “gufaceriee TORONTO 
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GED, mellowed and cured to remove the ‘‘nip’’ and greenness, Orinoco 
yields a bland, inimitable flavor and aromatic fragrance delightful to 
the smoker of cultivated taste. Cool, too, and mild. 


** Avast,’’ likewise “‘ heave to.’’ ‘“‘Make fast’? to the dealer’s counter and call out for Orinoco. Offer you a 
substitute? Not mach. His “‘main sales’’ are in Orinoco. But—if he does leok “stern”? then “‘bow’’ and say °** No, 
thanks, Orinoco for mine. There’s nothing in smoking can carry me ‘over the line’ into real pipe-pleasure like Orinoco.”’ 
It’s worth insisting on, it’s worth persisting in—Get it. In packages and in tins. 


TVUCRests BSBAEMRITED, BABIES. OB, CANADA 





rye 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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GO TO 


gam | |BERMUDA 


7 4 a ae 
we ECL Og LOO y F 
Ce ah hy Mi Os JF 2 Of @) $10 Up Round Trip from New York 
_ Jt + ey i a ON, a 
Manufacturers of 


Twin Screw S.S. **Bermudian,’’ 5,530 tons. 
: 1 vm a f Sails every ten days. 
High Grade Bank e \ Bilge keels, electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 


Ee? Office Fixtures, Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 
sengers at the dock in Bermuda. Under cen- 


School, Library on ty Ww Pra tract with Bermuda and Imperial Governments 
ha to carry the United States and British mails. 
Commercial Fur- o carry the Unite 4 i 


a niture, Opera £6 : ; 1 ‘ WEST INDIES 


Assembly Chairs, 3g 4.) New S.S. ‘**Guiana’’ and other Steamers 


fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Interior Hardwood Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martin- 
ique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


rs. pd - 





For illustrated pamphlets with full information apply to A. E- 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., General Agents, Quebec 
S.S. Co , Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 


Canadian Agents: 


MONTREAL, P,Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St,; W. H. 
Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherine 
West; J. G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner St.; Hone & 
































4 Rivet, 9 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
TORONTO, OWNT., A. F. Webster & Co., Cor. King and Yonge 
Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 216 Confederation Life Building; 
R.M. Melville, Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.; or any Ticket 
Agent, or QUEBEC §.S. Co., Ltd, Quebec. 
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Christmas Leather Goods 


We have in stock at present a full line of 
Ladies’ 
Hand Bags, 


Purses, Card Cases, Etc. 


suitable for Christmas—in a full range 
of designs and. colored leathers. 


BROWN BROS.., LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE LEATHER GOODS 


51-53 Wellington St. West, Toronto 
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Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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‘** Made up to a Standard—not down to a price.”’ 


ae will always be urged to buy an automobile on the strength of 
some one claim to favor—some one point that distracts attention 
from vital faults in the design or construction. 


It is significant of the Russell car that in acquiring the 
KNIGHT MOTOR 
2 Three Russell Models 
exclusively for Canada, we have seen to it > ‘ 
that every inch of the car is as good as the with Knight Motor 


motor. 


In placing your order for a 1911 Bysgsell] “i $5000, Equipped 


Russell, remember that you are not blinded 


to anything—you may buy it for its motor Russell ‘‘26,’’ $3850, 66 
or you may buy it for its looks or quality, 
but in either case you will be satisfied with Russell ‘‘22,”’ $3000, = 


the whole car. 


Our illustrated Advance Catalogue and special Knight Motor Book sent anywhere upon request. 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Limited, WEST TORONTO 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE AUTOMOBILES 


Branches:—TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON WINNIPEG CALGARY 
VANCOUVER MELBOURNE, Aust. 


Agents Everywhere 


—— — Lf f/ (OL, 
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When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Do Away with that Inefficient 
Delivery Service 


Discard the slow-moving and awkward horse wagon 
and replace it with an 


“ ALBION ” COMMERCIAL MOTOR 


By its aid you will be able 
to handle your goods easily, 
rapidly and economically. 
The guarantee of its com- 
plete efficiency is that we 


aundr’ ry C 
make models to suit alltrades 


a | 
4 d a Nairn 
ee a en eS —vyours included. 


| ELGIN- LAUNDRIES: |—=—<4 Catalogue “M ” tells why 
(Sa z —_ you can save money by 


ance | caunony >] , =, using our trucks for deliv- 
i} new | evcin 5 BIACKFRIARS' | ROAD / hd ) 
: — ery purposes. 













MACDONALD 
& COMPANY 


——= i SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES FOR 
* , — ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


80;Queen St. :: Ottawa 


For 1912 Avoid 
Automobile Tire Troubles 


By putting on a set of Woodworth Treads 


The 1912 Woodworth Treads are held on the tire by coil spring 
rings along each side which absolutely prevents any danger of 
their becoming loose to chafe and heat the tires. They have 
hardened steel rivets on the wearing portion which give very 
long wear. The leather is finished by a new process guarantee! 
to prevent it from becoming hard or brittle. 











They fit all makes of tires. Anyone can put them on without 
taking the tires off the rims. 


Test a set of Woodworth Treads and you will learn what 
tire satisfaction and tire economy are. The test will cost you 
nothing for the treads save much more than their cost besides 
doing away with tire troubles. 


You are paying for Woodworth Treads whether you have 
them or not: why not get all you can for your money? 


Send for full information in regard to 1912 Treads. 


Leather Tire Goods Co. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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va THE VICTOR 


No. 95 


6-IN-1 INKSTAND 


Combines the uses of a black ink well, 
a red ink well, pin tray, pen rack, clip 
tray and stamp holder. Strongly made, 
neat, and beautifully finished. 
For Sale by All Canadian Stationers 
PRICE, $1.25 


The Weeks-Numan Co. 


39-41 Park Place, New York 














ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It ie the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
ing pay roll envelopes and for backing staternents or legal documents. 
Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. = 
Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest aud toughest. 


GET FULL DETAILS FROM 
THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


























Here’s Where the Writerpress Wins 


Gives you direct, personal, result-producing advertising that is exact 
and economical. 

Produces 5,000 typewritten letters a day, 

and fillsin the names and addresses the 


envelopes. Will print the majority of 
your office forms. 


Can be operated by a girl or boy of 
average intelligence. 


Write for Catalog “C” and we will 
send it by return mail along with 
“Writerpress” work on letter-head. 


The Canadian Writerpress Co. 


} Limited 
Hamilton . - - Ontario 
































It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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For Every Minute 
Lost in Your Fact- 
ory Somebody Pays 


You may feel that wasted time is added to 








your cost of production and the purchaser’ 


pays for it—but competition is becoming 
keener, and the cost of help higher every year, 
so that every device that will save time and 
money demands an investigation. 

In every business institution there are certain 
men whose opinions must frequently be 
sought—in crises, whose business judgment is 
needed—and needed instantly. 

Some men flatter themselves into a belief that 
every department head—every business em- 
ployee—whose advice there is every occasion 
to seek—can be instantly located. These 
Same men can doubtless recall bad slips that 
occurred because they themselves couldn’t be 
located—slips that undoubtedly cost money. 
It isn’t simply a question of whether you can 
locate any employee on a moment’s notice— 
can they locate you? The times you keep 
men looking for you—waiting for you—in 
inportant matters that must be deferred to 
your knowledge and experience represents 
so much wasted time. You can do away 
with these unproductive, profit-destroying 
waits by using 


a service that locates you—or enables you to 
locate any employee—in a moment’s time— 
wherever you or he may be. The Autocall is 
not a telephone. Your telephone operator can 
signal every department in the place before 
she locates the right man—and in doing so 
she keeps everybody else on the line waiting— 
interrupts maybe a score of busy men—where 
the Autocall locates your man _  direct—in- 
stantly. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


We scarcely expect you to know enough about 
the Autocall from what we can tell you in or- 
dinary words to convince you of its saving to 
you. But you can prove the worth of the 
Autocall—to your own satisfaction—in actual 
operation—before it costs you a cent. Just 
drop us a line on your business stationery, 
asking us to give you the further particulars 
about Autocall service—and our unprecedent- 
ed, liberal 30-day free trial offer—TO-DAY. 


THE AUTOCALL CO, 


0 Judson Avenue, Shelby, Ohio 
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Where is Yorkton ? 


A natural question when 
you consider that the East 
is just now waking up to 





the realiza- 
tion that it 
has a young 
sister grow- 
ing up in 
Western 
Canada. 


Where and what is Yorkton? 
Here you have it in a nutshell. 


ORKTON is 

y one of, if not 
the most 
thriving town 

in Western Canada, 
with a population 
of over 3,500 and an 
assessment of §$2,- 
500,000.00, which in 
itself is a proof of 
its prosperity. 
Yorkton is the dis- 
tributing centre for 
Eastern Saskatche- 
wan, being 180 miles 
southeast of Saska- 
toon, 150 miles 
northeast of Re- 
gina, and 250 miles 
northwest of Win- 
nipeg. It is com- 
pletely outside the 
magnetism of these 
large centres and is 
destined to become, 


not only the equal 
of either of the first 
two mentioned in 
size and population 
and area, but also 
in commercial im- 
portance. Yorkton 
is in the heart of 
one of the _ best 
stock-raising and 
farming countries 
in the West, with 
the best transporta- 
tion facilities pos- 
sible, being situated 
on the C.P.R main 
line between Winni- 
peg and Edmonton, 
also on the branch 
line of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific which 
is now extending 
northward to the 
Pas. 


Yorkton holds out most enticing 
opportunity to both settlers and 


business men. 


Every dollar in- 


vested in Yorkton will reap big 


returns, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
““YORKTON THE COMMERCIAL 
CENTRE.”’ 


G. H. BRADBROOK, 
Secretary Board of Trade, 
YORKTON, SASK. 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine, 
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DES IGNERS FITCH ERS & 
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MILTON BRICK FIREPLACES 


make home homelike. They are the final touch that 
completes the home. Our catalogue shows many de- 
lightful old-fashioned and modern designs suited to 
halls, dens, living’ rooms, dining rooms and bed 


rooms. It may be service in planning your new home. 
WRITE FOR A FREE COPY. _, 


MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO., Limited - © MILTON, ONT. 


TORONTO OFFICE:: JANES [BUILDING 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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**Fire’s 
ut” 


HEN comes the matter of 
insurance. You get out 
your policy and note the 

company in which you are insur- 
ed. Certain questions should not 
arise to worry you at such a time. 






You should not be worried by 
the question of whether you are 
insured in a company that dickers 
and delays over settlement. 


You should not be worried 
over the question of whether the 
company can pay the claim. 


You should not be worried by 
the question of whether you have 
had enough protection to cover 
your loss. 


To be insured in The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company eliminates the first 
two of these worries. By consultation 
with a Hartford Agent before taking out 
your policy, he will tell you the proper 
amount of insurance to carry and that 
eliminates the third. 


The evident thing to do before the fire in order to eliminate 
worry is to be insured in the right kind of company. 


Insist on the 


HARTFORD. 


Agents Everywhere 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Convincing 
Advertising 





The kind that sells goods must be done through mediums 
which COMMAND RESPFCT. 


THE DAILY AND WEEKLY 
WITNESS 


have for SIX’1 Y YEARS been the exponents in Canada of 
UNTAINTED NEWS, HIGH CLASS JOURNALISM and 














CLEAN ADVERTISING. 





Strong locally and throughout Canada, they are 
IDEAL MEDIUMS to figure ina GENERAL CAMPAIGN. 

They are read in the HOMES OF REFINEMENT 
and PURCHASING POWER. The advertiser recéivés 
the full measure of benefit by being associated with this 
high-class of paper and constituency. 














Eliminate all chance when preparing your lists for 
your fall campaign. Use the papers you know 
are good and which will get you returns. 


USE THE WITNESS. 


Rates from all Advertising Agencies or from 


The Witness 


Montreal, Que. 





a —_———_. 

















Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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There Is Time Yet To Install 














Comfort In Your Home 








“SOVEREIGN” 
HOT WATER 
BOILER 


MADE BY THE 


TAYLOR-FORBES COMPANY, .u-. 





Did the experiences of last 
winter suggest the necessity for 
an improvement in the heating of 
your home? 


It is not too late before the 
winter sets in, to install satisfaction 
and economy where you now 
have dissatisfaction and extrava- 
gant coal bills. 


The “Sovereign” will heat all 
the rooms of your house comfort- 
ably end uniformly. It will give 
you indoor health and comfort all 
winter, and next spring, if you 
want to sell your house, the 
“Sovereign” will assist you to a 
quicker sale and get you a better 
price for it. 





Toronto Office and Show Rooms 
1088 King St. West. 


Our Booklet “The Dictionary of Heating” Free to any address. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Those Grand Old Palaces 


the pride of the Romans—many of them masterpieces of art—were 
not built of the ordinary building stone ofto-day. A far superior article 
was used, The process of stone manufacture, lost for centuries, has 
recently been rediscovered, and is now extensively used for building 
purposes. This is 


oman Stone 


a real stone—that has all the elements of strength and the appearance of 
the quarried article. It adapts itself to the beautifying of modern 


architecture, and can be produced at a price which is bringing it into 
general use. 


Write for information before you build 


THE ROMAN STONE CO., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: - - - 504-505 TEMPLE BUILDING, TORONTO 
WORKS: - - - ~ - . WESTON, ONTARIO 























It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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“T’d give the 
business to 
you, but your 
price is too 
high.” 


stored in the flat above. If 
there is no other channel of 
transfer than by the stair- 
way, think of the tremendous 
amount of extra labor thus 
involved. ‘Time spent on this 
work by employes who might 
be more profitably engaged 
ut something else. Money 
spent on wages that would 
otherwise be counted as pro- 
fit. Expensive hand labor 
for work which 


: 

Otis FENSOM 
| oe Ca De aac ib 

Kaw materials, rent, power, het ELIS VATORS 


higher than your competitors’. could do far more conveniently, safely 
The answer lies not in price of and economically. With an Otis-Fensom 

° . Elevator the ground floor can be reserved 
materials, not in advantageous lo- for manufacturing purposes only. Raw 
cation, not in the scale of wages materials and parts being stored in the 
paid, nor any of these things, but flat above, the work of storing and col- 


: : lecting can be accomplished in one-half 
in the practice of an extravagant os 









EMPLOYEES 
ONLY 






Wee wee 











Fs ada you wonder why. 


“Why,” you argue to your- 
self, “is my price too high?” 


the time and with one-third the labor. 
shop system that renders necessary 
the employment of more men 
than actual business needs require 
because the effort is made to do 


The initial cost is light, and your regular 
line shafting can be used if an Otis-Fen- 
som is installed. 


If the volume or nature of the business 











does not require a belted elevator, there 
is our latest improved design of hand 
power elevator. - 


without the practical assistance of 
a modern freight elevator. Exces- 
sive overhead expenses eat into 

your profits and drive away busi- “Freight Elevators and Their Uses"’ 
% will inform you in an interesting and 
ness. . truthful way on the subject of this 
pracical aid as applied to your 
business. May we send you 

a copy? 


You'll find that our new ilustrated book 


WME LLL OLE LULU LULL LLL LULLUUcLeeivyvyvyrrry: 


Suppose you run a machine 
shop or factory where parts are 


The Otis-Fensom Elevator Co. 
Limited 
Traders Bank Building, Toronto, Can. NAME oe ..sseeeeaeeeenes 
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Please send 
me your book. 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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How About a Loose Leaf System 


Have you thought about economy in your office work? Are your business methods 
right up to the minute? Have you installed a Loose Leaf System; and if so, have 
you the best and most economical in time and labor? 


The KALAMAZOO if: BINDER 


will take care of your records better than 
any binder on the market. It combines 
the best features of loose leaf and hand 
books, without any of the defects of 
either. 


Note these striking advantages: 
1 Flat Opening, 2 Simple Construction, 
3 Vise-Like Grip, 4 Great Expansion, 
5 Ease of Operation, 6 Noexposed Metal Parts, 7 Accessibility, 8 Durability, 





Write for free descriptive booklet 
“W” and find out all about it. 


WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER 


LIMITED 


King and Spadina Ave., TORONTO 




















(- YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO. 7 


eres 


—) 


Sectional Filing Cases made of STEEL— 
Do not bind or stick—Last Forever 
—Cannot Burn. 























INSURE those valuable papers — files for 


your every need and at reasonable 
prices. 


Send for Catalogue 


The Benson-Johnston Co., Limited 
| 8 JOHN STREET N.. HAMILTON 



































Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Are Your Valuables Safe? 


Safe from Intruders, Safe from Fire 


Some men realize there is danger 

ANERN Skeeno Uiaitah after robbery or fire has made them 

HERN SAFE Co LIMITED | the losers by it. If you don't be- 

long to this class you will be in- 
terested in 


TH 

It is made with a one-piece bent 
steel body with hand-welded 
steel angle frames. The fire- 
proof filling has been proved by 
sixty years’ experience’ to be 
absolutely fire-resisting. The safe 
is secured by an unpickable com- 
bination lock, capable of mil- 
lions of changes of combination. 
The inside steel door is of hand- 
some appearance and the whole 
snfe is beautifully finished. 

Our large Catalog contains illus- 
trations of the many different 
kinds and sizes we make. You 
should have a copy. Write for 











pas 























7, it to-day. 
AHERN SAFE CO., Limited 
Office and Showrooms: 390 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Pe. 3 AND MOST 
The shy ‘My CONVENIENT 


Ferme tee “j 
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Proper Way ining SER 
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to 
Remit Money 


to any part of the world is 
by the 


MONEY ORDERS and 
FOREIGN DRAFTS 


of the 


DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY 


They may be sent in payment of produce, tax, gas and electric light bills, interest on 


notes and mortgages, insurance premiums, subscriptions to newsprpers and magazines, and, in 
fact, in payment of all kinds of accounts, in or out of town 


TRAVELLERS MONEY TRANSFERRED 
CHEQUES ISSUED BY TELEGRAPH AND CABLE 
Agencies throughout Canada 


























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. ——— 
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every line, makes the ; 




















Mo Light Touch h : 
ONna6c 
the typewriter of efficiency | 


HE Monarch encourages improvement in the 
operator. The more staccato her touch, the 
speedier she becomes ; the better the quality of the 
work she can turn out. The Monarch resents pound- 
ing, but yields to a sympathetic touch a response in : 
speed and accuracy which telfs in more work, more 
business, more profit. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED, Local repre- 


sentatives wanted everywhere; also a few more dealers é 
for large territories. Write for details and attract- | 
ive terms. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Bldg., 300 Broadway, New York 


a - 


Canadian Offices: Toronto and Montreal 
Branches and Dealers throughout the world 


No Thrée O'Clock Fatigue 









41 yd 



































“When writing advertisers kindly ‘mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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No Jelly-Fish 
Methods 


in the policy of 
“The News’—but 


plain, outspoken facts 
and a definite stand 
on all Public Ques- 
tions make it the ideal 
Newspaper of Canada. 


A Special Page fcr each member of the family. 























Vogue Page —for women, that covers all the world 
of Fashion and Society. 


A Big Financial Page that gives a complete 
account of the daily doings on the Stock 
Exchange. 


A Newsy Sporting Page that covers every form 
of sport up to thelast minute. 


$1.50 


All written by Experts who 


Mail 
KNOW HOW 
Anywhere 
In Canada | The News Publishing Company 
For | of Toronto,” Limited 
One Year 107 BAY STREET ; TORONTO 


(Excepting Toronto) 














Don’t fail to mnention MacLean’s Magazine ‘when writing advertisers. 
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Put DENNIS Ornamental 
Stairs In Your Building! 


If you are about to build a new fire- 


proof building or intend to remodel an’ 


old structure, give us the opportunity 
to submit designs for the ornamental 
stairways. 


Dennis Iron Stairs are noted for their 
handsome appearance. They are found 
in many of the most modern bank, 
office and mercantile buildings erected 
in Canada during the last few years. 


GET IN TOUCH 


with us and secure particulars about 
the cost of installing one or more sets 
of Dennis Iron Stairs in your building. 
You can have any design you desire 
from the most simple to the most 
elaborate and ornate. 


a 
HN “ 











LIMITED 


London Canada 


DENNIS “S82 








































Quality Printing 
Financial and Commercial 


The class that brings results is produced by 


Southam Press, Limited 





ARE YOU ON OUR 
MAILING LIST? 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Send us your next order for a CATALOGUE, BOOKLET, 
BOND LIST, ANNUAL REPORT, or whatever form of 


printing you may require. 
We guarantee you satisfaction in every way. 





IF NOT SEND US 
YOUR NAME 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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The “Barr” is Here 






The One-Writing 
Account System has 
come to stay. It’s the 
System equalled by 
none for the handling 
of accounts—a sure 
road to success. 


THE BARR 
5 Account Register 


is here and here to stay. Itis the latest one-writing book- 
keeping device on the market. It’s just out—wait and see 
it. The BARR is the most perfect working account keep- 
ing register yet invented. It is the only register that has 
the one level writing surface, whether one leaf or a dozen 
are down. There is little weight on the operator and no 
slamming of leaves or mutilating of accounts in operation. 
Accounts are readily detached from cabinet to put away 
for fire protection. In fact, the Barr is easily the most 
simple, convenient and smooth-working device on the 
market to-day to handle your credit sales. 
Write for full Information to-day 


BARR REGISTERS, LIMITED, - Trenton, Ontario 


















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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How much lost,time is figured in your payroll 
every week—time that the concern pays for? 


You can never know if you employ old-fashioned 
methods of timekeeping. With an 


International Time Recording System 


there is absolutely no waste—the employees who lose the time stand the 
loss: it is not saddled on the business. 

You can absolutely check the time of every worker, whether day or piece. 
And it is quite as important to keep tab on the time of piece workers as day 
workers: an idle or late man means an idle machine, and an idle machine 
means decreased production. 

Besides stopping time-leaks, an International Time Recording System is extremely useful in 
making up the pay-roll and paying offthe men. A big economizer of expense and effort: prevents 
errors; gives an original record, which the employee cannot dispute. Andincase of dispute he is 
protected because he has his original record made by himself. Fairest to the Employee. Fairest 
to the Employer, 

We shall be glad to show you exactly how an International System can be used in your business. 


Don't be afraid to ask questions, We have a staff of experts who are constantly working out time- 
keeping ideas for every imaginable business. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ‘“‘I.”’ 


International Time Recording Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 


19-23 ALICE STREET, TORONTO 
143 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL S19 SOMFRSET BLDG., WINNIPEG 








Reading advertisements is profitable te you. 
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Combination Desk 


No doubt you have oftenexpressed the wish 
“If I could only get a desk that would not 
take up too much space in my office and 
still answer the purpose of typewriter desk, 
filing cabinet and writing table."’ If you 
are a Lawyer, Doctor, Merchant, 
Student, Minister, or if you have any 
business where you require an article 
of this kind, in a small space, this is 
just what you want. 


The table can be dropped out of 
the way in half a second. Can 
easily be moved from one 
room to another through al- 
most any door. 


Is substantially made in 
oak of any desired finish, 


Is mounted on easy 
running casters. Has 
nickel holder for 
copy, and suitable 
pigeon holes for 
documents and 


papers. 
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The desk when 

closed and table 
dropped occupies 
only 4 sq. ft. space. 


Solve your office 

work and let us send 
you one of the handiest 
desks on the market to- 


day. 


PRICE $15.00 


delivered to any railway station 
in Ontario on receipt of price. 


Write for illus- 
trated catalog 


Ontario Desk & 
Supply Co. “Sura 








ONTARIO 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 








For a Christmas gift. nothing could be more suitable than a 


MOORE’S NON-LEAKABLE FOUNTAIN PEN 


The Best Pen Made. 


We Illustrate a tew herewith 
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No. 10 No, 12 No. 17 
$2.75 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 


Your Stationer can supply them. Insist on “ Moore's.” 


W. J. Gage & Co., Limited, Toronto 


Sole Agents for Canada 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Fox is “The One Periect 

Visible Typewriter” because it 
is the highest grade typewriter ever 
built and will do all—and more—than 
any other typewriter and do it easierand 
better. Furthermore, noother typewrit- 
er has so light a touch and easy action 
as the Fox, nor none is equipped with 
so many convenient and automatic at- 
tachments. 
; atin It is easy to make advertising claims of super- 
; See ee | fority but we will prove every claim that we have 
\ ae. Pala ij made by sending to anyone, anywhere, one of our 
typewriters on ten days free trial—all express 
charges prepaid. 


Send today for a catalog and prices. Select 
from this the model wanted, width of carriage, 
style of type, etc., and a typewriter put up just as 
you want it will be sent you for trial After trial 
. ; if the typewriter is perfectly satisfactory you can 
J ea) Pa | pay usa little down and the balance monthly, or 

eee: | ae in all cash, as you prefer. 
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Write today—use the coupon 











[ ; * ARF ak Be Date 
. [2 fas) FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 

aw. | 5612-5812 Front Street, 
| i 3 i Be og £8 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ek a a4 ‘DEAR SIR—Please send me copy of yourcatalog and 
| oes tye write me prices and terms on the Fox Visible Typewriter. 


NAME 
ADDRESS . 
BUSINESS 




















“It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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are so much superior to the plain cardboard or wooden boxes 
that they have taken the florist trade by storm. They are 
less liable to breakage, less susceptible to frost penetration, 
and are in every way a great improvement over the old- 
fashioned kind. H.&. D. Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes are 
made in as many different styles as requirements demand. 
They are as good for cut glass shipping as for dry goods, but 
every article has its own style, made purposely to ensure its 
perfect carrying capacity. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “HOW TO PACK IT,” AND 
STATE YOUR REQUIREMENTS. WE WILL SEND 
YOU A SAMPLE. 


The Hinde & Dauch PaperCo. 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


By Xmas Gifts 
- of Flowers 


Hi. & D. CORRUGATED 
Fibre Board Boxes 


ONTARIO 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Facts About Oliver Typewriter 
LOCAL AGENCIES 


For the benefit of hundreds who want to know 
the basis on which appointments to Local Agen- 
cies of The Oliver Typewriter are made and the 
money-making possibilities of such agencies, we 
submit these facts: 

The Local Agents’ sales organization of The 
Oliver Typewriter is made up of a force of 15,000 
men. This sales force, great as it is, is constantly 
receiving additions because of the remarkable ex- 
pansion of our business and the vast territory 
which must be covered. It is at the present time 
the strongest and most successful selling organ- 
ization in the typewriter industry. 

Believing, as we do, in the principle of inten- 
sive cultivation, we appoint Local Agents in the 
smallest towns and villages as well as in the 
great trade centres of the country. 

This policy has built up an organization that is 
unique in many ways, but conspicuously so in 
the fact that its units are drawn from a_ wulti- 
tude of different classes. 

Instead of selecting only those who have had 
experience in selling various lines of merchan- 
dise we waive that qualification in favor of in- 
herent ability and willingness to learn. 

We assume the responsibility and expense of 
providing the necessary training in practical 
salesmanship in order to secure men of the right 
stump. 

We have found that men who are ambitious to 
succeed, men who are willing to learn, and are 
possessed of good hard sense, make the _ best 
Local Agents. 

One need not have a silver tongue to sell Oliver 
Typewriters—just know the machine, believe in it, 
fight for it! 

Nothing can withstand such salesmanship, applied 
to such a product. 

Did space permit we could cite many instances to 
show how telegraph operators, clergymen, bankers, 
mechanics, clerks, teachers, printers, barristers and 
tradesmen have done wonders as Local Agents for 
The Oliver Typewriter. 

Local Agents are not required to devote their en- 
tire time to the work. Men who are engaged in 
some other business or occupation can take on a 
Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter without 
sacrificing their interests. This plan enables men 
now employed on salaries or engaged in business 
enterprise to materially increase their incomes witli- 
out assuming the slightest risk. 

The man who takes the Local Agency for The 
Oliver Typewriter has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. 

But look whit we risk when we give a man the 
exclusive agency of The Oliver Typewriter in his 
locality. 

We risk the profits which may be lost through the 
agent’s neglect or inefficiency, for every town, how- 
ever small, has definite sales possibilities. 


partment. 
There 





Local Agent. 
is not represented satisfactorily. If there is no opening in your 
immediate locality, we will find a place for you elsewhere if you 
are the man 

You will readily understand the necessity for immediate action. 
brings a large number of applications, and Local 
Agency assignments are being made as fast as we find properly 
qualified men. 

If you want to better yourself in 1912 now is the time to act. 


Every mail 


We risk our prestige, for the Local Ageut has our 
honor in his keeping. 

The Local Agent makes on every sale of new Oliver 
Typewriters in the territory assigned, during the 
full life of the arrangement, even though our tra- 
velers may help him or make sales independently 
of him. 

Because of the risks we assume in tying up ex- 
clusive territories with Local Agents, we exercise 
the greatest care in an effort to “pick the winners.” 


How It Pays 


The Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter, con- 
sidered purely from the standpoint of its money- 
making possibilities, is exceedingly attractive. We 
set no limit to earnings. Where the fleld warrants 
a Man in giving it his undivided attention, the 
agency can be made to pay a handsome income. The 
man who gives only spare time to the work can 
easily make it pay. 

The young man in the small town or village who 
wants to get out in the great world, who seeks 
broader opportunities, is fortunate if he succeeds in 
securing a Local Agency for The Oliver Typewriter. 

He becomes an integral part of a business of 
world-wide proportions. 


Printype 


OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


A business where ability commands a premium, 

Men who started as Local Agents for The Oliver 
‘l'ypewriter are to-day officers of the company. 

The Local Agent’s work brings him in contact 
with one of the most progressive and successful 
sales organizations in the world. 

Think of the inspiration, the enthusiasm, the in- 
centive to succeed that come from this vital con- 
tact with a 15,000 man-power sales organization! 

The business man who takes up the Local Agency 
as an auxiliary to source of income can apply to the 
promotion of his own business the knowledge gained 
from this great force of sales experts. 

Our famous “17-Cents-a-Day” Plan of selling 
Oliver Typewriters is a powerful aid to Local Agents. 

With this splendid machine, our best product, of- 
fered on such tempting terms, the Local Agent 
must succeed if he puts forth proper effort. 


How to Secure a Local Agency 


Applications should be forwarded by mail direct to Agency De- 


still a large number of towns where we. have no 
There are other towns where The Oliver Typewriter 


we want. 


Address Agency Department (141) 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


346 Oliver Typewriter Building 


Chicago, Illiaois 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Aristocrat 





‘THE price is not a factor in 

the case of Underwood 
Billing and Bookkeeping Type- 
writers. 


al a machine pays for itself in three or 

four months, and keeps on doing it for 
years, it would be cheap at many times 
the price. 


HE value of a machine depends not upon what 

it is, but what it does. The Underwood price 

includes not merely the machine, but the service of 

our expert simplifiers of office methods who care- 

fully study the customer’s business and build a 
system to meet its every requirement. 


We don’t sell ready-made systems with the Under- 
wood. 





Everywhere in Canada 
Head Office, - Toronto 


United Typewriter Company, Limited 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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REDUCE YOUR OFFICE EXPENSE 


Your Accountants’ and Bookkeepers’ brains are worth much more to your business 
than their hands. 





For the same reason that you use a typewriting machine instead of the old-style 
handwriting, you should use ADDING machines in your counting room. 


The SIMPLEX will add and subtract with equal readiness and absolute accuracy— 
you should have one for each of your bookkeepers so that there will be no time 
lost waiting. 


The cost is nothing, as it will pay for itself. 


The price is only $25.00 each. 
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Send for our Booklet, “Let’s Correspond” 
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SIMPLEX DEVICES, LIMITED, 220 King St. West, TORONTO 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you, 
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System - forms printed on the 
Multigraph by a Ratlroad, a 
Department Store, and a Manu- 
facturing Concern. 


The Multigraph, complete unit, 
for printing and typewriting, 
tuith Electric Motor and Auto- 
matic Feed. 





Savinng Zool 


Printers’ printing at 
===| much less than printers’ 
prices is being done 1n 
many offices by means of 


T the rate of 1,200 to 5,000 sheets an bour it 
turns out real printing—letterheads, billheads, 
statements, envelopes; system-forms for office 


and factory; booklets, 


folders, circulars, envelope- 


stuffers, and other printed advertising. 


At the same rate of speed it turns out typewritten forms—letters 
and follow-up literature to customers, prospects and salesmen; 
price-lists; system-forms for inside use; all forms, in fact, that can 


be typewritten. 


The work is actual typewriting—all ready for 


name and address to be accurately matched in, if you so desire. 


Specific Information Furnished 
Business Executives 


FROM. data on file in our office— 
covering numerous vocations—we 
shall be glad to prepare very definite in- 
formation as to the profitable use of the 
Multigraph in your own business, pro- 
viding it isamong the lines represented. 
We shall also be glad to send 
“*More Profit with the Multigraph’’— 
a booklet of detail information—or 
out booklet describing the Universal 
Folding Machine for office use. 
Write to-day, on your business 
stationery, stating which of these 
you wish. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph 
Unless You Need It 


You are absolutely safe in permit- 
ting our representative to inves- 
tigate the Multigraph possibilities of 
your business. 


You can’t buy a Multigraph unless 
his report proves to our satisfaction, as 
his demonstration must to yours, that 
you can use it with profit to yourself. 


We believe that the only way to 
protect our own business is to assure 
the profit to our customers—hence 
it is not unusual for us to turn down 
an easy sale. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., LIMITED 


129 Ray Street, Toronto, Canada 
P. J. F. BAKER Canadian Division Sales Manager. 
BRANCH OFFICES —Montreal, 205 St. Nicholas Building; Winnipeg, 232 Chambers of Commerce; 
Vancouver, 307 Crown Building; Ottawa, 166 Sparks Street; Calgary, 12 Herald Block; Saskatoon. 
National Trust Building; Edmonton, Alta., Bradburn Stationery Co., First Street; Halifax, Soulis. 
Newcombe Co., Curner Grenville and Sackville Streets. 


When Ww riting advertisers kindly mention MacLean’ s “Magazine. 
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Practical Construction 
Makes fz Files 
Do More ana Cost Less 
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Helpful Catalogs and Booklet 


| - No Superfluous Parts---Built for Service ) 
: “Filing Suggestions” —FREE rie ar : mt 





j 
Catalog “D”--64 pages, describing FOUR COM- 
rs PLETE LINES FILING DEVICES—Filing Desks, 
Clips, Desk Accessories, etc. 
Catalog “E” shows two complete lines of sectional 
bookcases, including desk, drawer and cellarette sec- eel 
7: tions. Attractive, practical, inexpensive—all popular [iipwegeassees 
woods and finishes. 
j “Filing Suggestions” is a booklet of practical value. 
ite t helps solve your filing problems. 
a 
4 Filing Wie 
Desk Sectional Bookcase 
. Sliding Doors 
Quartered or Plain Oak. 
y Birch or Genuine Mahogany. 
: Any arrangement of nine kinds of drawers tor Y hould h 
iff filing letters, index cards, checks; in fact all ds. fi Osh ese es variety in styles, sizes 
business papers can be furnished to meet your OOGS finishes and prices in catalog “‘E” if 
} requirements. interested in Sectional Bookcases. 
Solid Oak All drawers on roller bearings. PA a showa er monte. mace 12% in. 
} a Top 28x52 inches. Solid Golden or Weathered = yo ey in, wide, Drawer, base 
‘ Letter File Oak. Swinging Desk Stand, swings or locks, “"G top, 5 feet ane apace. 
Hold for typewriter, reference books, etc. set our catalogs tree or 
¢ ” P. 20,000 Write us for compet nearest Canadian See Your Dealers 
apere ealer. 
' Instantaneous reference to the letters, orders, catalogues, etc,, you file The Sic Mfg. Go, 
h in these cabinets means increased efficiency in your office work, 
re A practical cabinet—economy in construction, NOT sacrifice ot quality, 85 Union Street 
makes it cost less. Monroe, Mich. 
Dust Proof Drawers on Roller Bearings—Equipped with follow blocks, New York Office, 108 Fulton Street, 
Made also in cap and invoice sizes and in 2 and 3 deawer heights. Address Mail to Factery. 

















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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rn 0) 8 ICK SERVICE 
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THE PUBLIC DEMANDS QUICK SERVICE. 

Gipe Carriers give perfect efficiency in the delivery of cash and 
parcels between counter and wrapping desk. Quick change means 
pleased customers. The Gipe Carrier is Business-like and reliable. 
OUR GUARANTEE—We will install a System of Gipe Carriers 
in your store. After ten days’ test, if they have not proved their 
superiority to all other methods of store delivery, we will remove 
the system without cost to you. 


SEND FOR CATALOG G 
THE GIPE CARRIER COMPANY 
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99 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
' EUROPEAN OFFICE 118 HOLBORN,LONDON EC.ENG 
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When You Are Supplied ) 
With Sufficient To Do Your | 
Lighting Properly , yt 


but is worse than expensive when it does not give the proper lighting. It is 
disastrous to your business in many ways. 
There need be no worry about there being enough daylight if you hitch your 


LUX FER PRISM 


They will not make daylight, that’s impossible; but they will gather the rays 
that strike them and shoot them anywhere they are required, lighting the darkest 
corner in your office or business place as brilliantly as if the sun shone directly 
into it, but without the glare which usually accompanies the direct sunlight. 
Luxfer Prisms are made in scores of styles, which makes possible the economical, 
satisfactory lighting of every dull, dingy interior. 


Write for your catalog to-day and 
enquire of your Architect about 
LUXFER PRISMS 
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Luxfer Prism Company Limited 
TORONTO and MONTREAL 
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HOW TO MAKE 


1 Man=1; Men 





you think in figures, where bookkeeping or statistics 
demand your attention—if you are an employer of 
those who do—here is the way you can produce a 


better day’s work. 


If you are a man, you will be a Bigger 
man. As an organization you will be 
able to do Better work. 

There is a maximum working 
capacity beyond which no man can urge 
himself, in the doing of mechanical 
details. But relieve his mind of the 
painful, laborious, unnecessary mental 
task of figuring out every problem that 
appears—and you increase the value of 
any such man or organization in exact 
proportion. 

It is no longer the necessity of a 
Burroughs advertisement to try to prove 
to you the advantages which may be 
yours through the use of the Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machines. There are 
over 130,000 firms everywhere, in every 
line of business in the wofid, who are 
using them; they have witnessed them 
smooth out their systems, and help put 
their business on a basis which they 
know is paying them profits. 

It is simply our intention here to inter- 
est you sufficiently to investigate further. 


State Your Business and We Will 
Show You in Your Own Line 


where the very difficulties that you encounter 
have been brushed aside by other houses, both 
large and small, through the proper use of the 
Burroughs. The very systems you are now 
struggling with have probably been made 
simpler in their operation and made to give 
more complete information by the Burroughs 
methods. When one can do 30% to 50% more 
work or do work 30% to 50% better—it is 
surely worth while looking into the matter 
more deeply. We'll tell you how this is done 
by others and can be done by you—if you'll 
simply give us the opportunity. We'll cite 
actual cases. 





86 Burroughs Models, filling every need, $175 to $850 (instalments if desired.) 
Write for Our Booklet, “A Better Day’s Work” 














State your business and, if you wish, mention your problems. 





We will 


probably be able to aid you to solve them. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
232 Burroughs Block, DETROIT, Mich. 


European Headquarters: 
76 Cannon St., LONDON, E.C., Eng. 


TORONTO Office: 


MONTREAL Office: 


146 Bay Street. 392 St. James Street. 




















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Elliott-Fisher 
The Book-keeping 
Machine 


Is experienced on books like yours. 


Posts to the ledger, and as it posts it adds the debits and credits 
and puts down the footings on each and every account. It also 
gives vou a grand total of postings to all accounts. It reduces the 
possibility of human mistakes and mechanically checks the work 
of the book-keeper who operates it. If a wrong posting is made 
or any figures are transposed, the machine shows up the mistake 
by being mechanically thrown out of balance, thus the mistake 
may be easily corrected immediately. 


The Elliott-Fisher, The Book-keeping Machine, is so simple 
and easy to understand that any one can operate it. 


The machine does all the posting, heads up the accounts, 
writes the dates, names, amounts and does all the adding all at 
one operation and no other tools are necessary—No hand writing— 
No aeee additions—No hunting for mistakes at the end of the 
month. 


Think it over, a machine written ledger, mechanically added 
and mechanically proved with the balance sheet always.ready to 
be taken off whenever wanted, and a statement or bill at the same 
writing too, if wanted. 


Send for booklet ‘‘Book-keeping To-day’’—Free 
for the asking. 


Elliott-Fisher Company 


126 Cedar Street, :: Harrisburg, Pa. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building, 123 Bay Street, 


83 Craig Street West, Montreal. Toronte. 





























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 











